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We  Are  Not  Alone 

by  William  Arthur  Kale^ 

Perhaps  all  of  you  are  familiar  with  a  popular  television  program 
3f  a  few  years  ago  called  "Candid  Camera."  I  have  not  seen  or  heard 
ibout  it  for  a  long  while,  but,  as  I  remember  it,  this  was  the  program 
in  which  Allen  Funt  and  his  associates  focused  a  hidden  camera  on 
;ome  unsuspecting  individual  caught  in  a  situation  of  predicament, 
3r  at  least  involved  in  an  exercise  he  or  she  regarded  as  private.  At  a 
precisely-timed  moment  the  camera  was  revealed  and  someone 
shouted,  "Smile,  you're  on  Candid  Camera." 

For  some  time  I  have  felt  that  something  like  a  Candid  Camera 
experience  is  both  legitimate  and  salutary  for  leaders  of  church  and 
icademy. 

I  often  speculate  on  the  kind  of  glee  I  might  enjoy  if  the  Dean 
>f  the  Divinity  School  were  caught  ofT-guard,  with  his  foibles  show- 

What  would  it  be  like  to  catch  your  Bishop  in  an  un-episcopal 
josture?  Wouldn't  you  like  to  be  able  to  yell,  "Smile,  if  you  can." 

I  once  saw  a  picture  of  the  great  Paul  Tillich  in  the  act  of  leaping 
nto  the  air.  The  photographer  caught  him  with  arms  overhead,  his 
egs  bent  at  the  knee,  and  his  entire  body  suspended  momentarily 
wo  feet  in  the  air.  Of  course,  I  have  known  bishops  and  a  professor 
)r  two  who  seemed  to  be  up  in  the  air  all  the  time. 

There  is  an  imaginary  camera  behind  the  topic  announced  for 
his  Alumni  Lecture.  It  is  not  my  intention  merely  to  affirm  that 
'We  are  not  alone,"  but  to  ask  whether  we  can  believe  it.  To  have 
)ne's  eccentricities  or  inadequacies  exposed  may  be  embarrassing, 
md  most  of  us  do  not  like  to  be  caught  off-guard,  yet  in  long-range 
)erspective  such  an  experience  can  be  wholesome  and  may  be  de- 
:isive. 

With  this  in  mind  let  me  describe  a  "candid  camera"  experience 
hat  happened  to  me. 

On  a  certain  morning  this  past  September  I  felt  an  unusually  acute 
;ense  of  loneliness  as  I  walked  into  York  Chapel  at  the  hour  of  wor- 
ship for  the  Divinity  community.  Around  me  was  movement  and  con- 

1.  Address  delivered  at  the  Alumni  Luncheon,  Oct.  31,  1972.  (Dr.  Kale  re- 
ired  from  the  Divinity  School  faculty  at  the  end  of  the  fall  semester  1972.) 


versation,  laughter  and  informality,  acceptance  and  sharing.  Yet  I 
was  lonely.  It  was  not  a  new  experience.  I  had  had  the  same  feeling 
many  times  before.  I  knew  that  my  experience  was  similar  to  that  of 
all  teachers — and  all  students.  I  fully  understood  that  regardless  of 
vocational  commitment  all  persons  have  their  moments  and  days  of 
feeling  separated  from  others.  It  happens  to  clergymen,  no  less  than 
to  bankers,  bartenders,  and  bus  drivers ;  to  housewives,  secretaries, 
and  waitresses;  to  beauty  queens  and  movie  actresses;  to  the  janitor 
at  the  court  house  as  well  as  the  editor  of  the  newspaper ;  to  children, 
youth,  and  adults ;  to  Americans,  Africans,  and  Asiatics.  Every  man 
is  alone  because  he  is  a  man.  Aloneness  is  a  fact  of  life,  in  both  the 
natural  world  and  the  human  world. 

Long  ago  I  had  learned  that  there  are  ways  of  coping  with  lone- 
liness. One  can  become  intensely  busy.  Or  one  can  try  something  dif- 
ferent, like  skipping  out  on  chapel  worship  and  going  for  coffee  with 
a  colleague.  Or  one  can  read  Playboy  magazine  and  pretend  at  being 
naughty,  or  sophisticated.  Or  one  can  meditate,  and  try  to  pray. 
On  the  particular  morning  I  have  in  mind  I  was  not  attempting  to  i 
cope  with  my  feeling ;  I  was  merely  conscious  of  its  intensity. 

What  I  did  not  know  was  that  something  like  a  candid  camera 
experience  was  about  to  happen  to  me.  It  was  the  day  for  celebrating 
holy  communion.  I  was  not  in  the  mood  for  it.  I  wanted  to  nurse 
my  private  thoughts.  I  did  not  want  to  consider  the  implications  of 
being  "in  community."  I  think  I  rather  enjoyed  the  pangs  of  feeling 
lonely.  We  were  using  the  "Alternate  Text,  1972."  At  the  section  for 
the  Affirmation  of  Faith  I  began  to  read,  along  with  others,  and, 
while  reading,  to  compare  the  phrases  of  the  Alternate  Text  with  the 
familiar  ones  I  had  recited  thousands  of  times.  I  became  so  occupied  ; 
with  the  exercise  of  comparison  that  I  really  did  not  consider  the  full , 
meaning  of  the  revisions.  With  considerable  surprise  (an  experience 
not  unlike  being  on  "candid  camera")  I  heard  on  my  own  lips  the 
last  three  lines  of  the  Affirmation : 

"God  is  with  us. 

We  are  not  alone. 

Thanks  be  to  God."  J 

No  Allen  Funt  appeared  at  that  moment,  but  an  impressive  thought  1 
came  to  mind.  "Smile,  if  you  believe  what  you  have  just  recited !"  I 
But  immediately  in  my  reflection  I  asked,  "Can  I  believe  it?"  "When 
will  I  really  believe  it  again?" 

In  this  experience  I  was  made  aware  of  my  continuing  negligence ' 


of  community.  My  abuses  of  community  were  exposed  for  a  moment. 
I  was  caught  in  the  act  of  misusing  community.  I  reaHzed  that  for 
some  time  I  had  entertained  a  troublesome  thought,  namely,  that  the 
community  was  neglecting  me.  Beyond  this  I  had  cultivated  the 
idea  that  the  community  was  "using"  me.  To  repeat  a  cliche,  I  had 
"been  had."  Now  I  felt  used  up. 

As  I  left  York  Chapel  on  that  September  morning,  of  course,  I 
felt  a  fresh  buoyancy  of  spirit.  God's  presence  was  real  again.  But  I 
was  not  emancipated  from  a  sense  of  concern.  I  knew  I  continued  to  be 
a  part  of  a  broken  world,  a  world  not  in  community,  but  in  disunity. 

Existence  for  man  today  is  a  continuum  of  broken  relationships, 
of  shifting  partnerships,  of  confused  and  divided  loyalties,  of  reversals 
of  commitment.  In  his  deepest  nature  man  is  aware  of  disintegration 
while  seeking  wholeness,  of  nonfulfillment  while  pursuing  integrity, 
of  uncertainty  while  longing  for  meaning. 

Man's  Diminished  Confidence 

For  many  moons  confidence  in  man's  ability  to  solve  life's  dilem- 
mas, both  individual  and  corporate,  has  been  on  the  decline.  In  a 
pluralistic  society,  with  sign-posts  down  or  misplaced,  our  life  style 
is  fluid,  our  objectives  tentative,  our  motivation  often  ambiguous. 
We  take  little  for  granted.  We  seek  alternatives  to  what  once  seemed 
solid.  Our  major  concern  seems  to  be  how  to  get  through  each  day — 
how  to  muster  enough  confidence  to  deal  with  risks,  threats,  and  is- 
sues we  cannot  by-pass  and  cannot  postpone. 

Let  us  credit  ourselves  at  a  few  points.  We  have  skill  as  gatherers 
and  reporters  of  current  news,  but  we  are  skeptical  of  our  powers  as 
interpreters.  We  have  become  a  generation  of  descriptivists.  We  can 
report  on  the  changes  of  a  few  decades,  even  centuries.  We  can  point 
to  the  shift  of  the  center  of  political  power  from  Western  Europe, 
where  it  had  been  located  for  hundreds  of  years.  We  can  indicate  the 
three  major  directions  of  the  flow  of  political  change  in  this  century: 
toward  the  United  States,  the  Soviet  Union,  and  Asia.  Simultaneously 
and  with  comparable  accuracy,  we  can  describe  basic  changes  in  eco- 
nomics and  note  the  problems  of  our  capitalistic  system.  Likewise  we 
can  report  pridefully  on  scientific  and  technological  achievements. 

But  are  we  not  also  a  generation  of  reluctant  prognosticators  ? 
In  the  presence  of  man's  greatest  achievements  in  science  and  the  pos- 
sibility of  greatly  enriched  human  existence  for  all  peoples  in  all 
parts  of  our  planet,  we  are  conscious  that  the  fruits  of  science  could 
be  used  to  extinguish  human  life.  Underlying  the  glories  of  techno- 


logical  advance  are  the  volcanic  rumblings  of  political,  economic,  and 
social  dislocations.  What  chance  has  civilization  to  survive?  What  will 
existence  be  like,  even  if  the  race  survives?  How  should  one  prepare 
for  the  1980's?  Answers  to  such  questions  vary,  some  of  them  being 
candidly  pessimistic,  others  favorable  yet  hesitating.  The  usual  ad- 
dendum to  any  comment  about  the  future  is  a  series  of  short  ques- 
tions: Who  knows?  Who  can  tell?  We  are  an  uncertain  people.        i 

Conditioned  by  Uncertainty 

In  hundreds  of  ways  we  have  become  conditioned  to  live  without 
certainty.  We  adjust  to  the  unexpected  and  the  shocking.  We  grate- 
fully describe  instances  in  family  and  community  experience  when 
"we  did  not  panic."  We  express  our  mood  of  intermingled  skepticism, 
fear,  and  hope  through  esoteric  phrases,  epigrams,  and  neologisms. 
We  have  made  it  fashionable,  and  at  times  necessary,  to  challenge 
the  axiomatic  and  to  publicize  the  paradoxical. 

In  earlier  periods  of  great  uncertainty  men  were  able  to  fall 
back  upon  certain  "truths,"  which  were  believed  to  be  supported  by 
institutional  and  ideological  authority.  Many  persons  today,  perhaps 
the  majority,  acknowledge  their  skepticism  regarding  traditions  and 
practices  our  forebears  once  cherished  and  are  seeking  alternatives 
which  at  least  point  men  toward  a  restoration  of  confidence  in  the 
presence  of  upheaval. 

Encouragement  Ahead? 

That  the  Christian  church  should  want  to  share  in  the  crises  of 
humanity  in  this  period  of  history  is  surprising  to  no  one  familiar 
with  the  nature  and  mission  of  the  institution  founded  by  Jesus  Christ. 
From  its  beginning  the  mission  of  the  church  has  been  to  witness  to 
God's  active,  abiding  presence  in  the  midst  of  man's  experience  of 
danger  and  change.  It  has  felt  responsible  for  announcing  to  men, 
"You  are  not  alone."  It  has  sought  to  report  faithfully  the  intention 
and  achievement  of  the  Founder  and  Leader  of  the  church  who  took 
upon  himself  the  fears,  struggles,  and  hopes  of  men.  Even  now.  His 
followers  believe.  He  is  at  work  in  the  affairs  of  individual  life  as 
well  as  within  the  events  of  political  and  social  life.  As  members  of 
the  Body  of  Christ,  responsible  for  the  fulfillment  of  a  distinctive  mis-  i 
sion,  churchmen  feel  obligated  both  to  examine  and  to  be  involved  in  ! 
the  shiftings  and  risks  of  these  times.  The  seminary,  as  the  arm  and  ( 
the  finger  tips  of  the  church,  knows  a  similar  obligation  and  compul- 
sion. I 


But  a  candid-camera  experience  has  come  for  both  seminary  and 
church.  To  each  institution  and  often  to  the  two  of  them  conjoined, 
the  decade  of  the  70's  is  saying,  "Smile,  if  you  will  or  can,  but  hear 
this:  Your  uncertainties  are  showing." 

One  of  the  most  discomforting  examples  of  this  challenge  may  be 
found  in  the  current  Jesus  Movement.  What  is  this  particular  gener- 
ation, different  in  motivation,  intention  and  life  style  from  the  counter- 
culture of  the  recent  past,  saying  to  the  church?  Chiefly,  albeit  too 
simplistically,  these  young  men  and  women  ask  of  the  church  and 
seminary,  "What  have  you  done  with  Jesus?"  The  question  is  not 
necessarily  accusatory.  It  reflects  an  anguish  of  spirit  regarding  the 
ministries  of  the  church.  These  young  people  yearn  for  a  reality  that 
assures  and  sustains.  The  material  values  so  important  to  their  elders 
do  not  satisfy.  Christianity  as  taught  and  practiced  in  their  churches 
seems  esoteric  and  artificial,  oriented  more  to  the  life  style  of  profes- 
sional churchmen  than  to  people  confronted  by  the  realities  of  street 
and  shop,  of  campus  and  court  room,  of  politics  and  pollution. 

Is  their  decision  to  separate  from  the  worship,  work  and  witness 
of  the  traditional  congregation  not  a  judgment  as  well  as  a  challenge? 
Few  persons  will  deny  that  the  absent  youth  are  sorely  missed.  No  one 
will  argue  that  congregations  can  afford  to  lose  them  permanently.  Un- 
less reconciliation  between  the  practicing  institution  and  the  splintered 
groups  can  be  accomplished  soon,  the  future  of  the  local  congregation 
is  in  jeopardy. 

Perhaps  it  appears  to  be  ironic,  but  it  is  none  the  less  likely  that 
this  youth  movement,  which  is  momentarily  scorned  by  many  adult 
churchmen  and  caricatured  by  others  and  which  may  fade  away  before 
1980,  is  actually  confronting  American  Christianity  with  a  challenge 
of  significant  proportions.  There  are  two  test  areas  or  battlefronts, 
worthy  of  identification. 

First,  the  dropping  out  of  large  numbers  of  intelligent,  earnest 
teen-agers  may  prove,  in  the  long  view,  more  serious  than  other  losses, 
such  as  the  decline  in  membership  and  financial  support.  In  the  decade 
of  the  70's  a  major  task  of  the  church  is  the  initiation  and  development 
of  a  new  dialogue  with  these  drop-outs. 

A  second  test  area  is  a  theological  one.  The  church  must  clarify  its 
Christological  assumptions.  At  present  the  utterances  in  response  to 
the  question,  "What  have  you  done  with  Jesus?"  are  either  vague  and 
hesitating  or  expressed  in  the  often  puzzling  jargon  of  professionals. 
Perhaps  the  most  damaging  indictment  of  evangelism  and  Christian 
nurture  in  modern  Protestant  Christianity  is  the  ambiguity  of  current 
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answers  to  the  twin  questions  posed  in  the  district  of  Caesarea  PhiHppi, 
according  to  Matthew's  Gospel.  Jesus  himself  asked,  first,  "Who  do 
men  say  that  the  Son  of  Man  is  ?"  and  quickly  following  he  inquired, 
"But  who  do  you  say  that  I  am?"  (Matthew  16:13,15  RSV)  Is  official 
Christianity  answering  that  Jesus  is  the  "Man  for  today"  ?  Can  we  con- 
tinue to  call  Him  Lord?  If  so.  Lord  of  what,  or  of  whom?  Can  we 
state,  and  restate  our  Christological  formulas  so  that  they  make  sense 
in  an  era  of  secular  control  ?  Who  knows  ?  In  this  moment  of  candid 
exposure  our  uncertainties  are  showing. 

Our  Dilemma  Is  Genuine  But  Not  Hopeless 

Our  dilemma  is  genuine.  Our  problems  are  serious.  I  offer  no 
simple  solution.  I  am  not  whistling  in  the  dark  and  I  offer  no  shallow 
hope  when  I  repeat,  "We  Are  Not  Alone."  In  this  affirmation  I  am 
reminding  myself  and  you  that  help  is  available. 

Help  is  at  hand  through  associations  with  colleagues  in  ministry, 
both  past  and  present.  Let  us  recall  and  take  comfort  in  the  words  of 
John's  Gospel,  ".  .  .  others  have  labored,  and  you  have  entered  into 
their  labors."  (John  4:38b  RSV)  St.  Paul  labored,  and  we  have  en- 
tered into  it  and  benefited  from  it.  St.  Augustine  labored  and  we  have 
keener  insights  into  St.  Paul's  basic  thought.  St.  Francis  labored  and 
we  have  clearer  visions  of  love.  Martin  Luther  labored  and  we  have 
a  re-directed  and  re-newed  Christianity.  The  Wesleys  labored  and  we 
have  the  inspiration  of  their  disciplined  lives.  Bishop  Matthew  Simpson 
labored  in  1859  and  opened  new  doors  of  service  for  American  Meth- 
odists. He  wrote  in  that  same  year,  "The  Church  of  Christ  must  grope 
her  way  into  the  alleys  and  courts  and  purlieus  of  the  city,  and  up  the 
broken  staircases,  and  into  the  bare  rooms,  and  beside  the  sufferers" 
(from  "Walks  About  New  York").  Here  at  Duke,  the  late  Dean  El- 
bert Russell  labored,  and  memories  of  his  dedication  and  scholarly 
achievement  are  clear  in  the  minds  of  alumni.  Gratitude  for  other 
Duke-related  churchmen  and  educators  lives  on  in  this  community  and 
across  the  nation:  William  Preston  Few.  James  A.  Gray,  Gilbert  T. 
Rowe,  Frank  S.  Hickman.  James  Cannon,  Paul  Neff  Garber.  Time 
will  fail  me  to  tell  of  others — of  classmates  and  neighboring  pastors, 
of  other  deans  and  teachers,  of  laymen  who  have  sustained  us  in  times 
of  discouragement  as  well  as  in  experiences  of  stupidity,  of  family  and 
neighborhood  cronies,  of  authors,  entertainers,  musicians  and  play- 
wrights, of  politicians  and  news  analysts,  of  casual  acquaintances,  and 
many  intimate  friends.  All  these  have  labored  in  the  comradeship  of 
ministry. 


A  symbol  of  our  relationships  with  all  these  is  found  in  the  word 
"engagement."  A  brief  study  of  the  word  will  bring  us  to  a  good 
stopping  point. 

Engagement,  as  used  in  instances  of  courtship  and  betrothal, 
means  the  arrival  at  "an  understanding"  and  a  time  of  decision  by  a 
man  and  a  woman ;  also  the  willingness  on  their  part  to  enter  into  a 
binding  relationship  or  commitment  and  to  make  public  announcement 
of  it. 

Engagement,  as  a  term  associated  with  a  gear-box,  means  inter- 
locking and  meshing  through  appropriate  shifting. 

Engagement,  as  used  in  professional  life  or  in  a  business  office, 
means  an  appointment  with  an  associate  or  an  outsider  with  some 
specific  purpose  in  mind. 

Engagement  on  a  battlefield  means  challenge,  confrontation,  strug- 
gle, advancing,  retreating,  suffering,  death.  Engagement,  as  used 
in  scores  of  personal  and  family  transactions,  means  arranging  for  the 
employment  of  servants  or  helpers,  or  perhaps  taking  necessary  steps 
for  the  use  of  needed  buildings  and  their  facilities. 

In  all  these  senses  the  term  "engagement"  is  applicable  to  the 
current  relationships  we  have  with  other  called  servants  of  Christ  and 
His  church. 

This  same  term  applies  to  relationships  between  the  church  and 
society,  with  major  emphasis  upon  commitment.  Church  and  society 
are  not  identical.  They  challenge  one  another,  resist  one  another,  and 
suffer  because  of  one  another.  Yet  they  are  enmeshed  or  engaged. 
They  are  committed  to  each  other  in  this  decade.  In  specific  ways  the 
church  has  suffered  shame  through  engagement  with  the  world,  but 
few  can  doubt  that  the  glory  of  the  church  will  be  restored  through 
continuing  engagement  with  the  world.  As  in  Christian  marriage, 
which  "signifies  the  mystical  union  between  Christ  and  His  church," 
the  relationship  of  church  and  society  in  these  times  may  signify  the 
union  between  the  movement  founded  by  Jesus  Christ  and  humanity 
for  which  Christ  died. 

My  moment  of  termination  is  not  quite  at  hand.  In  a  final  para- 
graph let  me  voice  what  has  been  tacit  from  the  beginning.  The  aspira- 
tion to  enter  into  the  elite  fellowship  of  God's  laborers  involves  more 
than  human  and  institutional  relationships.  To  belong  to  this  fellow- 
ship means  living  daily  with  the  satisfying  awareness  of  God's  sustain- 
ing presence.  Let  us  accept  the  reality  of  this  experience  and  rejoice  in 
it.  "God  is  with  us.  We  are  not  alone.  Thanks  be  to  God."  Smile,  if 
you  believe  it. 


Man  is  Greater  Than  We 
Think 

by  Emerson  S.  Colaw^ 

There  are  plenty  of  cynics  who  assert  that  there  is  no  force  capable 
of  healing  our  divisions  or  bringing  understanding  and  cooperation 
into  our  polarized  homes,  campuses,  nation,  and  world.  They  insist 
that  nothing  can  enable  us  to  work  together  as  races  and  peoples.  So 
they  listen  with  utter  skepticism  to  such  optimistic  calls  as  that  of 
Colonel  John  Glenn  at  the  beginning  of  the  space  age.  As  he  returned 
to  earth  from  that  first  momentous  earth  orbit,  he  said,  "Let  man  take 
over."  This  quote  establishes  the  theme  of  this  address. 

Someone  has  suggested  that  for  the  scientist,  ambiguity  is  a  vice. 
He  has  a  responsibility  for  conducting  his  experiment,  analyzing  the 
results  and  publishing  the  conclusions  with  detached  objectivity.  How- 
ever, for  the  philosopher  and  theologian  ambiguity  is  permissible,  for 
here  mind  is  encountering  mind  in  the  search  for  elusive  truth.  And 
ambiguity  for  the  artist  is  a  necessity,  for  here  we  encounter  an  idea 
which  lends  itself  to  a  variety  of  interpretations. 

As  a  theologian — and  those  of  us  who  labor  in  a  local  parish  must 
carry  this  designation  even  though  we  may  not  qualify  as  "professional 
theologians" — I  would  suggest  that  we  are  permitted  some  ambiguity 
when  it  comes  to  defining  and  interpreting  man.  One  author  reminds 
us  that  the  perennial  heresy  is  the  affirmation  of  the  divine  without 
reference  to  the  human.  I  submit  to  you  that  what  we  preach  and  teach 
in  the  local  church,  how  we  counsel  and  conduct  our  administration, 
will  be  shaped  more  by  what  we  believe  about  man  than  what  we  be- 
lieve about  God.  My  concern,  therefore,  in  this  address  is  with  the 
Christian  understanding  of  man. 

We  live  in  an  era  in  which  there  is  a  low  estimate  of  the  human 
condition.  This  is  due,  in  part,  to  the  kind  of  thing  that  captures  the 
headline.  If  there  is  a  rape,  that  is  on  the  front  page.  The  fact  that 
thousands  of  husbands  and  fathers  are  responsible  and  loving  is  not 
"newsworthy."  The  massacre  of  the  villagers  at  My  Lai  is  headline 
news.  The  story  of  hundreds  of  American  soldiers  sacrificing  their 

1.  Frank  S.  Hickman  Lecture,  delivered  on  Nov.  1,  1972  by  Dr.  Colaw,  pastor 
of  Hyde  Park  Community  United  Methodist  Church,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


inie  and  resources  to  help  the  Vietnamese  is  found  on  the  back  page. 
\  race  riot  is  front  page ;  the  daily  event  in  every  community  of 
)eautiful,  interracial,  ecumenical  ventures  rarely  warrants  the  atten- 
ion  of  the  press.  This  stress  on  man's  fallen  nature,  his  inhumanity, 
lis  alienation  from  the  purposes  of  God,  his  bestiality,  his  depravity, 
las  given  our  generation  a  jaundiced  view  of  man. 

It  was  not  always  so.  At  the  time  of  the  Renaissance  and  the 
ndustrial  Revolution  there  was  a  flowering  of  optimism.  This  gave 
ise  to  the  notion  of  humanism.  Christian  theologians  have  often  at- 
acked  humanism  as  naively  optimistic,  unrealistic,  and  destined  for 
lisillusionment.  Nevertheless,  we  should  give  the  consequences  of 
his  movement  the  recognition  they  deserve.  Out  of  this  era  and 
nood  came  voyages  of  exploration,  the  subduing  of  continents,  and 
hose  inventions  that  lifted  many  of  the  physical  burdens  from  man's 
)ack.  Humanism  also  talked  about  the  dignity  of  every  man,  and  this 
ontributed  to  the  development  of  democracy  with  its  emphasis  upon 
reedom.  It  was  affirmed  that  freedom  belonged  to  man,  that  he  could 
)e  trusted  with  it,  and  that  the  state  existed  to  serve  man's  purposes 
ind  he  was  not  to  be  subservient  to  it.  In  fact,  Voltaire,  during  this 
:arly  period,  could  write  of  man  as  the  "monarch  of  the  universe." 

This  mood  did  not  consistently  prevail.  There  were  ebb  tides.  But 
his  confidence  in  man's  ability  to  solve  his  problems  was  a  part  of  the 
jhilosophical  heritage  that  imbued  our  thinking  during  the  19th  cen- 
ury  and  the  first  decades  of  the  20th.  In  fact,  the  church  reflected 
lOme  of  this  when  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  20th  century  phrases  such 
LS  "the  evangelization  of  the  world  in  this  generation"  were  heard. 
\.nd  the  dean  of  one  of  our  theological  seminaries,  Lynn  Harold 
riough,  wrote  a  book  on  the  subject  of  "Christian  Humanism." 

Several  things  conspired  to  shatter  this  optimism.  The  first  was 
he  Great  Depression  of  the  thirties  when  it  was  driven  home  to  us 
hat  we  really  could  not  devise  an  economic  system  that  would 
guarantee  our  security.  The  second  was  World  War  II.  When  it  was 
)ver,  we  were  aghast  at  the  revelations  of  man's  inhumanity  to  man. 
A^hen  we  saw  the  pictures  of  the  gas  chambers  built  by  the  Germans 
ind  learned  of  the  destruction  wrought  by  our  nation  by  the  un- 
eashing  of  atomic  weaponry  against  a  relatively  defenseless  people,  we 
isked,  "What's  wrong  with  man?"  Our  confidence  in  man's  ability 
o  solve  his  problems  was  shattered.  And  we  entered  an  era  when 
nan's  bestiality  and  depravity  were  emphasized. 

This  theme  found  expression  in  the  theologians.  Karl  Barth,  who 
lid  so  much  to  shape  the  context  of  theological  thought  in  the  post-war 
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period  wrote,  "Everything  I  see  is  more  or  less  polluted,  diluted,  de- 
valued. Man  never  was  good ;  man  is  not  now  good ;  man  will  not  be 
good.  The  morality  of  modern,  civilized  man  is  a  terribly  thin  cover- 
ing of  ice  over  a  primitive  sea  of  barbarity." 

The  novelists  echoed  this  emphasis.  The  author  of  "Lord  of  the: 
Flies"  suggested  that  if  a  group  of  boys  were  placed  on  an  isolated: 
island  and  left  to  their  own  devices,  it  would  be  only  a  matter  of  time 
until  they  would  be  destroying  each  other.  In  "Blood  and  Sand"  thei 
author  brings  the  action  to  a  climax  in  a  scene  from  the  bull  ring.  The:' 
bull  is  released  into  the  ring  and  goaded  into  madness.  Then  the! 
matador  comes  out.  Unexpectedly  the  bull  turns,  catches  him  on  his. 
horns  and  flings  him  into  the  air.  Then  when  he  falls  to  the  sand,  he  isii 
gored  into  insensibility.  As  the  dying  matador  is  carried  from  the 
arena,  a  great  roar  bursts  from  the  throat  of  the  crowd  and  the  authori! 
records,  "We  listened  to  the  roar  of  the  only  beast  there  is — mankind !" 

Tennessee  Williams,  the  playwright,  develops  the  same  theme 
in  many  of  his  dramas.  He  has  one  character  say,  "There  is  a  horror 
in  things ;  a  horror  in  the  meaninglessness  of  existence.  Life  has  a 
meaning  if  you  are  bucking  for  heaven,  but  if  heaven  is  a  fantasy, 
then  we  are  in  this  jungle  with  whatever  we  can  work  out  for  our- 
selves, and  the  cards  are  stacked  against  us."  During  this  period,  art, 
developing  the  existentialist  idea,  worked  on  the  same  basis.  A  few 
years  ago,  when  this  mood  was  at  its  height,  Time  Magazine  carried 
a  prize-winning  picture  by  an  English  artist,  Francis  Bacon.  It  showed 
a  woman  who  had  been  shot  through  the  eye.  Her  glasses  were  askew 
on  her  face  and  blood  was  streaming  down  over  her  garments.  In  an 
interview  the  artist  said  he  was  trying  to  portray  the  atrocity  and 
anguish  of  life,  to  suggest  that  man  was  "a  biological  accident  who 
must  play  the  game  without  a  reason."  j 

To  emphasize  only  this  aspect  of  man's  nature  is,  I  insist,  a  dis-' 
tortion.  During  the  last  Quadrennium  I  served  as  a  member  of  the 
Theological  Commission  on  Doctrine  and  Doctrinal  Standards.  A 
participant,  in  a  discussion  one  day,  made  reference  to  "Christian 
Humanism."  This  is  not  a  contradiction  in  terms.  There  must  be 
something  of  value  in  man  or  God  could  not  have  been  incarnated  in| 
human  flesh.  Psalm  Eight  reminds  us  that  God  has  made  man  a  little 
lower  than  the  angels  and  crowned  him  with  honor  and  glory.  In  the 
Living  New  Testament  we  read  in  John  1 :14  that  "Christ  became  a 
human  being  and  lived  here  on  earth  among  us."  Paul,  in  that  affec- 
tionate letter  to  the  Philippians,  suggests  that  "he  was  made  in  the 
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ikeness  of  man."  There  is  a  greatness  about  man  that  made  possible 
he  incarnation. 

Some  years  ago  there  was  a  Conference  on  Race  in  Chicago.  There 
vas  much  hand-wringing,  justifiably,  as  theologians,  anthropologists, 
■ociologists.  politicians  and  others  struggled  with  this  deeply  significant 
ssue.  Among  the  speakers  was  the  brilliant,  provocative  Mr.  William 
5tringfellow.  an  articulate  Episcopal  layman  who  works  in  Harlem, 
^e  was  not  too  hopeful  in  his  address.  Then  a  Rabbi  rose  to  speak 
)y  way  of  rebuttal.  "Fortunately,"  he  said,  "Moses  did  not  study 
heology  under  Mr.  Stringfellow.  If  he  had,  he  would  never  have  left 
igypt."  Then  he  went  on  to  say,  "Despair  of  man's  power  for  good- 
less  is  the  greatest  heresy.  If  man  has  not  such  power,  then  God  has 
,poken  in  vain."  Our  Jewish  friends  have  suffered  so  much  through 
he  centuries,  and  yet  have  a  continuing  hope  grounded  in  God's 
LCtion,  that  they  help  us  keep  things  in  perspective. 

Dr.  Georgia  Harkness,  in  her  little  volume  on  theology  for  the 
ayman,  brings  the  necessary  emphasis  when  she  writes,  "We  ought 
lever  to  think  meanly  or  to  speak  disparagingly  of  any  human  being, 
ncluding  ourselves.  This  does  not  mean  that  we  ought  to  have  no 
lumility,  for  we  have  plenty  of  weaknesses  to  keep  us  humble.  Yet 
he  major  note  in  our  doctrine  of  man  may  well  be  man's  essential 
greatness — a  greatness  not  of  our  own  achieving  but  God's  gift." 
rhis  is  it !  Man  is  greater  than  we  think  liecause  of  what  God  has 
lone  for  him. 

Man  is  great  because,  first,  he  can  commune  with  God.  Spirit  with 
ipirit  can  meet.  In  all  the  created  order,  only  man  has  a  nature  that 
:an  respond  in  communion  with  the  Lord  of  the  Universe.  The  scien- 
ist,  Professor  Millikin,  said  that  science  provides  a  sublime  concep- 
ion  of  God,  for  it  reveals  him  in  breathing  life  into  matter,  cul- 
ninating  in  man  with  his  spiritual  nature  and  all  his  God-given  powers ! 
Vlan  has  a  spiritual  nature.  And  when  he  links  this  fundamental 
lature  with  the  Supreme  Spirit  of  the  Universe,  he  stands  tall  in 
inique  creaturehood.  David  Roberts  was  a  teacher  at  Union  Theolog- 
cal  Seminary.  From  our  human  perspective,  he  died  tragically  young. 
\fter  his  death,  his  wife  published  some  of  his  sermons  under  the  title. 
The  Grandeur  and  Misery  of  Man."  She  took  that  from  a  sentence 
n  which  he  said  there  was  nothing  more  real  than  the  misery  of  man 
.vhen  separated  from  God  and  the  grandeur  of  man  when  restored, 
rhere's  our  greatness !  Our  spirit  can  commune  with  the  Divine  im- 
pulse. 

The  time  has  come  for  us  to  emphasize  man's  spirituality.  He's 
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not  as  strong,  physically,  as  the  animal  kingdom.  Even  his  intellect 
can  fail.  But  there  is  a  grandeur  in  his  spirit,  and  the  church  must  re- 
member that  our  basic  task  is  to  create  the  conditions  in  which  man 
can  encounter  God. 

In  1970  the  Public  Relations  Department  of  the  defending  cham- 
pions of  baseball's  National  League  coined  the  title.  "The  Big  Red 
Machine."  This  was  when  the  Cincinnati  Reds  were  running  away 
with  the  race  in  their  division.  In  1971,  after  eight  weeks,  they  lan- 
guished some  thirteen  or  fourteen  games  out  of  first  place.  The  "Big 
Red  Machine"  had  sputtered  and  local  fans  renamed  it  "The  Little 
Red  Wagon."  But  I  never  did  like  the  title.  A  team  is  not  a  machine 
to  be  turned  on  and  off.  It's  made  up  of  men  who  get  hurt,  become 
angry,  feel  frustration,  know  the  bitter  smell  of  defeat  and  the  sweet 
taste  of  victory.  And  the  church  is  not  some  kind  of  machine  to  pro- 
duce money  for  headquarters  or  grind  out  figures  for  a  statistical 
column.  It's  people  who  dream  dreams,  have  visions,  get  drunk  out 
of  frustration,  sweat  so  their  kids  can  have  a  chance,  one  day  love,  the 
next  day  fight  with  their  marriage  partner,  sometimes  come  to  church 
when  they  would  rather  play  golf,  finally  die  of  a  coronary  or  carci- 
noma, and  through  it  all  get  so  hungry  for  a  real  taste  of  God  that  it's 
often  like  a  sharp  pain  down  deep  in  the  gut !  Frankly.  I  wouldn't 
want  to  serve  any  church  unless  it  offered  an  outside  chance  of  a 
glimpse  of  God  that  literally  takes  away  the  breath  and  knocks  us  to 
our  knees. 

Dr.  Martin  Marty,  church  historian  and  associate  editor  of  The 
Christian  Century,  was  in  our  city  the  other  day.  In  his  address  he 
indicated  that  the  spread  of  the  occult  and  Eastern  religions  is  giving 
Christianity  a  needed  nudge  back  toward  its  original  moorings.  He 
concluded  by  saying,  "We  have  been  so  busy  in  Christianity  in  recent 
years  that  we've  stopped  meditating.  Now  the  fashionable  Eastern 
religions  are  teaching  the  younger  generation  to  be  still  and  know 
that  God  is  God  and  to  meditate.  I  do  not  think  that  Buddhism  is  going 
to  replace  Christianity,  nor  that  astrology  is  going  to  replace  Judaism. 
But  rather  there  will  be  a  kind  of  rebirth  of  a  sense  of  wonder  and 
mystery  which  are  dimensions  of  our  faith  we  have  let  drop." 

In  an  effort  to  respond  to  this  movement  in  the  church  I  serve,  we 
are  trying  to  take  a  second  look  at  the  experiential  and  emotional  de- 
velopments without  falling  prey  to  the  excesses  of  the  grope  and 
touch  groups  or  body-celebration  traps.  We  are  trying  to  understand 
the  revival  of  transcendental  impulses  and  the  survival  of  pentecostal 
forms  even  when  put  off  by  some  of  the  less  lovable  aspects. 
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\\Miat  all  this  means  is  that  the  church  need  not  be  afraid  of  the 
dimension  of  subjective  experience,  that  it  understands  it  exists  for 
one  fundamental  reason  and  that  is  to  help  create  conditions  in  which 
we  may  encounter  God.  Don't  worry  about  the  old  arguments  of 
pietism  versus  activism.  This  is  about  as  silly  as  arguing  about  which 
is  more  important,  to  inhale  or  exhale.  Any  religion  worthy  of  the 
name  will  include  both. 

Incidentally.  Dr.  Thomas  Campbell.  Associate  Professor  of  church 
and  community  at  Chicago  Theological  Seminary,  and  Dr.  Fukuyama, 
Professor  at  Pennsylvania  State  University,  set  out  to  survey  8,000 
church  members  with  the  idea  that  the  pious,  devotionally  inclined 
person  tends  to  be  conservative  when  it  comes  to  social  issues.  They 
admitted  their  surprise  that  the  more  "pious"  showed  less  prejudice 
than  other  members  of  their  social  class.  They  concluded :  "It  is  ap- 
propriate to  say  that  prior  to  the  study  we  would  have  been  very 
hesitant  to  come  out  in  favor  of  'devotionalism'  as  an  indication  of  how 
one  can  be  in  the  world  but  not  of  it.  Like  other  liberal  Protestants  we 
were  too  fearful  of  devotionalism  becoming  'escapism.'  But  the  data 
simply  cannot  be  denied."  Furthermore,  they  report  that  going  to 
church  does  change  social  attitudes  and  that  a  devotional  orientation 
helps. 

Efforts  to  nurture  the  spirit  of  man  are  appropriate  and  necessary. 
This  is  the  "Divine  Image"  which  distinguishes  him  from  all  other 
aspects  of  the  created  order.  Man  is  spirit;  he  can  commune  with 
God ;  he  can,  by  the  grace  of  God.  survive  his  own  physical  death. 

In  the  second  place,  man  is  greater  than  we  think  because  he  can 
change  at  the  point  of  his  fundamental  nature.  This  is  the  traditional 
gospel  assertion.  "If  any  man  is  in  Christ,  there  is  a  new  creation." 
Christianity  has  introduced  a  whole  new  rung  in  the  ladder  of  man's 
evolution,  to  which  the  natural  man  can  no  more  aspire  than  a  creep- 
ing thing  can  fly.  This  suggestion  by  one  of  our  preachers  is  a  fact 
in  which  we  rejoice,  but  it  also  hints  at  man's  greatness,  for  he  is  the 
only  part  of  the  created  order  that  can  have  this  happen  to  him.  He 
can  be  re-directed,  renewed,  restored.  A  fallen,  alienated  nature  can 
be  cleansed,  changed,  renewed. 

There  are  many  implications  in  this  for  the  church.  It  is  not 
enough  to  offer  social  adjustment  without  conversion.  One  of  our 
bishops  has  reminded  us  as  a  denomination  that  with  all  our  size, 
and  with  all  our  machinery,  we  must  remember  the  main  witness  we 
have  to  bear.  It  is  that  a  man  mav  know  in  his  heart  that  his  sins  are 
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forgiven  and  that  he  is  saved.  The  language  may  be  archaic  but  the 
reaUty  of  the  change  is  not ! 

One  afternoon  a  high  school  girl  stopped  in  to  talk  with  me  about 
the  college  she  was  going  to  attend.  When  we  finished  that  part  of 
the  conversation  I  then  said  to  her,  "Nancy,  how  are  things  going  at 
home?"  She  said,  "Well,  I'm  having  trouble  with  my  mother."  I  sup- 
pose if  I  had  been  talking  with  her  mother  she  might  have  said,  "I'm 
having  trouble  with  Nancy."  But  Nancy  said,  "I'm  having  trouble 
with  my  mother."  We  talked  for  a  while  and  then  I  asked  a  question 
which  in  the  context  of  the  conversation  was  appropriate ;  I  asked : 
"Nancy,  does  your  mother  like  you  ?"  She  thought  for  a  moment  and 
then  responded,  "I  don't  know,  but  I  don't  think  so."  Then  I  asked  the 
question  I  really  wanted  to  ask,  "Nancy,  do  you  like  yourself?"  She 
thought  for  a  long  time  and  then  this  very  sensitive  youngster  re- 
plied in  a  beautiful  fashion,  "I  like  what  I'm  trying  to  become." 

We  can  become  more  than  we  are !  That  is  the  glory  of  the  New- 
Testament  affirmation.  The  material  world  can  be  reconstructed,  but 
it  doesn't  change.  Animals  can  be  trained,  but  they  don't  change  at 
the  point  of  their  fundamental  nature.  But  the  gospel  permits  us  to 
sing,  "What  a  wonderful  change  in  my  life  has  been  wrought,  since 
Jesus  came  into  my  life." 

One  Lenten  season  my  wife  and  I  went  to  see  a  dramatization  of 
the  life  of  Christ  done  by  Dorothy  Sayers  and  called  "The  Man  Born 
to  be  King."  The  climactic  scene  was  in  the  crucifixion.  The  curtains 
part  and  there  on  the  stage  are  the  three  crosses.  Around  the  cross 
are  Marcellus  and  the  Roman  guard.  He  is  the  captain.  Then  from 
the  wings  come  the  three  Marys.  They  pause.  Then  the  mother  of 
Jesus  steps  up  to  Marcellus,  the  captain  of  the  guard,  and  she  says. 
"Please,  sir,  may  I  approach  the  cross  and  minister  to  the  needs  of 
my  dying  son?"  With  his  spear  he  pushes  her  away.  "Go  away, 
woman,"  he  says.  Then  one  of  the  others  steps  forward.  "Please, 
Marcellus,  for  old  times  sake  may  I  approach  the  cross  and  minister 
to  the  needs  of  the  dying  Jesus?"  And  with  his  spear  he  starts  to 
push  her  away,  saying,  "Get  away  woman,  I  don't  know  you."  But 
she  stops.  With  a  sweeping  motion  of  her  hand  she  loosens  her  veil 
so  her  golden  hair  can  fall  down  her  back  and  holding  it  out  she  asks, 
"Have  you  ever  seen  hair  such  as  this  any  other  place?"  And  then 
she  thrusts  out  a  foot  and  asks,  "And  have  feet  ever  danced  for  you 
like  these  feet?"  There  is  amazement  and  incredulity  on  his  face. 
"Mary  Magdalene,  how  you  have  changed !"  Slowly,  and  with  great 
dramatic   emphasis,   she  turns  so  her  back   is  toward  the  audience 
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and  looking  toward  that  central  cross  and  slowly  almost  as  though  to 
herself,  says.  "Yes,  Marcellus,  I  have  changed.  He  changed  me!"  That 
is  a  part  of  our  greatness.  Twice-born  men. 

And,  finally,  man  is  greater  than  we  think  because  he  can  choose 
between  alternatives.  Frost  reminds  us  in  the  familiar  line  that  two 
roads  diverged.  "I  chose  the  one  less  traveled  by,  and  that  has  made 
all  the  difference."  Man  can  make  decisions,  choose  between  his  op- 
tions, and  the  choice  has  eternal  implications. 

We  can  choose  to  develop  our  talents  or  to  squander  them.  Mod- 
ern advertizing  emphasizes  our  "throw-away  culture."  Things  are  to 
be  consumed  or  even  wasted.  Talents  and  abilities,  however,  are  not 
to  be  wasted  but  developed.  A  youngster  in  Junior  Achievement  said 
that  she  did  not  choose  to  be  a  common  man ;  "It  is  my  right,"  she 
said,  "to  choose  to  be  uncommon." 

Most  of  all,  however,  man's  greatness  rests  in  his  capacity  and 
desire  to  live  in  loving  scrvanthood  to  the  Lord  of  Life.  It  is  of  in- 
terest to  me  that  the  Lay  Witness  Mission  Movement,  phase  II, 
stresses  the  idea  that  once  we  have  encountered  Christ  as  Lord  and 
Savior  we  must  do  something  about  it.  We  must  select  an  arena  of 
service.  All  significant  preaching  comes  to  this  final  question  :  WHOM 
ARE  YOU  GOING  TO  SERVE?  It  is  not  just  whom  are  you  go- 
ing to  receive.  The  emphasis  falls  on  service. 

Recently  I  gave  a  series  of  lectures  in  the  church  where  I  serve 
which  was  titled  "Twentieth-Century  Saints."  We  discussed  Kagawa, 
the  Japanese  who  at  the  age  of  21  had  earned  a  Ph.D.  at  Princeton 
but  then  went  back  to  live  in  the  slums  of  his  own  country.  Laubach, 
the  literacy  expert,  who  brought  the  light  of  learning  to  more  than  a 
million  people ;  Helen  Kim,  who  lifted  the  hopes  and  dreams  of  Asian 
women ;  E.  Stanley  Jones,  the  evangelist  who  wrote  so  compellingly 
about  THE  WAY ;  Albert  Schweitzer,  whose  life  of  heroic  service 
looms  large  in  our  century.  When  I  finished  I  asked,  "What  do  these 
have  in  common?"  The  answer  was  obvious.  They  found  fulfillment 
through  service :  one  as  a  labor  organizer ;  another  as  a  teacher ;  one 
as  a  doctor-missionary ;  another  as  a  leader  of  women ;  one  as  an 
evangelist.  But  each  was  serving  and  they  were  known  for  that.  Their 
godliness  was  translated  into  obedience  as  they  became  channels  for 
God's  concern  for  his  children. 

Some  years  ago  there  was  a  play  on  Broadway  titled  "The  Cock- 
eyed Kite."  It  told  a  story  often  repeated  in  one  way  or  another. 
A  boy  in  late  adolescence  discovers  that  he  is  an  adopted  son  in  the 
family  in  which  he  is  being  reared.  At  about  the  same  time  he  learns 
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that  he  has  a  condition  which  almost  surely  means  early  death.  This 
condition  arouses  in  him  an  insatiable  desire  to  learn  who  he  is,  who 
is  his  true  father. 

In  a  sense,  this  is  a  parable  of  life.  What  is  man?  The  answer  to 
that  will  determine  much  of  what  the  church  does  by  way  of  preaching 
and  teaching.  I  repeat,  what  we  think  by  way  of  an  answer  to  that 
question  even  sets  the  direction  of  such  mundane  matters  as  church 
administration.  We  dare  not  listen  to  the  voices  of  breast-beating 
despair.  There  is  no  redemption  in  that.  We  dare  not  yield  to  the 
siren  call  of  self-righteous  pride.  That  leads  to  destruction.  But  the 
discovery  of  our  heritage  as  a  child  of  God  releases  potential,  sets  di- 
rections, and  moves  us  to  high  and  lofty  accomplishment.  There  is  no 
place  for  either  false  pride  nor  abject  self-humiliation.  We  are  to  stand 
on  our  feet.  For  God  has  bestowed  upon  us  a  greatness  as  he  chose 
human  flesh  for  the  incarnation.  Rejoice,  for  we  can  be  vessels  of  the 
Holy  Spirit ;  we  can  live  lives  of  glad  obedience ;  we  can  celebrate  our 
heritage  as  "created  a  little  lower  than  the  angels,  crowned  with 
honor  and  glory."  Man  is  greater  than  we  think. 


Toward  a  Christian 
Understanding  of  Death 

by  Charles  K.  Robinson 

Animals  recognize  and  respond  to  particular  threats  to  their  own 
life-preservation  and  life-furtherance.  But  man  can  recognize  in  "ad- 
vance" and  respond  to  (including  "merely"  pondering)  the  futurity 
of  his  own  death  as  a  boundary  condition  which  temporally  limits 
his  life  and  closes  the  potential  contextuality  of  the  field  of  biological 
life  "back  in  upon"  itself.  Only  man  can  say,  "I  will  die."  Only  man 
can  recognize  and  attempt  to  understand  the  "not  yet"  as  an  in- 
evitable "no  more."  And  when  man  does  this — and,  however  re- 
pressed and  infrequent,  there  are  always  some  moments  of  recognition 
— he  thereby  shows — whether  or  not  he  is  prepared  to  probe  and 
appropriate  the  implications  for  his  own  self-understanding — that 
the  temporality  of  his  own  bio-physically  incarnate  selfhood  is  of  a 
higher-order  complexity  and  higher-level  integration  than  that  of  the 
bio-physically  closed-in  temporality  which  he  recognizes  and  attempts 
to  understand :  that  the  total  world  of  inter-relational  interaction  in 
which  he  exists,  lives,  and  functions  as  a  human  being  is  a  more  com- 
plex, more  "ample"  and  more  temporally-open-ended  world  than  the 
temporal  potentiality  of  bio-physical  fields. 

In  such  moments  of  recognition  man  knows — tacitly  at  least — 
that  death  is  not  merely  an  event  at  the  end  of  life  which  terminates 
life,  but  is  a  pervasive  feature  of  bio-physical  temporality  as  such. 
Man  is  always  "already"  in  the  process  of  dying  in  a  way  mysteri- 
ously bound  up  with  the  process  of  living.  In  terms  of  modern  science 
one  can  say  that  "purely  biological"  fields  are  not  given  in  our  ex- 
perience. What  we  find  are  bio-physical  fields  in  which  the  distinc- 
tively biological  or  "living"  vectoral  directions  of  processes  "up- 
ward" toward  more  complexly  ordered,  higher-level  integrated  goals 
are  inextricably  bound  up  with  the  distinctively  physical  or  "dying" 
vectoral  directions  of  processes  "downward"  toward  more  random- 
ized, lower-level,  more  disintegrated  states.  A  bio-physical  field  is  a 
multi-level,  interpenetrating,  multi-vectoral  field  of  contextual  po- 
tentiality for  interaction,  in  which  the  field-producing  agency  of  the 
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organism  (as  ascendantly-indwelling  and  creatively  self -organizing 
its  incarnately  "inwardized"  and  environingly  "outwardized"  fields) 
is  opposed  by  the  entropic  (intrinsically  descendant,  destructive  and 
dis-organizing )  systemic  directions  of  the  physical  processes  upon 
which  it  is  dependent  for  the  physical  basis  of  its  incarnate  embodiment 
and  surrounding  environment.  As  Paul  put  it :  "The  whole  creation 
is  in  bondage  to  decay." 

Animals  do  not  recognize  or  ponder  this.  Man  does.  Man's  ca- 
pacity to  recognize  and  ponder  in  advance  human  death  as  a  per- 
vasive temporal-process  boundary-condition  closing-in  the  total  tem- 
poral potential-field  of  bio-physical  life  itself  shows — as  said  above — 
that  man  transcends  death.  However,  while  this  shows — tacitly, 
whether  or  not  acknowledged  explicitly — that  man  transcends  death, 
its  ultimate  significance  and  meaning  is  shrouded  in  ambiguity  and 
mystery.  It  is  impossible — both  in  terms  of  our  incarnate  empirical 
field-situatedness  and  on  principle — to  show  demonstratively  and  ex- 
haustively either  how  man  transcends  death  or  whether  man's  tran- 
scendence over  bio-physical  death  continues  after  the  finality  of  bio- 
physical death. 

The  two  most  basic  facts  of  the  relevant  evidence  for  answering 
the  "last"  question  are  the  (at  least  tacitly)  experiential  fact  of  man's 
self-awareness  as  transcending-in-advance  the  boundary  condition  of 
death  and  the  fact  of  the  final  destruction  of  the  bio-physical  embodi- 
ment upon  which  man  is  dependent  as  a  "psycho-somatic  unity" 
(as  an  agent  who  transcends  but  is  also  incarnately  and  environ- 
mentally dependent  upon  bio-physical  fields  of  mediating  interrela- 
tional  interaction).  Simply  to  remind  ourselves  of  these  two  basic 
experiential  facts  may  suffice  to  convey  the  point  that  the  evidence 
is  ambiguous  and  that  no  interpretation  can  be  demonstrative.  One 
could  indeed  go  on  to  write  a  book  in  further  "examination  of  the 
relevant  evidence,"  but  I  suspect  that  if  such  a  book  were  written  with 
sufficient  openness  and  sensitivity  one  would  still  "come  out"  at  sub- 
stantially the  same  place:  namely,  the  evidence  is  ambiguous  and  its 
most  appropriate  interpretation  is  far  from  "self-evident." 

If  the  relevant  evidence  is  pervasively  ambiguous  and  if  we  are 
confronted  in  regard  to  the  ultimate  significance  of  human  death  by 
ineluctable  mystery,  it  would  not  be  surprising  if  it  were  the  case — 
as  I  think  it  is — that  differences  in  basic  human  attitudes  regarding 
the  significance  of  human  life  are  more  decisively  determinative  of 
interpretations  of  the  significance  of  human  death  than  are  any  alleged- 
ly "objective"  and  "value-free"  examinations  of  the  evidence.  Among 
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the  major  attitudes  which  function  decisively  in  differing  interpreta- 
tions of  the  significance  of  human  death,  I  shall  consider  four. 

First,  there  may  be  what  I  would  call  a  "repressive"  attitude.  This 
attitude  manifests  itself  most  directly  in  the  negative  fact  that  one 
allows  during  one's  life  relatively  little  time  for  reflection  upon  death. 
It  may  manifest  itself  indirectly  in  the  appearance  of  a  "positive" 
attitude  of  "accepting"  death  as  a  purely  "natural"  phenomenon. 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  situation  of  ancient  cultures,  in  the 
modern  Western  world  this  kind  of  language  functions  as  the  self- 
deceptive  disguise  of  bad  faith.  The  cultural  impact  of  the  Judaeo- 
Christian  tradition— even  within  the  phenomenon  of  "secularity" — 
with  its  personalizing  impact  upon  human  self-understanding  has 
"raised  the  stakes"  of  man's  awareness  of  his  co-humanity  to  the 
point  where  every  man  knows  somewhere  within  the  recesses  of  his 
self-awareness  that  personal  annihilation  would  be — or  "is"  and  "shall 
be,"  if  he  believes  it — the  finally  dehumanizing  defeat  of  our  endeavor 
to  be  and  become  human. 

To  say  that  death  is  "natural"  is  merely  to  point  to  an  obvious  em- 
pirical fact,  ij  by  this  assertion  one  means  only  that  death  is  an  in- 
evitable result  of  the  bio-physical  processes  of  "nature."  However,  to 
say  that  death  jar  man  is  "merely  natural"  is  to  tell  a  lie.  The  modern 
man  who  tells  that  lie  knows  tacitly  at  some  "gut  level"  that  he  is  a 
liar.  And  to  say  of  the  death  of  a  friend  that  it  "does  not  really  mat- 
ter" whether  death  is  annihilation,  is  an  act  of  infidelity  and  treason — 
not  against  God,  if  one  does  not  at  all  believe  in  God — but  against 
the  friend,  against  the  worth  of  the  humanity  of  the  human.  I  shall 
say  it  once  more  as  plainly  as  I  can :  for  a  modern,  relatively  per- 
sonalized man  to  say  that  death  is  "merely  natural"  for  man  and  that 
it  does  not  really  matter  whether — perhaps  is  even  somehow  "better" 
if — death  is  annihilation,  is  a  repressively  self-deceptive  lie  and  an  act 
of  treasonous  infidelity  and  bad  faith. 

And  I  may  add  that,  in  this  respect  at  least,  I  have  far  more  re- 
spect for  the  personal  human  integrity  of  the  "secular"  philosopher 
Albert  Camus  than  for  many  a  contemporary  "Christian"  theologian. 
Treason  is  treason,  and  doing  it  "in  the  name  of  Jesus"  does  not,  in 
my  estimate,  make  it  less — rather  more — treasonous.  To  my  mind — 
or  heart,  if  you  like — the  most  obvious  and  direct  sin  of  a  good  deal 
of  contemporary  theologizing  is  not  sin  against  God,  but  sin  against 
man,  including,  among  a  few  others,  the  man  Jesus. 

A  second  basic  attitude  which  may  be  relatively  determinative  of 
one's  interpretation  of  death  (and  which  may  sometimes  function  in 
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partial  alliance  with  the  repressive  attitude  just  examined)  is  that  ofj 
seeking  autonomy  vis-a-vis  death.  This  attitude  may  come  to  expres 
sion  in  various  approaches  to  the  fact  of  death,  of  which  we  shall  note 
briefly  four. 

Autonomy  is  expressed  in  the  stoic  attitude  toward  death  which 
accepts  the  reality  of  death,  interprets  death  as  annihilation,  acknowl- 
edges annihilation  as  the  final  negation  of  the  human  and  faces  the 
prospect  of  annihilation  with — insofar  as  possible — the  attitude  of 
autonomous  detachment.  Death  is  regarded  as  the  final  evil,  and 
the  attitude  toward  death  is  consistent  with  the  general  stoic  attitude 
toward  all  evil  and  suffering:  emotional  detachmertt  insofar  as  pos- 
sible. The  would-be  autonomous  attitude  may  also  be  expressed  rather 
differently  in  endeavors — not  much  in  style  these  days,  but  still  found 
— to  formulate  arguments  for  the  intrinsic  (autonomously  self-suf- 
ficient) immortality  of  the  soul  or  self.  Similar  in  intent  and  more 
in  vogue  are  efforts  to  investigate  the  possibility  and  perhaps  to  con- 
firm the  reality  of  "survival"  through  psychic  research.  (In  addition 
to  questions  of  validity,  these  endeavors  raise  many  questions  of  sig- 
nificance, which  we  cannot  take  time  to  examine  here,  including  such 
questions  as  these :  Assuming  the  reality  of  survival,  would  those 
"survivors"  who  "lingered,"  as  it  were,  at  the  boundary  of  this  world 
so  as  to  "communicate"  through  a  "medium"  and  provide  us  with — 
what  always  seems  to  turn  out  as — very  "mundane"  information  and 
"bland"  speculations,  likely  be  the  "best,"  or  perhaps  the  "worst," 
"authorities"  as  to  the  full  range  and  richness  of  "life  on  the  other 
side"?  Would  discarnate,  disembodied  existence  be,  in  the  long  run, 
"heaven"  or  a  nightmarish  condition  of  "hell"?)  Lastly,  I  may  men- 
tion as  an  expression  of  the  attitude  of  would-be  autonomy  vis-a-vis 
death,  science-fiction  type  dreams  of  technological  achievement  of  a 
this-worldly  "immortality"  (through  quick-freezing  and  later  revival, 
possible  break-throughs  in  bio-chemistry,  etc.)  as  imaginatively  pro- 
jected, for  example,  in  Harrington's  book  The  Immortalists.  (That 
the  indefinite — though  still  on  principle  limited  in  view  of  the  second 
law  of  thermodynamics — prolongation  of  this-worldly  life  under 
the  basic  conditions  of  our  present  existence  is  a  finally  nightmarish 
blueprint  for  hell  is  a  point  which  perhaps  does  not  need  to  be  made 
at  length  for  this  audience :  human  mortality  is  more  than  our  hav- 
ing-to-die  some  day  and  is  mysteriously  connected  with  the  meaning- 
distorting  powers  of  our  human  misuse  of  freedom  in  sin.) 

A   third   basic   attitude   which  may  be  "determinative"   of  one's 
interpretation  of  death  is  the  tragic  attitude  which  sees  death  within 
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the  over-all  ambiguity  of  the  mystery  of  the  reality  of  overwhelming 
human  suffering.  The  word  "determinative"  is  placed  in  quotes  to 
indicate  the  point  that  the  intrinsic  conflict-sensitivity — ambiguities, 
ambivalences,  dilemmas,  paradoxicalities,  ironic  reversals  and,  above 
all.  all-encompassing  and  ineluctable  mystery — which  is  intrinsic  to 
tragic  sensibility  precludes  any  fully  articulate  and  determinative 
resolution  of  the  issues  of  the  ultimate  significance  of  human  suffering, 
including  death.  T  believe  that  a  tragic  attitude  toward  death  is  not 
only  compatible  with,  ])ut  also  preconditional  to — though  not  in  itself 
constitutive  of  nor  in  itself  productive  of — any  full,  existential,  in- 
wardizing  appropriation  of  the  classical  Christian  view  of  the  sig- 
nificance of  death  in  terms  of  tragic  crucifixion  and  God's  transtragic 
gift  of  resurrection. 

A  fourth  attitude  which  may  be  "determinative"  of  one's  inter- 
pretation of  death  is  a  transtragic  attitude  which  sees  death  as  vic- 
toriously overcome  by  the  mysterious  presence  and  agency  of  a  higher 
Reality  victorious  over  overwhelming  human  suffering.  The  word 
"determinative"  is  placed  in  quotes  to  indicate,  again,  the  point  that 
ambiguity  (including  the  dialectical  possibility  of  doubt),  mystery, 
indemonstrability  of  the  "that,"  and  impossibility  of  a  full  articulation 
of  the  "how"  and  the  "whence"  and  "why"  are  intrinsic  within  a 
transtragic  view  of  death.  ("Transtragic"  taken  in  such  a  way  as  to 
remove  the  meaning  from  essential  involvement  with  the  sphere  of 
the  tragic — with  its  ambiguity,  mystery,  etc. — seems  to  me  to  com- 
port with  neither  the  general  character  of  the  human  situational  plight, 
including  "epistemological  plight,"  nor  the  Biblical  interpretations  of 
the  history  of  the  Hebrews  and  the  history  of  Jesus.) 

A  transtragic  view  of  death — whether  valid  or  illusory — is  in- 
deed phenomenologically  a  more  complex,  higher-order,  higher-level 
integrative  perspective  upon  death  than  is  a  "merely"  tragic  view. 
However,  the  higher-level  transcendence  of  a  ^ran.ytragic  view  does 
not  remove — rather  paradoxically  augments  and  enhances — one's 
sensibility  to  ambiguity  and  mystery,  and,  as  tva.nstragic,  incarnately 
indwells  tragic  sensibility  to  the  mystery  of  the  reality  of  overwhelm- 
ing human  suffering,  including  the  sufferings  which  are  our  human 
lot  through  mortality  and  death. 

^  ^  s^c         ij;         ^ 

The  culturally — and  of  course  to  me  personally — most  influential 
transtragic    view    of    death,    with    emphasis    on    both    "trans"    and 
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"tragic,"  is  the  Christian  view  of  God's  victory  over  death  through 
One  for  all  in  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth. 

Human  death  is  itself  viewed  ambiguously :  In  one  sense  death 
is  the  appropriate  destiny  of  man  who  in  the  transcendent  mystery  of 
his  freedom  tends  to  distort  in  un-  and  anti-loving  ways  the  basic 
modes  and  direction  of  his  existence.  Death  is,  mysteriously  and  yet  not 
inappropriately,  the  "wages  of  sin."  The  dark  truth  about  man  is  not 
that  he  is  "like  a  mere  animal,"  but  that  he  is  capable  of  ugliness  and 
perversity  beyond  the  range  of  the  capacities  of  animal  agency.  Yet. 
on  the  other  hand,  and  despite  the  "aptness"  of  death  for  man  as  sin- 
ner, death  is  seen  as  an  evil,  inappropriate  as  the  ultimate  destiny  of 
man.  "If  Christ  has  not  been  raised,  then  our  preaching  is  in  vain 
and  your  faith  is  in  vain.  If  Christ  has  not  been  raised,  your  faith  is 
futile  and  you  are  still  in  your  sins.  If  in  this  life  only  we  have  hope 
in  Christ,  we  are  of  all  men  most  to  be  pitied."  These  two  paradox- 
ically opposite  views  of  death — death  is  the  appropriate  destiny  of  man 
as  sinner ;  death  is  so  inappropriate  as  to  render  faith  illusory  and 
futile  if  death  be  the  final  destiny  of  man — find  their  paradoxical  inte- 
gration in  one  and  the  same  perspective  which  is  the  ultimate  per- 
spective for  Christian  faith:  a  historically,  experientially.  contextually 
mediated  I-Thou  relationship  with  the  eternal  Thou  who  discloses  his 
presence  as  sovereign,  winsome,  unconditional,  steadfast,  never-to-be- 
ended  holy  Love. 

A  set  of  interrelated,  coimplicate,  partially  overlapping,  am- 
biguous and  }et  persuasively  evocative  potential-contextual  fields — 
concretely-historically  given  and  mediated — are  seeyi  by  the  actual- 
izing-perspective  of  our  faith-response  as  human  agents,  as  mysteri- 
ously pointing-toward  higher-level  integration  by  a  transcendent  per- 
sonal Agent  who  seems  to  be  interactively  disclosing  his  immanent 
agency  to  us  through  the  mediation  of  these  contexts  within  the  po- 
tential fields  of  our  history. 

One  must  say  that  this  faith-response  and  self-involving,  respon- 
sibly-free commitment,  which  integratively  interpret  the  transcendent 
significance  of  what  is  immanently  given  in  the  experiential  field  in 
ways  which  "go  beyond"  the  phenomenological  immediacy  of  the 
"merely  given."  is  on  principle  fallible  and  is  incapable  of  exhaustive 
demonstration.  However,  recollection  of  the  work  of  Kurt  Godel  in 
logic  may  suffice  to  remind  us  that  the  phenomenological  and  epis- 
temological  meaning  of  the  preceding  sentence  is  generally  applicable 
to  all  human  knowing  situations. 

Moreover,  the  voluntaristic  and  fideistic  attitudes  of  much  modern 
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theological  writing  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  obscure  for  us  the 
point— whatever  zvc  may  or  may  not  be  able  to  make  of  it — that 
neither  the  New  Testament  writers  nor,  for  the  most  part,  the  ex- 
periential testimony  of  earlier  ages  of  Christianity  is  appropriately 
interpretable — as  a  phenomenon — in  terms  of  any  radically  volun- 
taristic  and  irrationalistic  "epistemology"  which  sees  the  Christian 
"faith  stance"  as  that  of  man  standing  at  the  brink  of  an  abyss,  grab- 
bing himself  by  the  scrufif  of  his  volitional  neck,  and  hurling  himself 
outwards  in  a  blind  leap,  "hoping  against  hope"  that  there  just 
"might"  be  Someone  "there"  to  catch  him  before  he  is  shattered  on 
the  rocks ! 

Whether  or  not  we  find  ourselves  indwelling  an  analogically  sim- 
ilar contextual  situation  (though  I  have  a  private,  indemonstrable 
suspicion  that  most,  if  not  all,  who  read  this  have  in  some  moments 
at  least^whether  still  appropriated  or  by  now  more  or  less  repressed 
— been  "arrested"  by  such  a  contextual  perspective),  the  amplitude 
and  confidence  of  the  New  Testament  writers,  as  well  as  a  remarkably 
extensive  Christian  testimony  throughout  the  intervening  ages,  at- 
tests not  a  will-to-believe  "despite  the  evidence,"  but  rather  a  sense 
of  being  recipient  of  the  presence  of  a  Thou  who  conveys  the  assur- 
ance of  unending  Love :  "Have  you  not  read  in  the  book  of  Moses  how 
God  said  to  him,  T  am  the  God  of  Abraham,  and  the  God  of  Isaac,  and 
the  God  of  Jacob'?  He  is  not  God  of  the  dead,  but  of  the  living." 
(Mk.  12:26-7) 

Abortion,  infant  mortality  and  extreme  mental  retardation  con- 
front us  with  instances  in  which  we  may  be  empirically  uncertain 
whether  or  not  we  are  dealing  with  "personal"  life.  But  the  "birth- 
right" of  Christian  faith — however  easily  sold  for  a  mess  of  "pottage" 
— includes  the  confident  assurance  that  whenever  God  takes  up  a  per- 
sonalizing relationship  with  a  developing  organism  (and  we  do  not 
need  to  claim  to  know  "when")  God's  relationship  is  a  never-to-be- 
severed  relationship  such  that  literally  nothing  will  ever  be  able  finally 
to  separate  the  creature  from  the  finally-fullfilling  power  of  the 
Agape  of  God  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord. 

Within  classical  Christianity  God's  victory  over  death  through 
his  resurrection  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  is  understood  as  having  cosmic 
"metaphysical"  significance.  But — at  least  in  the  New  Testament — the 
metaphysical  significance  (the  significance  for  our  understanding  of 
what  is  ultimately  real)  is  predominantly  understood  not  impersonal- 
istically  or  subpersonalistically — in  magic  or  legalistic-juridical  cat- 
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egories — but  rather  in  the  most  highly  personal  and  interpersonal 
terms. 

The  issues  of  the  significance  of  Jesus'  life  are  the  personal-his- 
torical issues  of  the  significance  of  human  life ;  the  issues  of  becoming 
— through  a  moment-by-moment  acceptance  of  the  personalizing 
power  of  God — fully  personally-interpersonally  human  by  the  decisive 
exercise  of  self-involving  responsible-freedom  in  a  series  of  crises- 
calling-for-decision  within  a  shifting  temporal-historical  horizon  of 
life-contexts  which — in  the  "highs"  of  abundance,  bliss  and  goodness 
(e.g.,  "the  temptations  in  the  wilderness"  following  upon  Jesus'  bap- 
tismal experience  of  unique  Sonship  with  God)  as  well  as  in  the  "lows" 
of  privation,  anguish  and  suffering  of  evil  (e.g.,  Gethsemane  and  the 
cross) — militate  against  and  put-to-the-test-of -temptation  one's  de- 
veloping maturation  of  humanness  in  faith,  love,  trust,  obedience  and 
worship. 

Hence  man's  ambiguous,  mysterious,  self-involving  responsibility 
in  and  for  his  own  "tragic  plight"  is  viewed  in  Christianity,  as  in 
Judaism,  as  paradoxically  related  to — though  by  no  means  simply 
equivalent  with — the  peculiar  category  of  "sin"  as  an  enigmatic  re- 
lational-reality which  at  one  and  the  same  time  manifests  man's 
relationship  to  the  Transtragic  (God)  and  man's  tragic  cut-ofT-ness 
from  the  Transtragic. 

The  category  of  sin  is  related  to  and  presupposes  the  categories 
of  morality  and  guilt.  Sin  includes  moral  guilt :  self-involving,  respon- 
sibly-free violation  of  moral  sensitivity  to  the  imperativeness  or  oblig- 
atoriness of  inter-human  need  (whether  through  action  or  failure  to 
act)  and/or  moral  de-sensitization  (through  repression  of  tacitly 
emerging  moral  sensitivity).  But  the  category  of  sin  is  phenomenolog- 
ically — whether  valid  or  illusory — a  higher-order,  dimensionally  more- 
complex,  higher-level  integrative  category  of  personal  awareness  than 
the  categories  of  morality  and  moral  guilt. 

"Sin"  is  a  religious,  not  a  secular,  category.  The  category  of  sin 
arises  and  functions  in  a  meaningful  way  only  within  the  perspective 
of  a  theistic  (or  minimally  "henotheistic")  understanding  of  relation- 
ship to  a  God  who  is  the  ultimate  Source  of  man's  moral  sensibilities 
as  both  personal  and  righteous.  (Hence  pantheistic  reinterpretations 
of  "Christianity"  lose — among  other  things — the  semantic,  relational 
context  in  which  the  category  of  sin  can  meaningfully  function.) 

The  concept  of  the  universality  of  sin  as  pertaining  to  all  human 
agents  is  an  ambiguous — though  not  thereby  necessarily  invalid — 
concept.  It  can  have  appropriate  applicability  if  one  is  also  convinced — 
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as  Paul  and  Augustine  were— that  at  some  tacit  level  all  men  have 
some  (God-given)  potentiality  for  awareness  of  God  and  that  insofar 
as  men  do  not  acknowledge  any  such  awareness  at  the  explicit  level 
they  are  in  some  manner  engaged  in  repression  of  that  potentiality 
for  awareness.  In  addition  or  alternatively,  it  can  have  appropriate 
applicability  if  one  is  also  convinced  (as  basic  to  the  understanding 
of  the  Hebrew  prophets  long  before  Jesus)  that  any  violation  or  re- 
pression of  moral  sensitivity  is  de  facto — recognized  or  unrecognized — 
a  violation  of  the  righteous  and  holy  will  of  God  such  that  to  be  guilty 
of  immoral  disrelationship  toward  one's  neighbor  is  eo  ipso  to  be  also 
guilty  of  sinful  disrelationship  toward  God. 

Biblical  theism  "raises  the  stakes"  of  the  moral  categor}'  of  guilt 
to  that  of  the  theological  category  of  sin.  "The  fool  hath  said  in  his 
heart,  'There  is  no  God.'  "  But  from  the  perspective  of  Hebrew 
prophecy  "the  fool"  does  not  thereby  "transcend"  the  category  of  sin 
(unless  one  wants  to  say  that  he  "transcends"  it  "downward").  He 
simply  forfeits  the  capacity  to  recognize  himself  for  the  fool  he  is, 
but  does  not  thereby  evade  ultimate  accountability  before  God. 

One  further  point  should  be  mentioned  here,  though  it  cannot  be 
followed  out  at  length.  It  is  a  gross  historical-phenomenological  mis- 
take to  imagine  that  "all"  that  Biblical  theism  did  in  relation  to  the 
categories  of  morality  and  guilt  was  to  interpret  these  antecedently- 
given  human  understandings  of  interpersonal  relationship  within  the 
"additional  dimension"  of  relationship  to  God — though  this  "addi- 
tion" would  indeed  itself  be  of  profound  significance.  In  terms  of 
human  cultural  history,  the  very  content  of  what  "morality"  has  come 
to  mean  has  been  decisively  shaped  by  the  Biblical  developments  in 
understanding  and  appropriating  the  implications  of  the  imperative- 
ness upon  human  life  of  the  righteous,  holy,  loving  will  of  God.  It 
is  deceptively  easy  for  modern  Western  men  and  women — inside  as 
well  as  outside  the  church — to  tend  to  take  as  immanentally-humanly 
"self-evident"  the  imperativeness  of  responsive  sensitivity  to  inter- 
human  need  as  demanding  something  more  or  less  like  "agape"  love, 
and  to  lose  sight  of  the  historical  conditionedness  of  these  notions — 
even  in  modern  AVestern  "secularized"  culture — in  historical  processes 
which  first  took  on  their  decisively  originating  shaping  in  Biblical 
history.  At  some  tacit  level  perhaps  all  men  have  always  in  some 
sense  "known" — however  repressed — that  they  "ought"  to  "love" 
their  neighbors.  But,  in  any  case,  at  the  explicit  level  at  least,  these 
notions,  however  "evident"  to  us,  have  a  definite  history  and  that 
history  is,  in  its  origins,  Biblical  history. 
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Sin,  then,  is  a  theistic  theological  category  of  anthropological  un- 
derstanding :  a  negatively  self-involving,  responsibly-free  disrela- 
tionship  to  the  sovereign  will  of  the  holy  loving  God.  Any  effort  at  an 
exhaustive  "explanation"  of  the  "mystery  of  sin"  is  in  effect  a  denial 
of  the  validity  of  the  category  as  relating  the  mystery  of  the  un- 
fathomable depths  of  human  freedom  to  the  Mystery  of  the  Un- 
fathomable Depths  of  the  Freedom  of  God.  But  all  genuine  mystery 
involves  some  (conflictingly  revelatory-concealment  of)  semantic 
significance.  If  "sin"  were  sheerly  and  unconditionally  unintelligible 
the  concept  would  be  meaningless.  The  mystery  of  the  reality  of  sin 
has  a  partially  intelligible  setting  in  the  basic  situation  of  our  humanity, 
which  does  not  remove  the  mystery  but  rather  points  toward  the 
human  agent-field  correlation  within  which  the  mystery  of  the  reality 
of  sin  manifests  itself. 

The  relative  discontinuity  (vis-a-vis  continuity  of  reality-refer- 
ence to  any  and  all  realities  other  than  its  own  transcendence)  of  the 
unique  (originatively  differentiating),  irreversible  sclf-ccntcredness 
of  selfhood  and  the  relative  indeterminacy  (vis-a-vis  determination  by 
any  and  all  processes  other  than  its  own  agency)  of  the  affecting 
(spontaneously  changing),  uncoercible  self-determining  power  of 
freedom  constitutes  the  basis  within  the  essential  nature  of  the  tran- 
scendent agency  of  individual  human  agents  of  the  possibility  of  sin 
such  that  (Kierkegaard  and  Reinhold  Kiebuhr),  while  no  particular 
instance  or  manifestation  of  sin  is  strictly  "necessary,"  that  a  human 
being  shall — in  whatever  particular  ways — sin  is  so  "probable"  as  to 
be  for  all  practical  purposes,  humanly  speaking,  "inevitable."  (Indeed 
the  pervasively  decisive  victory  of  God  through  Jesus  over  all  temp- 
tation-to-sin is  seen  in  Christian  theology  as  the  Miracle  of  all  miracles 
in  an  impenetrable  mystery  of  the  Incarnationally-unique,  interper- 
sonally-indwelling  relation  of  God's  imperatively-empowering  grace 
and  Jesus'  finite,  human,  responsibly-free  self-involvement  in  accep- 
tance of  his  unique  election  by  the  Father. ) 

The  setting  of  sin  in  the  basic  situation  of  our  humanity  may  also 
lie  considered  from  the  other  "side" :  that  of  the  field  interconnected- 
ness  of  human  life.  Every  to-become-human  being  is  born  into  a  world 
which,  as  the  potential-contextual  field  of  human  interrelational  in- 
teraction, is  "already"  antecedently  distorted  and  perverted  by  the 
consequences  of  human  sin  (Rauschenbusch ).  The  interhuman  field 
situations  in  response  to  which  the  newborn  organism  will  eventually 
become  a  human  agent,  a  person,  are  ambiguously  both  humanizing 
and  dehumanizing,  personalizing  and  depersonalizing.  The  antecedent 
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extentionality  of  the  potentializing  contexts  of  the  interhuman  field 
will — with  a  pure  inevitability,  applicable  even  in  the  case  of  Jesus — 
mediate  to  the  child  the  temptation-to-sin  constituted  by  the  actualiz- 
ing perspectives  of  human  agents  who  are  themselves  "ahead"  of  the 
child  in  already  being  sinners. 

The  relatively  pervasive  continuity  (vis-a-vis  the  relative  dis- 
continuity of  the  irreversible  self-centeredness  of  selfhood)  of  the 
mutual  CO -involve  incnt  of  other  human  agents  in  their  field-mediated, 
self-openingly  interpenetrating  interrelationship  of  community -in- sin 
and  the  relative  determinacy  (vis-a-vis  the  relative  indeterminacy  of 
the  uncoercible,  self-determining  power  of  freedom)  of  the  reciprocal 
co-responsibility  of  other  human  agents  in  their  field-mediated,  re- 
sponsively  afifected  interactions  of  destiny-in-sin  inevitably  tempt  the 
child,  as  an  emerging  self  becoming  in  freedom,  toward  "crossing  the 
gap  of  indeterminacy"  and  entering  into  the  mutuality  and  reci- 
procity of  communal  destiny  in  sin.  (The  "matter  of  fact"  language 
of  the  preceding  sentence  points  toward  the  darkest,  ugliest,  sickest 
aspect  of  what  happens  real-ly,  which  is  nevertheless  universal  and, 
as  far  as  the  human  mind  can  see,  inevitable.  Such  is  the  paradoxical 
mystery  of  the  reality  of  sin.)  Thus  "the  sins  of  the  fathers"  and 
mothers  are  "visited  upon  the  children,"  not  only  "unto  the  third  and 
fourth  generation,"  but  unto  all  generations. 

That  we  who  are  already  (partially)  human  shall  tempt  those 
who  are  becoming  human  is  perfectly  inevitable.  That  we  are  never- 
theless responsible  is,  however,  also,  unfortunately,  part  of  the  para- 
doxical mystery  of  the  Christian  understanding  of  sin.  "Temptations- 
to-sin  are  sure  to  come.  Yet  zvoe  to  him  by  whom  they  come !  Better 
for  him  if  a  millstone  were  hung  round  his  neck  and  he  were  cast 
into  the  sea.  than  that  he  should  tempt  one  of  these  little  ones  to  sin." 
(Lk.  17:1-2) 

Dying  mortality  is  the  relatively  appropriate  destiny  of  man  as 
sinner:  as  relatively  un-faithful,  un-loving,  mis-trusting,  dis-obedient 
and  idolatrous  (when  lifted  up  "high")  or  blasphemous  (when  cast 
down  "low")  vis-a-vis  the  holy,  living  God  of  mysterious  love.  Death 
is  not  the  direct-primary  enemy  of  man.  The  direct-primary  enemy  of 
man — which  in  subverting  the  humaneness  of  the  human  makes  death 
relatively  appropriate — is  sin :  the  unrealistically-disproportional  self- 
centered,  ir-responsible  misdirection  of  freedom  vis-a-vis  others  and 
the  Other.  Jesus'  direct  and  primary  struggle  and  victory  is  vis-a-vis 
peirasmos:  the  temptation-toward-sin  of  crises  (of  goodness  and  evil, 
of  joy  and  suffering,  of  ecstacy  and  agony,  of  the  Presence-of-God 
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and  Forsakeniiess-hy-God.  of  Heaven  and  Hell )  which  tend  seduc- 
tively to  lure  and  entice  the  will  of  man  away  from  the  propriet}-  of 
the  sole  ultimacy  of  the  will  of  God.  His  direct  and  primary  victory 
is  the  victory  of  God's  power  to  personalize  the  human  perfectly, 
completely,  once-for-all-decisively  "against  the  odds"  of  the  pro- 
foundest  extremities  of  peirasmos :  the  trial-of-temptation  of  the 
highest  Heaven  and  the  lowest  Hell. 

In  dying  Jesus  is  indirectly  victorious  over  death  because  he  is 
directly  victorious  over  the  depersonalizing  power  of  the  Last  Temp- 
tation :  no  temptation  can  lure  him  away  from  ultimate  devotion  to 
the  obscure  will  of  the  now — temporarily — -Hidden  God.  Death  "has 
no  claim  over  him"  because — unlike  the  many — it  is  in  no  way  ap- 
propriate for  him.  Jesus,  the  One,  dies  jiilly  ready — beyond  tempta- 
tion— for  everlasting  life  as  blessedness.  "Therefore  God  has  highly 
exalted  him."  And  as  the  Son  of  Man  goes,  so  may  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  men  go,  insofar  as  they  are  willing  to  receive  the  tried- 
and-victorious  power  of  his  life,  death  and  resurrection. 

Thus  the  Christian  transtragic  attitude  toward  death  is  primordi- 
ally  grounded  in  what  is  (fallibly,  indemonstrably,  but  experientially- 
verifiably)  know^n  to  be  experience  of  I-Thou  relationship  with  the 
living  God  of  holy  love.  In  this  experiential  context  the  Christian 
knows  himself  as  sinner,  as  one  who  has — in  tacitly  self-deceptive  as 
well  as  more  explicitly  recognized  ways — violated  God's  holy  love, 
and  as  one  for  whom  death  is  appropriate.  But  in  this  same  experi- 
ential context  the  Christian  also  knows  himself  as  a  sinner  forgiven, 
as  one  for  whom  Christ  died,  as  a  forgiven  sinner  whom  God  wills 
to  redeem  and  prepare  for  unending  joyful  communion  with  himself, 
with  Jesus  as  the  Son  of  Man,  and  with  the  sons  and  daughters  of 
men.  Death  is  seen  as  tragic.  But  tragedy  is  seen  not  as  final,  but  as 
penultimate.  God's  self-revealing  holy  love  is  seen  as  alone  ultimate, 
and  ultimately  to  be  all-victorious  because  already  once-for-all  de- 
cisively victorious  in  the  tried-and-perfected  conquest  of  temptation- 
to-sin  in  the  life  and  death  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  and  thereby  vic- 
torious over  death  in  his  resurrection. 


Leibniz's  view  that  "this  is  the  best  of  all  possible  worlds"  scarcely 
accords  with  ordinary  (philosophically  unsophisticated!)  sensibil- 
ities. The  relatively  full  articulation  of  "the  tragic  sense  of  life"  may 
indeed  be  a  rare  and  prodigious  human  achievement.  But  more 
ordinary  humane  sensibilities  show  at  least  some  tacit  rapport  with 
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tragic  sensibility  to  the  mystery  of  the  reaUty  of  overwhelming  human 
suffering : 

The  most  basic  and  pervasive  features  of  the  human  ("field") 
situation  in  the  world  are  unfitting  for  the  adequate  fulfillment  of 
human  existence.  The  sense  of  dimensional  disproportionality  and 
temporal  untimelincss  haunts  man's  sense  of  a  comprehensive  and 
ineradicable  inappropriateness  of  the  field  of  human  agency  as  un- 
fitting for  man's  deepest  needs  and  highest  aspirations.  Human 
sensitivity  has  not  awaited  the  discovery  of  the  second  law  of  thermo- 
dynamics in  order  to  glimpse  the  unnerving  recognition  that  all  human 
life — like  all  animal  life,  but  with  the  uniquely  privileged  burden  of 
self-awareness  and  anticipative  contemplation — is  the  effort  to  race 
against  time  "up  the  down-staircase"  in  which  all  we  do  and  are 
and  aspire  to  become  is  radically  vulnerable  and  at  best  shut-up 
within  the  limits  of  mortality  and  bondage  to  decay. 

Implicit  within  the  dynamics  of  tragic  sensibility  is  indeed  some 
obscure,  contrasting  vision  of  a  "Higher  Possibility"  for  the  humaniza- 
tion  of  life  which  would  be— at  least  "more" — fitting  for  man's  deepest 
needs  and  aspirations.  But  the  tacit  sense  of  a  higher  possibility 
functions  within  tragic  sensibility  simply  to  focus  the  sense  of  the 
tragic  plight  of  human  life:  man  knows  himself  as  cut-off-from  the 
higher  possibility.  Man  cannot  convert  the  higher  possibility  into 
actuality.  The  higher  possibility  remains  an  impossible  possibility  for 
autonomous  human  achievement.  Need  may  father  the  wish  but  can- 
not produce  the  fulfillment. 

''Natural  theology'  can  be  produced  by  what  appears  as  relatively 
"autonomous"  human  reasoning:  a  reasoning  which  has  been,  I  sus- 
pect, usually  in  part  at  least  a  response  to  some  dawning  of  tragic 
sensibility.  (By  "natural  theology"  I  mean  here  primarily  the  genuine 
Item,  whose  authentic  credentials  include  its  development  apart  from 
any  cultural  contact  with  Hebraic  or  Christian  understandings — not 
the  hybrids  which  often  result  from  ambivalent  response  to  exposure 
to  Judaeo-Christian  tradition!)  For  brief  outline  purposes  the  most 
typical  development  of  natural  theology  may  be  characterized  in  terms 
of  the  conceptual  formulation  of  four  major  "attributes  of  Ultimate 
Reality"  which  emerge  out  of  an  awareness  of  contrast  with  four 
features  of  creaturely  reality:  all-incliisiveness  ("unlimited  all-encom- 
passingness,"  etc.)  in  contrast  with  finitude;  eternalncss  ("everlast- 
mgness,"  "ever-enduringness,"  etc.)  in  contrast  with  transitoriness ; 
absoluteness  ("self-sufficiency,"  etc.)  in  contrast  with  relativity  ("con- 
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ditionedness,"  "derivativeness,"  etc.);  and  omnipotence  in  contrast 
with  necessitization  ("fate,"  etc.). 

These  typical  attributes  of  Ultimate  Reality  formulated  in  the 
development  of  natural  theology  are  often  explicitly  articulated  pri- 
marily as  a  reflective  response  to  cosmological  considerations.  But 
while  some  explicit  cosmological  views  (including  the  three  pro- 
pounded by  contemporary  physicists)  provide  a  more  evident  spring- 
board for  natural  theology  than  do  some  other  views,  I  suspect  that 
the  evocative  source  of  natural  theology  is  more  primordially  rooted 
in  what  might  be  called  "intuition"  or  "existential  insight."  which  itself 
arises  out  of  at  least  tacit  sensitivity  to  some  of  the  more  evident 
features  of  the  human  tragic  plight.  "Finitude,"  "transitoriness," 
"relativity"  and  "necessitization"  may  come  to  be  recognized  and 
objectifiable  through  meditative  reflection  upon  man's  cosmic  "field- 
situation."  But,  more  primordially,  these  terms  characterize  features 
of  anthropological  self -understanding.  The  "cool"  detachment  of 
cosmological  natural  theology  is  antecedently  rooted  in  the  vulner- 
ably-engaged, restless  dis-ease  of  the  human  spirit :  the  recognition 
that  all  is  not  "well  with  man  in  the  world." 

Natural  theology  may  illuminate  man's  tragic  plight  in  making 
it  all  the  more  clear :  that  man  is  indeed  phenomenologically  cut-off- 
from  Ultimate  Reality ;  that  autonomous  human  -religiosity  cannot 
bridge  the  gap ;  that  the  higher  possibility  for  the  humanization  of 
life  which  man  only  dimly  conceives  can  be  achieved  neither  by  human 
autonomy  itself  nor  by  "Ultimate  Reality"  as  "autonomously"  con- 
ceived by  man ;  that  man's  plight  is  too  radical  for  "salvation"  to  be 
a  possibility  either  for  man  himself  or  for  a  sub-personally  conceived 
Ultimate.  Thus  natural  theology  illumines  man's  tragic  sensibility 
to  the  mystery  of  the  reality  of  overwhelming  human  suffering  by 
exhibiting  man's  radical  need  for  higher-order  conversions  of  hu- 
manizing transformation,  but  provides  no  ground  for  hope  that  any 
relevant  conversion  may  be  forthcoming. 

Natural  theology  in  relation  to  tragic  sensibility  can  be  seen  as  a 
ground  for  hope  if  and  only  if  it  is  seen  as  a  manifestation  of  some- 
thing more  than  "natural"  and  beyond  man's  apparently  "autonomous" 
powers.  But  it  can  be  seen  this  way  only  through  a  radical  conversion 
of  man's  understanding  of  Ultimate  Reality.  And  this  man  cannot 
produce.  If  the  Ultimate  is  radically  Personal,  man  can  only  come 
to  know  this  if  God  reveals  himself  to  man. 

Allow  me,  for  brevity's  sake,  to  act  as  though  I  were  not  a  twen- 
tieth-century  man — which   perhaps   I   am   not — and   speak  of  God's 
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self-revelation   straightforwardly  as  though   I   helieved   it — which   in 
fact  I  do : 

God  manifests  his  holiness  which — despite  his  imanent,  all-in- 
clusizr  relational  participation  with  all  things  creaturely — radically 
differentiates  the  God-ness  of  God  from  the  creatureliness  of  crea- 
tures :  God  in  his  transcendence  is  radically  other.  Yet  in  manifesting 
his  transcendent  holiness  in  relational  encounter  with  man  God  re- 
lates himself  to  human  life  to  sanctify  what — indeed  "in  itself" — 
neither  is  nor  can  be  "holy." 

The  recognition  of  God  as  "the  Holy  One  of  Israel"  also  converts 
and  personalizes  the  sigiiificance  of  God's  "all-inclusiveness"  into 
"omni-presence" :  a  personalizing  presence  so  omni-comprehensive 
as  to  be  indiscernibly  operative  even  in  and  through  God's  "with- 
drawal of  his  presence"  in  the  experiential  manifestation  of  his  ab- 
sence. And.  beginning  with  the  Abrahamic  conviction  that  "through 
your  offspring  all  the  families  of  the  earth  shall  bless  themselves,"  on 
through  the  Deutero-Isaianic  servant  poems,  and  reaching  its  climac- 
tic focus  in  the  significance  of  Jesus  as  interpreted  in  the  later 
Pauline  theology,  the  sanctification  of  human  life  being  accomplished 
by  the  holy  living  God  is  promised  as  yet-to-become  universally  "all- 
inclusive." 

God  manifests  his  comingness  in  which — despite  his  ever-enduring - 
ness  as  the  "self-grounded  sustaining  ground  of  the  stability  of  all 
that  is" — he  dynamically  changes  his  modes  of  manifestation  within 
human  historical  temporality.  God  is  the  "God  who  acts" :  who  "has 
come,  comes,  and  is  yet  to  come."  God's  advent  may  itself  be  not  only 
manifest  but  also  hidden :  in  contemporarily  indiscernible  pre-veni- 
ence  of  his  gracious  coming,  God  himself  "prepares  the  way"  for  yet- 
future  manifestations  of  his  coming. 

The  recognition  of  God  as  "the  coming  One"  also  converts  and 
personalizes  the  significance  of  God's  "ever-enduringness"  or  "eternal- 
ness"  into  "trustworthiness" :  the  "stability"  of  God  is  not  that  of 
"static,  inalterable  substance,"  but  rather  the  utterly  steadfast,  faith- 
ful, abiding  personal  reliability  of  God  in  and  through  all  creaturely 
changes  and  in  and  through  all  variations  in  God's  own  changing 
temporal  modes  of  manifestation  and  hiddenness.  God's  love  is  chesed : 
the  "steadfast-love"  of  the  Lord  which  "abides  forever."  God's  ever- 
enduring  trustworthiness  in  relation  to  man  is  manifest  in  the  inten- 
tion and  power  of  his  pre-dcstination  of  all  human  life  toward  a  uni- 
versal consummation  in  which  freedom  shall  find  its  beatific  fulfillment 
in  response  to  God's  steadfast-love. 
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God  manifests  his  condescension  in  which — despite  his  absoluteness 
as  "the  Most  High"  who  is  the  originating  source  of  all  creatures, 
who  are  absolutely-dependent  upon  their  Creator  for  their  very  ex- 
istence— God  himself  places  himself  in  dependent  relationship  to  his 
human  creatures.  The  incomprehensibly  exalted  Most  High  con- 
descends to  come  down  to  us,  dwelling  in  our  midst  (manifestly  or 
hiddenly)  :  the  Creator  himself  "vulnerable"  to  the  actions  and  pas- 
sions of  creatures,  for  their  sake.  The  primary  corporate  manifesta- 
tion of  the  condescension  of  the  Most  High  is  God's  covenanting  rela- 
tionship with  man  in  which  man  not  only  comes  to  know  his  depen- 
dence upon  God  but  God  commits  himself  irrevocably  to  vulnerable 
dependence  upon  man  in  genuine  mutuality  and  reciprocity.  Indeed 
the  asymmetrical  character  of  this  covenant-reciprocity  appears  in  the 
paradox  that  whereas  man  may  de  facto  "renounce"  the  covenant 
through  disobedient  infidelity  in  sin,  God  the  Most  High — though  in- 
deed he  may  withdraw  his  manifest-presence,  abandon  us,  hand  us 
over  to  oppression,  and  "renounce"  us  for  a  (negatively)  kairotic 
"time" — will  not  renounce  his  covenant  nor  abandon  us  forever,  but 
will  himself  in  his  proper-time  again  renew  his  covenant-relation. 
Even  though  man  be  unfaithful  to  the  God  who  has  con-descended  to 
him  and  go  "whoring"  after  false  gods  and  idols,  God  himself  will 
remain  steadfastly  faithful  and  will  condescend  again  to  seek  and  to 
save  the  lost.  God  is  the  One  who  sticks  to  it.  The  "Hound  of 
Heaven"  disappears  to  reappear  again.  He  keeps  on  bugging  man. 

The  recognition  of  God's  condescension  to  man  also  converts  and 
personalizes  the  significance  of  God's  "absoluteness."  God  is  known 
as  a  personal  Knower  whose  "absolute  perspective"  includes  and 
immeasurably  transcends  all  relative  human  perspectives.  God  is 
"the  all-knowing  One"  who  knows  us  as  we  cannot  know  ourselves. 
Indeed  the  Biblical  "knowledge  of  God"  is  pre-eminently  the  knowl- 
edge that  zi'e  are  known  by  God :  we  are  perfectly  known  by  the  per- 
fect Knower  "from  whom  no  secrets  are  hid."  Moreover,  God's  know- 
ing-of-man  is  not  aloof  or  static  but  intimately  relational  and  dynamic. 
Covenant  is  established  by  God's  election  :  God  speaks  his  vocal  Word, 
addresses  man,  calls  man,  mysteriously  names  himself  to  man,  and 
re-names  those  whom  he  elects  and  calls.  God's  election  inaugurates 
the  perfection  of  the  personalization  of  human  life:  God  himself 
evokes  man  toward  becoming  "in  the  image  of  God."  And  though 
man  forsake  his  covenant-election,  "the  election  and  call  of  God  are 
irrevocable."  God's  election  is  finally  once-for-all  fulfilled  in  One. 
But  the  electing  "work"  of  God's  Holy  Spirit  shall  not  be  accomplished 
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until  "the  many"  have  heen  brought  into  full  acceptance  of  the  power 
of  that  victorious  fulfillment. 

The  climax  of  God's  self-revelation  is  God's  manifestation  of  his 
righteousness  in  which — despite  the  ultimate  spontaneity  and  free- 
dom of  God's  omnipotence  as  sovereign  Lord  over  all — God  discloses 
his  ordering  will  for  human  life  which  addresses  man's  freedom  as  the 
"must"  not  of  "necessity"  but  of  a  "divine  imperative"  which  requires 
man's  spontaneously-free  response.  The  omnipotently  sovereign  "Lord 
God  the  Almighty"  cares  about  the  ordering  of  creaturely  life.  God's 
covenanting  relationship  with  man  involves  also  his  law-giving  for 
interhuman  life.  The  long  history  of  detailed  particularities  in  the 
development  of  the  understanding  of  Torah  and  in  the  later  rab- 
binical interpretations  of  legalistic  requirements  may  indeed  represent, 
as  Jesus  thought,  an  autonomous  human  distortion  of  the  demand  of 
God's  righteousness.  The  prophet  Micah  could  also  say :  "He  hath 
shown  thee,  O  man.  what  is  right.  And  what  doth  the  Lord  require 
of  thee,  l)ut  to  do  justice  and  to  love  mercy  and  to  walk  humbly  with 
thy  God?"  Yet  there  is  a  relevant  truth  behind  even  the  distortive 
proliferations  of  ceremonial  and  legalistic  "requirements" :  What  is 
"trivial"  in  the  eyes  of  man  may  not  be  trivial  in  the  sight  of  God. 
The  imperativeness  of  the  omni-sovereign  righteous  rule  of  God  relates 
to  the  total  ordering  of  human  life  such  that  the  need  of  the  most 
"insignificant"  man,  woman,  or  child  constitutes  a  "moral  obliga- 
tion." 

The  recognition  of  the  righteousness  of  God  also  converts  and 
personalizes  the  significance  of  God's  "omnipotence."  God  himself 
in  his  transcendently  sovereign  freedom  chooses  to  exercise  his  all- 
mighty  Lordship  over  his  creatures  not  in  arbitrariness,  nor  pri- 
marily in  manipulation,  coercion  and  "force,"  but  rather  in  mercy. 
His  mercy  is  manifest  in  his  forgiveness  of  the  unforgivable  (which 
is  precisely  the  status  of  sin  as  sin  vis-a-vis  the  righteousness  of  God). 
His  mercy  is  manifest  also  in  his  gracious  gift  of  empowerment  to- 
ward conformity  with  the  demand  of  his  righteousness,  which  is 
just  not  an  autonomous  human  possibility.  Righteousness  is  just 
not  a  human  prerogative  or  autonomous  "possession."  Thus  even 
Jesus  of  Nazareth,  "the  righteous  One,"  knows — whether  or  not 
anyone  else  knows  it  or  not — that  "his  righteousness"  is  precisely 
not  "his":  "Why  do  you  call  me  'good'?  No  one  is  good  but  God 
alone!"  (Mk.  10:  18) 

The  radical  conversion  and  personalization  in  "Biblical  man's" 
understanding   of   God.    evoked   through   God's   own   personal    self- 
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revelation,  also  produces  a  correlative  conversion  in  hitman  (individ- 
ual and  corporate)  selj-nnderstanding.  (Thoroughgoing  "existential- 
ist" reinterpretations  of  the  status  of  "self-understanding"  radically 
distort  the  Biblical  perspective  upon  converted  self-understanding  in 
at  least  two  fundamental  respects:  The  Biblical  view  of  the  conver-' 
sion  of  human  self-understanding  assumes  this  conversion  as  depen- 
dent upon  the  irreversible  priority  of  God's  self-revelation  as  convert- 
ing our  human  understanding  of  God.  The  conversion  in  self-under- 
standing is  itself  understood  in  terms  of  relationship  to  the  reality  of 
God.  A  conversion  in  self-understanding  by  itself  "alone"  is  like  a 
"cut  flower."  One  need  not  be  entirely  surprised  when  a  cut  flower 
withers  and  dies.) 

In  contrast  with  an  awareness  of  the  righteousness  of  God,  man 
is  enabled  to  recognize  his  own  sinfulness.  In  the  contingent  (never 
strictly  "necessitized")  perversion  of  the  possibilities  of  the  power 
of  his  own  responsible  freedom  man  has  "already"  oriented  his  life 
away  from  direction  toward  God  and  direction  toward  his  neighbor 
by  the  righteousness  of  God.  Insofar  as  man  recognizes  the  profound 
depths  of  his  own  antecedent  history  in  sin  he  recognizes  also  the 
"bondage"  of  his  will :  his  misdirection  of  life  is  irreversible.  He  has 
helped  to  forge  his  own  chains  which  he  cannot  now  break.  He  has 
dug  himself  into  a  pit  that  he  cannot  raise  himself  out  of.  He  has  done 
and  left  undone  what  he  cannot  now  undo  and  re-do. 

In  contrast  with  an  awareness  of  the  holiness  of  God  man  is  en- 
abled to  recognize  the  profanity  of  shared  inter-human  life.  Vis-a-vis 
God's  holiness,  the  very  commonness  of  human  existence  is  perceived 
as  somehow  "in-curved  back  in  upon  itself  away-from  God."  The 
meaning  of  "profanity,"  like  the  meaning  of  "holiness,"  can  be  con- 
ceived only  if  and  insofar  as  it  is  perceived.  The  person  who  has — in  his 
own  best  understanding  of  his  own  life — never  experienced  God  can 
attain  some  abstract  conceptual  notion  of  the  meaning  of  "sin"  and 
"righteousness,"  but  not  of  "profanity"  or  "holiness."  Profanity  and 
holiness  are  related  to  but  by  no  means  identical  with  sinfulness  and 
righteousness.  (In  the  awareness  of  sinfulness  and  righteousness  voli- 
tion is  primary.  In  the  awareness  of  profanity  and  holiness  perception 
is  primary.) 

Only  the  man  or  woman  who  has — even  if  unacknowledged — -been 
granted  so}ne  experience  of  God  can  have  any  comprehension  of  the 
meaning  of  Isaiah's  vision  in  the  temple:  "In  the  year  that  King 
Uzziah  died  I  saw  the  Lord,  sitting  upon  a  throne,  high  and  lifted 
up.  .  .  .  'Holy,  holy,  holy  is  the  Lord  of  hosts ;  the  whole  earth  is  filled 
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with  his  glory.'  And  the  foundations  of  the  thresholds  shook  at  the 
voice  of  him  who  called.  .  .  .  And  I  said,  'Woe  is  me !  For  I  am  lost ; 
for  I  am  a  man  of  unclean  lips,  and  I  dwell  in  the  midst  of  a  people 
of  unclean  lips ;  for  my  eyes  have  seen  the  King,  the  Lord  of  hosts !' 
Then  flew  one  of  the  seraphim  to  me,  having  in  his  hand  a  burning 
coal.  .  .  .  And  he  touched  my  mouth  and  said :  'Behold,  this  has 
touched  your  lips;  your  guilt  is  taken  away  and  your  sin  forgiven.' 
And  I  heard  the  voice  of  the  Lord  saying,  'Whom  shall  I  send  and 
who  will  go  for  us?'  Then  I  said,  'Here  am  I !  Send  me.'  And  he  said, 
'Go  and  say  to  this  people.  .  .'  " 

In  contrast  with  an  awareness  of  the  condescension  of  God.  man 
is  enabled  to  recognize  his  own  inordinately  prideful  self -exaltation. 
Man's  ascendant-aspiration  toward  would-be  autonomy — individual 
and  corporate  (including  national  and  all  other  "in-groups"  as  over- 
against  "out-groups" )— in  and  under  its  legitimacies  also  expresses 
itself  in  an  ultimately  un-realistic  distortion  of  the  prerogatives  of 
creaturehood  toward  idolatrous  ultimatisation  of  what  prima  facie 
cannot  be  Ultimate.  Vis-a-vis  the  condescension  of  the  Most  High 
who,  in  manifold  ways  and  finally  in  Incarnate  union  with  a  human 
life  in  "the  form  of  the  Servant,"  renounces  the  exercise  of  his  own 
prerogatives  as  Creator  alone  exalted  over  all,  man  is  enabled  to  see 
and  acknowledge  the  facticity,  unfittingness,  irony,  tragedy  and  sin- 
fulness of  his  own  hubris. 

In  contrast  with  an  awareness  of  the  dynamic  comingness  of  God, 
man  is  enabled  to  recognize  his  own  despair.  Only  the  advent  of  the 
living  God  as  the  Giver  of  hope  empowers  man  to  see  in  retrospect 
his  own  antecedent  inertialication  of  life's  possibilities.  What  was 
seen  as  the  inescapable  futility  of  the  repetitiousness  of  life — in  which 
there  neither  is  nor  can  be  any  really  "new  thing  under  the  sun" — 
is  now  seen  as  a  blasphemous  "hardness  of  heart"  in  shutting  out  the 
ever-renewing  possibilities  of  the  living  God  who  wills  to  be  for  man 
the  Giver  of  eternally-worthwhile  life. 

The  radical  conversion  and  personalization  in  "Biblical  man's" 
understanding  of  God  and  the  correlative  conversion  in  man's  individ- 
ual and  corporate  self-understanding  are  teleologically  oriented  to- 
ward a  "third"  conversion :  the  conversion  of  human  being  in  be- 
coming toward  full  creaturely-personalization.  It  is  not  only  the 
self-understanding  of  humanity  which  needs  conversion ;  it  is  hu- 
manity itself  which  needs  conversion.  A  radical  transformation  is 
needed  which  can  only  be  accomplished  by  God  himself  through 
man's  responsively  free  acceptance  of  the  gift  of  the  Giver :  God's  de- 
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liverance  of  human  fallenness  in  bondage  and  lostness  and  God's  recon- 
ciliation of  human  aHenation  in  enmity  and  namelessness,  through 
God's  empowering  reversal  of  human  sinfulness  into  fitting  worship, 
humiHty  and  hope,  faith  and  love,  trust  and  obedience. 

The  gift  may  and  may  not  be  received.  But  it  is  freely  offered  by 
the  eternal  Thou  who  in  his  advent  says : 

"I  know  you.  I  created  you.  I  have  loved  you  from  your  mother's 
womb.  You  have  fled — as  you  know  now — from  my  love,  but  I  love 
you  nevertheless  and  not-the-less  and,  however  far  you  flee,  it  is  I 
who  sustain  your  very  power  of  fleeing,  and  I  will  never  finally  let 
you  go.  I  accept  you  as  you  are.  You  are  forgiven.  I  know  all  your 
sufferings.  I  have  always  known  them.  Beyond  your  understanding  I 
have  always  shared  them.  I  also  know  all  the  little  tricks  by  which  you 
try  to  hide  the  ugliness  you  have  made  of  your  life  from  yourself 
and  others.  But  you  are  beautiful.  You  are  beautiful  more  deeply 
within  than  you  can  see.  You  are  beautiful  because  you  yourself,  in 
the  unique  person  that  only  you  are,  reflect  already  something  of  the 
beauty  of  my  holiness  in  a  way  which  shall  never  end.  You  are  beau- 
tiful also  because  I,  and  I  alone,  see  the  beauty  you  shall  become. 
Through  the  transforming  power  of  my  love  you  shall  become  per- 
fectly beautiful.  You  shall  become  perfectly  beautiful  in  a  uniquely 
irreplaceable  way,  which  neither  you  nor  I  will  work  out  alone,  for 
we  shall  work  it  out  together.  Your  life  from  now  on  will  not  be  easy. 
You  will  continue  to  suffer.  You  will  continue  to  experience  tempta- 
tion. When  I  grant  vou  some  moments  in  which  you  seem  to  have 
come  beyond  suffering  and  temptation,  rejoice.  And  if  you  do  not  for- 
get me  again,  I  will  give  you  joy  even  in  the  midst  of  suffering  and  the 
power  of  obedience  even  in  the  midst  of  temptation. 

"You  will  awake  on  some  morrow  to  find  that  you  no  longer  find 
me.  Instead  of  fulfillment  there  will  be  a  void.  Instead  of  my  Presence 
there  will  be  my  Absence.  From  my  side  I  shall  still  be  present  to 
you.  But  you  will  not  perceive  our  relation  that  way.  You  will  per- 
ceive my  Absence.  That  will  be  the  Crisis  of  temptation  and  you 
will  have  a  choice  to  make. 

"If  you  choose  wrongly,  that  will  delay  the  business  to  be  trans- 
acted between  us.  But,  even  so,  your  choice  will  not  be  the  last  word 
between  us.  For  your  sake,  I  must  have  the  last  word,  for  I  am  the  first 
and  last  Word  for  your  sake  and  for  all.  If  you  choose  rightly,  that  will 
facilitate  matters  between  us,  speeding  up  the  process  of  perfecting 
your  faith  and  purifying  your  love.  For  I  am  like  a  refiner's  fire.  That 
will  not  be  pleasant  for  you.  But  it  will  be  worth  it.  For  I  am  holy. 
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in  a  way  you  cannot  now  understand,  and  the  last  distortion  of  un- 
love must  finally  yield.  I  sovereignly  will  to  give  you,  and  all,  eternal 
life.  But  the  eternal  life  I  will  to  give  you  can  only  l)e  blessedness 
and  joy  when  you  are  utterly  perfected  in  faith,  love,  trust,  obedience 
and  worship. 

"When  you  perceive  only  my  Absence,  then  you  must  choose.  One 
choice  will  be  to  get  along  without  me.  You  can  do  that.  You  can 
do  that  because,  if  that  is  what  you  opt  for,  I  shall  empower  you,  for  a 
while,  to  do  just  that,  though  you  will  scarcely  realize  that  it  is  I 
who  empower  your  'autonomy.'  The  other  choice  will  be  for  you  to 
hold  on  to  me  even  when  I  am  no  longer  'there'  to  be  held  on  to. 

"If  in  the  darkness,  when  you  are  all  alone,  and  I  am  gone,  and 
there  is  only  anguish  and  Forsakenness,  you  will  not  let  me  go,  but 
continue  to  wrestle  with  my  impalpable  Presence  even  in  my  Ab- 
sence; if  you  continue  to  call  me  'my  God'  even  when  my  Presence 
has  vanished  and  you  are  alone  and  wracked  with  pain ;  and  if  you 
simply  will  not  give  up  and  call  it  quits ;  if  you  will  not  let  yourself 
off  the  hook  by  letting  me  off  the  hook ;  if  you  steadfastly  insist  upon 
remembering  our  former  communion ;  if  you  remain  unswervingly 
faithful  to  the  vision  of  my  Presence  which  I  give  you  now ;  if  you 
remain  obedient  to  the  commissioning  obligation  which  I  lay  upon 
you  now ;  if  you  continue  to  trust  me,  against  all  temptation  to  take 
the  easy,  tension-reducing  'out'  of  ultimate  despair ;  if  you  just  go  on 
loving  me  when  you  cannot  have  me  and  loving  your  fellow-sufTerers 
when  you  cannot  sense  my  compassion ;  if  you  go  on  stubbornly 
worshiping  me  in  the  night  when  there  is  no  light  to  behold  my  face ; 
if  you  say,  'Though  I  have  the  world  and  have  not  Thee,  I  have 
nothing,  yet  if  I  have  nothing  in  the  world  and  still  have  Thee,  I  have 
air :  then,  having  been  willing  to  learn  what  it  means  to  be  crucified- 
with  my  Messiah,  you  shall  learn  also  what  it  means  to  be  raised-with 
him,  for  he  is  the  Pioneer  and  Perfector  of  faith  whose  victory  was 
once-for-all  perfected  through  suffering  and  temptation." 

Insofar  as  this  conversional  metamorphosis  of  human  agents  is  ac- 
complished, the  need  for  a  "fourth"  conversion  becomes  evident:  In- 
sofar as  men  and  women  become,  by  God's  grace,  "fit  for  the  kingdom 
of  God,"  it  becomes  clear  that  the  pervasive  "field-situsLtion"  of  human 
life  in  the  world — fitting  for  man-as-sinner — is  unfitting  for  the  final 
fulfillment  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  The  final  achievement  of  God's 
purpose  to  bless  his  human  creatures  requires  God's  radical  meta- 
morphosis of  the  basic  conditions  of  super-  and  sub-ordination  in  the 
creaturely  field-situation  in  a  world.  Analogically  this  may  be  some- 
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thing  "like":  subordination  of  everything  physical  to  the  living,  sub- 
ordination of  all  life  to  the  creaturely-personal,  and  subordination  of 
all  creaturely-personal  life  to  the  worship  and  adoration  of  God  as 
Blessed  Holy  Trinity  whose  self-giving  agape  Love  shall  encompass 
and  govern  all  that  is  and  shall  be.  "For  the  creation  waits  with  eager 
longing  for  the  manifestation  of  the  sons  of  God ;  for  the  creation 
was  subordinated  to  futility,  not  of  its  own  will  but  by  the  will  of 
him  who  subordinated  it  in  hope :  because  the  creation  itself  will  be 
set  free  from  its  bondage-to-decay  and  obtain  the  glorious  liberty 
of  the  children  of  God"  (Rom.  8:19-21). 

Bultmann,  John  A.  T.  Robinson,  ct  al.  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing— the  conceptual  frameworks  of  20th-centurA'  science  and 
geometry  ofTer  a  more  viable,  cogent,  open-endedly  comprehensive 
and  analogically  suggestive  framework  for  the  Christian  conviction  of 
resurrection  and  the  life  of  the  world  to  come  than  did  even  the 
"primitive  cosmology  of  the  three-story  universe."  Paul's  cosmology, 
for  example,  presumably  included  the  assumptions  (1)  that  heaven — 
or  whatever  "place"  God  has  prepared  for  us — must  be  separated  by 
some  intervening  spatial  distance  from  this  world,  (2)  that  some 
sort  of  "spatial  migration"  will  be  necessary  in  order  to  get  there, 
and  (3)  that  our  present  bio-physical  body  is  "composed  of"  elements. 
His  faith  in  God's  power  to  sustain  our  personal  selfhood  (or  "inner 
man"),  to  transport  us  to  the  place  He  has  prepared  for  us,  and  to 
create  for  us  a  new  and  more  appropriate  embodiment  (no  longer 
"in  bondage  to  decay")  was  not,  apparently,  decisively  hampered 
by  these  "problematic"  aspects  of  (then)  contemporary  cosmological 
notions. 

The  contemporary  cultural  irony  is,  however,  that  multitudes  of 
educated  present-day  Christians  find  the  viability  and  credibility 
of  the  most  basic  convictions  of  classical  Christian  faith  substantially 
— often  decisively — hampered,  constricted  and  even  rendered  ut- 
terly incredible  (for  a  truth-concern  which  wants  to  be  "honest  to 
God")  by  the  grossest  misconceptions  of  what  the  reigning  cultural 
authority  of  "Science"  has  established  about  reality.  Perhaps  the  most 
pervasively  influential — and  tragic — phenomenon  of  "cultural  lag" 
(over  half  a  century  "behind  the  times")  in  our  time  is  the  con- 
tinuing cultural  dominance  of  the  older  notion  of  "science"  (modelled 
on  the  classical  physics)   which  assumed  that  the  "lawfulness  of  na- 
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ture"  was  a  rigid,  basically  static  determination  of  all  processes  in 
totally  (pre-)  determinate,  totally  closed  causal  systems. 

This  older  interpretation  of  "natural  law"  in  terms  of  inalterable 
rigidity  has  been  replaced  (in  physics  and  in  other  sciences  insofar  as 
thev  have  been  willing  to  appropriate  the  implications  of  the  revolution 
in  physics)  by  an  open-ended,  multi-dimensional,  flexible,  imdti-level, 
interactire,  functional  interpretation  of  the  "lawfulness  of  nature"  : 
Agent-field  situations  at  whatever  level  or  levels  of  reality  are  on  prin- 
ciple capable  of  functioning  as  open  to  interrelational  interaction  with 
the  field-producing  and  field-afifecting  agency  of  higher-level  agents 
at  any  higher  level  of  reality  without  "violation"  of  the  spontaneity 
and  integrity  of  the  lower-level  agents  or  of  the  functional  (including 
systemic)  agent-field  principles  under  which  they  "normally"  (i.e., 
apart  from  being-affected-by  higher-level  agency)  operate.  As  at  no 
time  before  in  the  modern  epoch,  the  basic  scientific  understanding 
of  the  world  is  itself  conceptually  open  to  the  viability  of  the  basic 
Biblical  understanding  of  the  "God  Who  Acts." 

By  way  of  illustration,  I  may  briefly  point  out  that  contemporary 
science  (including  its  geometries)  provides  an  analogically  suggestive 
basis  for  cogently  conceivable  credibility  at  each  of  the  three  "prob- 
lematic" points  mentioned  in  regard  to  Paul's  own  "primitive  cos- 
mology of  the  three-story  universe"  : 

( 1 )  It  is  conceptually  conceivable  that  the  total  dimensionality 
of  "world.?"  may  include  the  total  dimensionality  of  n  number  of 
dimensions  and  that  the  larger,  more  comprehensive  "other  world" 
(or  "worlds")  is  immanently  present  to,  continuous  with,  and  in- 
clusive of  this  world,  such  that,  whereas  from  our  perspective  within 
this  world  our  dimensional-temporal  situation  is  intrinsically  self- 
enclosed  ;  from  the  other  side  of  the  more-inclusive  dimensional  world 
our  situatedness  in  this  world  is  immediately  open  and  accessible  with 
no  gap  or  discontinuity  at  all. 

(2)  It  is  conceptually  conceivable  that  no  migration  across  any 
intervening,  separating  distance  is  involved  in  "getting  to"  the  other 
world,  but  that  we  are  always  already  at  its  boundary  and  that  God — 
if  indeed  God  lives — will  scarcely  be  confronted  with  any  technolog- 
ical problems  "getting  us  there"  on  the  other  side  of  death. 

(3)  The  mediating,  interrelationally-interactive  function  of  the 
bio-physical  embodiment  of  our  human  agency  does  not  consist  in  the 
"atomic  composition"  of  its  "elements"  (which  are  in  any  case  con- 
stantly shifting  and  being  replaced  throughout  our  earthly  life),  but 
rather  in  functional,  dimensional-temporal,  organizational  patterns  of 
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interrelational-interaction  with  other  agents.  In  an  age  in  which  such 
patterns  as  DNA  are  understood  to  facihtate  and  direct  bodily  repro- 
duction and  in  which  human  cloning  is  considered  on  the  frontiers  of 
technological  possibility  (and  in  which  science  fiction  writers  imag- 
inatively envision  the  radio-transmission  of  bodies  from  sending  to 
receiving  sets  through  coding,  transmission  and  decoding  of  patterns 
of  organization — concerning  which  my  doubts  are  scientific  and 
philosophical  rather  than  theological ! ) ,  it  is  scarcely  inconceivable 
or  incredible  that  God — if  indeed  God  lives — could  not  only  con- 
tinue to  sustain  the  creaturely  reality  of  human  selfhood  beyond 
the  final  functional  disintegration  of  our  bio-physical  embodiment 
at  death,  but  could  also  "manage  to  find  some  way"  of  providing  the 
human  agent  with  a  new  transformed  organizational  pattern  of  inter- 
relational-interaction with  other  persons  in  the  field-context  of  a 
larger  dimensional-temporal  world. 

In  this  context  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  Paul's  understanding 
of  our  future  resurrection  embodiment  exhibits  a  temporal  develop- 
ment in  the  direction  of  what  in  contemporary  parlance  would  be 
called  the  notion  of  a  "redundant  life-support  system" !  In  I  Cor. 
Paul  uses  the  metaphor  of  "sleep"  to  make  the  point  that  at  death 
God  continues  to  sustain  the  individual  personhood  of  the  human 
agent  without  embodiment  and  "moves"  the  human  self  closer  to  his 
own  Presence — "asleep  in  Christ" — but  Paul  continues  to  regard 
God's  creation  of  a  new  "spiritual  body" — i.e..  a  higher  transformed 
mode  of  embodiment  not  characterized  by  "mortality"  and  "bondage 
to  decay" — as  a  future  event  which  must  await  Jesus'  Second  Com- 
ing. However,  in  II  Cor.  (4:7-5:10)  Paul  makes  use  of  a  "redun- 
dant system"  notion  to  give  intelligibility  to  his  altered  conviction 
that  Christians  at  death  do  not  have  to  await  the  event  of  the  Second 
Coming  in  a  discarnate  state  but  rather  are  immediately  given  a  new 
and  better  embodiment  already  "prepared"  for  us  by  God :  he  com- 
pares our  present  mode  of  embodiment  to  an  "earthly  tent"  in  con- 
trast with  the  transformed  higher-level  embodiment  which  awaits  us 
as  an  "eternal  heavenly  dwelling"  and  af^rms  his  conviction  that  our 
immediate  prospect  beyond  death  is  not  that  of  "unclothed  naked- 
ness" in  a  discarnate  state  but  rather  that  of  being  "further  clothed 
so  that  what  is  mortal  may  be  swallowed  up  by  life.  He  who  has  pre- 
pared us  for  this  very  thing,  who  has  given  us  the  Spirit  as  a  guaran- 
tee, is  God  himself." 

The  repeated  phrase,  "if  indeed  God  lives,"  in  the  foregoing  is 
employed  neither  idly  nor  rhetorically.  That  question  is  the  question. 
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Despite  the  culturally  prevalent  assumption  to  the  contrary,  Christian 
theism  "has  never  had  it  so  good"  in  terms  of  what  would  be  called 
in  classical  terminology  the  "apologetic  situation"  in  relation  to  con- 
temporary culture  as  represented  by  science.  Notions  which  were 
problematic  in  Xewtonian-Laplacean  or  even  primitive  cosmology  are 
rendered  analogically  intelligible  vis-a-vis  some  aspects  of  the  con- 
ceptual frameworks  of  contemporary  science.  However,  analogical 
intelligibility  cannot  on  principle  be  "demonstrative" :  either  in  the 
sense  of  explicitly  articulating  and  "explaining"  everything  in  ex- 
haustive fashion  or  in  the  sense  of  "proving  that"  the  holy  living 
God  lives !  Vis-a-vis  the  epistemological  situation  in  contemporary 
physics  in  which  it  appears  to  be  the  case  that  the  advancement  of 
knowledge  and  intelligi])ility  is  paradoxically  correlated  with  an 
enhancement  of  the  sense  of  mystery,  it  would  be  exceedingly  odd 
for  any  theologian  to  suggest  that  the  advancement  of  analogical  in- 
telligibility in  theology  in  any  way  "reduces"  the  mystery  of  the 
Mystery  beyond  mysteries — the  holy  living  God.  In  theology  more 
than  any  other  discipline  it  should  be  said  on  principle  that  to  "solve" 
a  "problem"  is  not  to  eliminate  or  reduce  Mystery. 

In  a  cultural  context  in  which  science  is  widely  misconstrued  as 
having  "disproved"  the  viability  and  credibility  of  Biblical  theism, 
"Christian  apologetics"  may  serve  the  limited,  "preparatory"  func- 
tion of  correcting  some  misinterpretations  of  science,  removing  some 
misconstrued  barriers  or  obstacles  to  Christian  belief,  and  of  pointing 
to  the  analogical  suggestiveness  of  some  aspects  of  scientific  knowl- 
edge. But  to  remove  misplaced  "locations"  of  the  "offense"  of  Chris- 
tianity serves  simply  to  clarify  "where"  the  true,  essential  offense 
or  scandal  of  Christianity  lies :  the  conviction  that  the  Ultimate 
Reality  knows  and  cares  for  us  and  out  of  his  love  for  us  became 
uniquely  Incarnate  in  a  single  human  life  with  decisive  consequences 
for  all  human  life  here  and  hereafter. 


Perhaps  God  might — instead  of  creating  a  real  creaturely  world 
for  the  sake  of  creatures — have  chosen  to  dream  a  magnificent  Dream 
in  which  there  would  be  no  creatures  but  only  phantasms  in  the  mind 
of  God.  This  would  have  "cost  nothing" — either  for  creatures  (who 
would  not  he)  or  for  God.  But  in  the  real  world  which  God  has 
created  and  is  creating,  living  creatures  must  pay  a  price  for  their 
creaturehood — and  so  must  the  living  God. 

The  Creator  in  creating,  sustaining,  empowering  and  directing  a 
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creaturely  world  confers  upon  the  creaturely  world  capacities  to 
exist  and  function  in  partial  independence  of  himself.  This  involves 
at  least  two  principal  kinds  of  consequences : 

( 1 )  The  ontological  status  of  creatures  is  not  merely  that  of 
"ideas  in  the  mind  of  God."  God  confers  upon  creatures  a  relatively 
"autonomous"  status  over-against  and  in  independence  of  his  know- 
ing. This  does  not  exclude  the  viability  of  God's  omniscience.  Theism 
understands  God  as  knowing  all  that  is  knowable :  including  not  only 
(a)  all  that  is  actually  real  in  any  "now,"  but  also  (b)  "perfect  mem- 
ory" of  all  that  has  been,  and  (c)  perfect  knowledge  of  all  possibilities 
and  all  possible  "options"  for  finite  agents  as  well  as  for  himself  in 
all  possible  situations.  God's  knowledge  of  (a)  and  (b)  will  include 
total  knowledge  of  all  active  and  interactive  tendencies  of  creatures, 
which,  as  illumined  by  (c) — including  his  own  "options''  as  Agent — 
means  that  God's  anticipation  of  the  future  will  be  maximal,  incom- 
parably transcending  creaturely  powers  of  anticipation. 

(2)  The  ontological  status  of  creatures  is  mo^  merely  that  of  "ex- 
pressions of  the  zvill  of  God."  God  confers  upon  creatures  a  relatively 
"autonomous"  status  over-against  and  in  independence  of  his  willing. 
Not  only  does  God  know  his  creatures  as  having  (being  by  him 
given )  a  reality  in  themselves  which  is  partially  independent  of  his 
knowing  (and  foreknowing)  ;  God  also  wills  his  creatures  as  having 
(being  by  him  given)  a  finite  and  conditioned  but  genuine  and  real 
power  of  spontaneously-creative  self-organization  and  self-deter- 
mination which  is  partially  over-against  and  independent  of  his 
willing. 

Hence,   while   Schleiermacher's  famous  phrase,   ''absolute  depen- 
dence," is  omni-relevant   within  the  framework  of  his  deterministic 
pantheism    (as  also   within   the   framework   of  deterministic   theism, 
such  as  that  of  Calvin),  the  phrase  has  only  a  qualified  relevance 
within   the   framework    of   a    non-deterministic    theism.    Within    the 
latter  framework :   creatures   are   "absolutely   dependent"   upon   God 
for  their  power-to-exist,  which  is  a  pure  gift  of  "grace"  from  the    j 
Creator    who   alone   has   the   power   of   absolute   creation    ("out   of    , 
nothing"  :  that  is,  dependent  upon  no  power  other  than  his  own  power 
in  conferring  the  power-to-exist)  ;  but  creatures  are  not  "absolutely    : 
dependent"    upon    God    (nor   upon   other   creatures)    for    how   they    i 
exist.  j 

That  I  "have"  (receive  as  a  pure  gift)  the  power-to-exist,  in-  ■ 
eluding  my  spontaneously  self-determining  power,  is  absolutely  de-  i 
pendent  upon  God,  my  Creator.  How  I  use  my  spontaneously  self-    j 
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determining  freedom  partially  to  shape  my  own  destiny  is  not  "ab- 
solutely dependent"  upon  God ;  though  it  is  "relatively  dependent" 
upon  God  (as  well  as  upon  other  creatures),  and  presumably  de- 
pendent in  many  ways  that  I  cannot  know,  much  less  specify. 

This  does  not  exclude  the  viability  of  God's  omnipotence.  De- 
terministic pantheism  must  (as  Schleiermacher  clearly  saw  and  clearly 
stated)  interpret  the  divine  omnipotence  so  as  to  exclude  on  prin- 
ciple any  notion  of  "the  self-limitation  of  the  divine  sovereignty."  So 
must  deterministic  theism.  Non-deterministic  theism,  on  the  contrary, 
assumes  the  basic  presuppositional  principle  that  God — in  the  very 
"act"  of  creating  a  real  creaturely  world,  such  that  there  is  an  asym- 
metrically-reciprocal transcendence  not  only  of  God-beyond-the- 
world  but  also  of  the  world-over-against-God — has  "voluntarily" 
taken  upon  himself  "limitations"  to  the  exercise  of  his  own  sovereign- 
ty :  so  that  creation  itself  is  seen  as  a  manifestation  of  God's  "gracious 
condescension"  in  limiting  his  own  sovereignty  for  the  sake  of  crea- 
tures, that  creatures  can  exist  with  a  genuine  reality  and  creaturely 
integrity  of  their  own  in  partially  shaping  their  own  destinies. 

On  the  assumption  of  the  self-limitation  of  the  divine  sovereignty, 
God's  omnipotence  means  in  part  the  following: 

( 1 )  God  himself  is  the  only  ultimate  Source  of  all  creaturely 
power,  including  the  creaturely  power-to-exist  and  the  creaturely 
power  of  spontaneous  self-determination. 

(2)  God  both  can  and  does  exercise  not  only  general  but  also 
particular  providence  in  differentially  empowering,  influencing  and 
directing  the  courses  of  creaturely  events. 

(3)  God's  power  is  utterly  trustzvorthy  and  perfectly  sufficient 
for  the  final  accomplishment  of  his  ultimate  and  comprehensive  pur- 
poses, which  include  the  final  maturation  of  his  personal  creatures 
and  their  beatification  in  a  perfect  and  never-to-be-ended  eschatolog- 
ical  consummation  for  all. 

(4)  How  God's  power,  which  "is  made  perfect  in  weakness," 
can  accomplish  this  without  violating  the  integrity  of  the  freedom 
of  the  personal  creatures  he  has  created  is  and  must  remain  a 
paradoxical  "mystery."  The  mystery  is,  however,  illumined — with- 
out being  exhaustively  specifiable  or  eliminated — insofar  as  the 
individual  has  experienced  in  his  or  her  own  life  the  persuasive 
victory  of  God's  Agape  in  overcoming  the  resistance  of  his  or  her 
own  freedom,  and  has  come  to  understand  "existentially"  that 
personal  freedom  can  find  its  adequate  completion  and  fulfillment  in 
no  way  other  than  responsive  acceptance  of  the  transforming  Love  of 
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God :  "Thou  hast  made  us  for  Thyself,  and  our  hearts  are  restless 
imtil  they  find  their  rest  in  Thee." 

(That  universal  single  predestination  is  possible  in  a  way  that 
does  not  require  determinism  can  also  be  exhibited  in  a  limited- 
analogical  way  in  the  second  law  of  thermodynamics  in  contemporary 
physics:  the  field  option-responses  of  individual  agents  include  spon- 
taneous indeterminacy  and  hence  an  unpredictability  within  limits ; 
nevertheless  the  over-all  direction  of  the  "destiny"  of  all  physical  pro- 
cesses has  a  single  all-comprehensive  vectoral  direction  toward  one 
"final  state"  of  all  entities  in  the  whole.) 

God's  power  to  win  without  coercion — the  persuasive  power  of 
God's  Agape — involves  his  omnipresent  condescension  to  creatures. 
For  this,  God — as  well  as  creatures— must  "pay  a  price." 

The  condescension  of  God  is  so  relating  himself  to  creaturely 
agents  as  to  place  himself  in  dependence — a  "superordinately  asym- 
metrical" dependence,  to  be  sure,  but  a  genuine  dependence  never- 
theless— upon  creatures,  and  the  all-inclusiveness  of  God's  omni- 
present relation  to  creatures  so  as  to  place  himself  in  participation 
in,  with,  under  and  through  their  agencies,  perspectives  and  experi- 
ences must,  if  we  take  these  convictions  seriously,  imply  that  God 
participates  immediately  in  all  creaturely  experiences  of  suffering : 
God  is  himself  afTected  by  not  only  all  creaturely  actions  but  also  all 
creaturely  passions,  including  the  negative  as  well  as  the  positive, 
the  bitter  as  well  as  the  sweet. 

This  view  is  not  merely  the  consistent  "conclusion"  from  philo- 
sophical reflection  upon  the  implications  of  Biblical  theism  but  is  re- 
quired if  one  is  to  take  seriously — and  not  merely  dismiss  as  "prim- 
itive anthropomorphism" — the  pervasive  use  of  the  language  of  feel- 
ing (including:  anger,  yearning  and  rowipassion-for-the-sinner)  by 
the  Biblical  writers.  That  some  instances  of  the  employment  of  feel- 
ing-language by  Biblical  writers  are  crude  and  distortive  of  an  ad- 
equate understanding  of  God's  self-revelation  need  not  be  disputed. 
But  a  wholesale  rejection  of  feeling-language  and  of  the  view  that 
God  suffers  in  and  through  the  sufferings  of  his  creatures  is  a  re- 
jection of  an  essential  part  of  the  very  "heart"  of  the  Biblical  under- 
standing of  God's  relationship  to  his  creatures. 

Such  a  wholesale  rejection  did  take  place  in  tlie  early  Church  in 
the  Patripassian  controversy  and  the  early  dominance  of  the  doctrine 
of  God's  "impassibility,"  in  which  a  consensus  emerged  which  de- 
clared as  "heretical"  the  view  that  the  Father  suffers.  This  decision 
of  the  Church,  however,  was  basicallv  conditioned  not  bv  reflection 
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upon  Scripture  but  rather  by  an  uncritical  acceptance  of  the  dominant 
secular  philosophical  assumption  that  it  would  be  "unworthy"  of 
Divine  Reality  to  sufifer  or  to  experience  any  passion  or  to  be  in 
any  way  afifected  by  processes  and  events  in  the  cosmos  or,  in  fact,  to 
be  subject  to  any  kind  of  change  whatsoever.  Whatever  may  be  said 
in  favor  of  this  static,  non-relational  view  of  Divine  Reality  as  a 
philosophical  conception,  it  must  be  emphatically  said  that  it  is  cat- 
egorically incompatible  with  the  Biblical  view  of  God. 

It  may  indeed  be — from  the  standpoint  of  human  perspective  and 
antecedent  expectations — "unworthy"  of  the  "Most  High"  to  "con- 
descend" to  participate  in  creaturely  experiences,  passions  and  suf- 
ferings. But  in  the  Biblical  view,  that  is  what  God  does,  nevertheless, 
and  no  matter  how  "scandalous."  Patripassianism  is  essential  to  the 
heart  of  the  Biblical  understanding  of  God  and  reaches  its  climactic 
focus  in  the  understanding  of  the  Incarnation  in  which  the  active 
agency  of  God  himself  is  acknowledged  as  mysteriously  involved  in 
and  mediated  through  all  Jesus'  actions  as  human  agent  and,  as  the 
other  side  of  the  same  coin,  the  passive  agency  of  God  himself  as 
involved  in  and  mediated  through  all  Jesus'  passions  as  human  agent 
— even  Jesus'  final  Passion  in  the  experience  of  Hell  as  Forsakenness 
by  God.  Jesus'  experience  of  Forsakenness  is  totally  "empathized 
with"  by  God  himself :  even  though  Jesus  himself  experiences  only 
God's  Absence,  God  himself  is  totally,  though  unperceivably.  Present. 

Patripassianism,  the  suffering  of  God,  as  Biblically  understood, 
is  not  simply  "meaningless  suffering"  nor  a  pervertedly  distorted 
"suffering  for  the  sake  of  suffering."  God  is  neither  sadistic  nor 
masochistic !  The  Biblical  view  of  God's  suffering  may  be  called  a 
"teleological  Patripassianism" :  both  creaturely  suffering  as  such  and 
God's  participative  involvement  in  creaturely  suffering  are,  under  the 
wisdom  and  sovereignity  of  God,  subordinately  related  as  means  to 
ends. 

I  cannot  in  this  essay  even  outline  an  over-all  approach  to  the 
so-called  "theodicy  question."  But  several  brief  comments  may  serve 
at  least  to  recall  some  relevant  points  already  indicated  in  this  essay. 

God  "cannot"  create  "round  squares."  Analogously,  God  cannot 
create  a  history  ex  nihilo  and  hence  God  "cannot"  create  "immediately 
perfected  personal  beings."  The  second  phrase  in  quotes  is  as  log- 
ically self-contradictory  and  meaningless  as  is  the  first  phrase  in 
quotes ;  for  "perfected  personal  being"  involves  as  essential  to  its 
intrinsic  meaning :  "having  become  maturationally  perfected  through 
uncoercibly  jree  response  to  temporal,  historical  crisis-situations  of 
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being-put-to-the-test  with  the  finally-completing  result — however  long 
the  ups  and  downs  of  this  may  take — that  the  perfected  personal  being 
has  come-to-be  beyond  temptation-away-from  undistorted-interper- 
sonal-relations."  Thus  to  say  that  "God  cannot  create  'immediately 
perfected  personal  beings'  "  is  to  say  that  "God  cannot  do  logical 
nonsense."  If  this  is  a  "limitation"  upon  God's  power  it  is  a  "quix- 
otic" limitation. 

The  point  of  positive  significance  is  that  God  purposively  wills 
that  there  shall  finally  come-to-be  personal  beings  who  are  stead- 
fastly and  untemptably  perfected  as  finite,  unique  creaturely  reflec- 
tions of  God's  (Trinitarian!)  Personalness,  completed  "in  the  image 
of  God." 

The  "function  of  suffering"  is  not  such  that  "all"  instances  and 
particularities  of  all  sufferings  "automatically"  make  a  necessary — 
or  even  a  contingent — "contribution"  to  this  perfection  of  the  creature- 
ly reality  of  spontaneity  at  every  level,  including  self-centered  free- 
dom at  the  human  level.  God  is  not  the  "Author"  of  all  particularities 
of  suffering ;  and  God  cannot  "coerce"  the  nature  of  spontaneous 
creaturely  response  to  suffering.  Yet,  as  far  as  the  human  mind  can 
see,  the  perfecting  of  finitely-free,  self-centered  creatures  is  only 
possible  through  response  to  suffering. 

Teleological  Patripassianism  illumines  the  significance  of  tragedy 
(the  mystery  of  the  reality  of  overwhelming  human  suffering)  in 
at  least  these  fundamental  respects: 

(1)  God  himself  suffers  in  and  through  the  sufferings  of  his 
creatures. 

(2)  God's  creation  of  a  world  which  inevitably  involves  suffering 
is  teleologically  for  the  sake  of  creatures. 

(3)  The  pre-eminent — though  presumably  not  the  only — purpose 
and  goal  of  God  in  creation  is  that  there  shall  finally  come  to  be 
personal  creatures  who  reflect  his  image  in  finitely  perfected  ways, 
which  cannot  come  to  pass  without  immense  suffering  and  the  trial- 
of-temptation  constituted  by  suffering. 

(4)  Experiences  of  overwhelming  goodness,  as  surely  as  experi- 
ences of  overwhelming  evil,  constitute  for  man,  individually  and 
communally,  trial-of -temptation  (toward  inordinate  pride,  selfish- 
ness and  idolatry)  which  must  be  conquered  for  the  perfecting  of  the 
personal. 

(5)  The  basic  conditions  of  our  present  existence  in  which  the 
needs  and  aspirations  of  human  life  at  its  best  are  subordinated  in 
dependence  upon  and  vulnerability  to  powers  which  negate  and  tend 
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to  defeat  the  highest  humanity  of  the  human  is  "unfitting"  as  the  final 
destiny  for  mankind,  but  "fitting"  as  the  "beginning  place"  for  the 
commencement  of  human  becoming  which  must  inevitably  be  a  be- 
coming-in-sin  as  well  as  a  l)ecoming-toward-the-glory-which-is-to-be- 
revealed. 

(6)  "The  sufiferings  of  this  present  time  are  not  worth  compar- 
ing with  the  glory  that  is  to  be  revealed  to  us"  (Rom.  8:18)  when 
"every  knee  shall  bow  and  every  tongue  confess  that  Jesus- Messiah  is 
Lord,  to  the  glory  of  God  the  Father"  (Phil.  2:10-11)  "so  that  God 
may  be  everything  to  every  one"  (I  Cor.  15:28). 

(7)  The  tempting-power  of  good  and  evil  has  already  once-for-all 
been  decisively  conquered  in  one  human  life,  and  this  perfectly-vic- 
torious power  of  God  through  Jesus  as  "the  Pioneer  and  Perfector 
of  faith"  may  be — by  the  grace  of  God  through  the  Holy  Spirit — 
offered  to  our  human  responsively-free  receptivity,  insofar  as  we 
are  willing  dependently  to  receive  his  power  whereby  we  also  may 
become  the  sons  and  daughters  of  God. 

(8)  Nothing— not  even  our  obstinacy  in  sin — "will  be  able," 
finally  and  eternally,  "to  separate  us  from  the  Agape  of  God  which 
is  in  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord"  (Rom.  8:39). 

(9)  "For  God  has  consigned  all  men  to  disobedience  in  order 
that  he  may  have  mercy  upon  all.  For  from  him  and  through  him  and 
to  him  are  all  things.  To  him  be  glorv  forever.  Amen."  (Rom.  11  : 
32,  36) 
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The  review  of  a  Festschrift  volume 
is  hardly  ever  a  fair  one,  because  the 
reviewer  cannot  deal  adequately  with 
every  contribution.  Each  essay  goes  in  a 
different  direction  and  makes  different 
demands  on  the  reader.  On  the  other 
hand,  this  very  diversification  adds  to 
the  richness  of  the  volume.  The  read- 
er is  bound  to  find  some  articles  which 
appeal  to  him.  This  review  article 
hopes  to  be  fair  to  the  variety  by  at- 
tempting to  characterize  briefly  and 
succinctly  what  the  reader  can  ex- 
pect from  each  contributor.  Then  we 
will  single  out  certain  themes  sug- 
gested by  the  volume  and  draw  the 
readers  into  some  dialogue. 

The  opening — and  longest — article 
has  given  the  name  to  the  volume. 
D.  Moody  Smith  deals  with  the  use 
of  the  Old  Testament  in  the  New 
Testament.  It  is  clear,  complete  and 
competent.  The  precise  emphasis  is 
on  the  way  the  New  Testament  writ- 
ers read  their  Old  Testament,  but 
Smith  fills  in  the  necessary  back- 
ground by  describing  how  the  Old 
Testament  is  viewed  in  Judaism,  in- 
cluding Qumran.  We  will  return  to 
his  final  point,  "the  importance  of 
the  Old  Testament  for  the  New." 

Gene  Tucker,  formerly  of  Duke  Di- 
vinity and  now  of  Candler  at  Emory, 
exemplifies  the  methodology  of  form- 
criticism  and  tradition-criticism  at 
work  on  the  Rahab  saga  in  Joshua  2. 
Whatever  the  reader's  involvement 
with  Joshua  may  be,  one  should  em- 
phasize the  importance  of  this  two- 
fold methodology,  which  goes  beyond 
the     atomizing     involved     in     minute 


analysis  of  individual  units,  in  order 
to  arrive  at  the  broader  implications 
of  the  text  when  it  is  viewed  as  a 
whole. 

Frank  Eakin  of  the  University  of 
Richmond  takes  up  a  venerable  crux 
interpretum :  was  the  purpose  of 
Jesus'  parables  really  to  harden  his 
hearers  (Mk.  4:10-12;  Lk.  8:9-10;  Mt. 
13:10-15)?  Appropriately,  he  begins 
with  a  treatment  of  the  "mother"  text 
in  Isaiah  6,  and  argues  for  differenti- 
ation in  answering  the  question.  Jesus 
(as  well  as  Isaiah)  spoke  meaningfully 
to  his  audience,  but  at  the  same  time 
the  Church's  confrontation  with  Is- 
rael's disbelief  in  Christ  influenced 
the  way  in  which  Jesus'  words  were 
cast.  Obviously,  the  judgmental  aspect 
of  the  divine  message  came  to  expres- 
sion  in   the    Synoptic  formulation. 

Donald  Williams  of  Southern  Bap- 
tist Seminary  shows  the  way  in 
which  Israel's  worship  can  enrich 
Christian  worship :  the  aspect  of 
"re-presentation,"  or  contemporizing, 
which  has  been  so  underlined  in  mod- 
ern biblical  studies.  He  also  insists 
upon  dramatic  presentation  as  an  ele- 
ment that  should  be  incorporated  into 
Protestant  worship :  visible  drama, 
symbolism,  architecture — in  general, 
an  attitude  of  flexible  adaptation. 

Bruce  Cresson  of  Baylor  University 
gives  a  useful  summary  of  the  history 
of  Edom  on  the  basis  of  historical, 
archeological,  and  biblical  (especially 
Obadiah  and  other  prophets)    data. 

Max  PoUey  of  Davidson  College 
revives  his  1957  Duke  doctoral  thesis 
as  he  describes  the  views  of  H.  W. 
Robinson  (whose  private  notes  were 
available  to  Polley  in  1959  and  again 
in  1965)  on  the  organization  of  Old 
Testament  theology.  The  problem  re- 
sides in  the  conflict  between  the  his- 
torical and  the  systematic — how  can 
Israel's    encounters    with    Yahweh    be 
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systematized,  even  in  biblical  cat- 
egories? We  shall  return  to  this  prob- 
lem. 

Marvin  Pope  of  Yale  University 
translates  and  comments  on  a  Ugaritic 
text  (discovered  1961)  which  deals 
with  a  heavenly  banquet  provided  by 
El,  the  father  of  the  gods. 

John  Strugnell,  formerly  of  Duke 
and  now  at  Harvard  University,  has 
a  brilliant  analysis  of  two  difficult 
texts  in  Ben  Sira  36:18-21,  and  his  so- 
lutions are  convincing. 

William  Brownlee  of  Claremont, 
formerly  of  Duke,  presents  an  essay 
on  anthropology  and  soteriology  in  the 
Dead  Sea  Scrolls  and  the  New  Testa- 
ment. 

Orval  Wintermute  of  Duke  Univer- 
sity studies  the  various  styles  of 
Gnostic  exegesis  of  the  Old  Testament 
(especially  Genesis  1-3),  as  these  are 
found  in  three  Nag'  Hammadi  Cod- 
ices. 

James  Charlesworth  of  Duke  Uni- 
versity traces  the  various  meanings 
of  b'lvt'  in  early  Aramaic-speaking 
Christianity.  It  means  not  only  "pe- 
tition," but  also  "consolation,"  and 
even   "resurrection." 

Hugh  Anderson,  formerly  of  Duke 
and  presently  of  the  University  of 
Edinburgh,  deals  with  a  topic  similar 
to  that  of  Moody  Smith  noted  above : 
Mark's  treatment  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. He  argues  "that  on  balance  the 
Jesus  of  Mark's  Gospel  appears  as  one 
who  in  his  teaching  supersedes  and 
transcends  Scripture  more  than  as  one 
who  makes  the  Scripture  point  to  him- 
self as  its  fulfillment."  Hence  the 
Synoptics  do  not  all  subscribe  "to  the 
same  degree  and  in  the  same  way  to  a 
promise-fulfillment  schema." 

James  Efird  of  Duke  University,  and 
editor  of  this  volume,  contributes  a 
note  on  the  Codex  D  variant  reading, 
doimai,  in  Mark  5 :43,  as  illustrative 
of  the  Aramaic  usage  of  the  active 
infinitive  for  the  passive  meaning  (the 
"hidden  third-person  plural  indefinite," 
as  Stinespring  has  called  it). 

The  final  article  of  the  volume  is 
by  W.  D.  Davies  of  Duke  University 


on  the  moral  teaching  of  the  Early 
Church,  which  he  describes  as  a  "coat 
of  many  colors."  Nevertheless  certain 
themes  stand  out,  even  if  there  was  no 
"clearly  defined  body  of  teaching  on 
morality."  W.  D.  begins  far  back  in 
the  heritage  of  Christianity :  "Law  is 
integral  to  the  Gospel  of  the  New 
Testament  as  it  was  to  that  of  the  Old" 
— in  the  sense  that  Jesus  took  the 
place  of  the  Torah.  Three  factors, 
his  earthly  ministry,  the  Risen  Lord, 
and  the  Spirit  "became  the  source  of 
the  demand  under  which  the  early 
Church  lived."  He  goes  on  to  discuss 
the  vertical  dimensions  and  the  hor- 
izontal dimensions  of  Christian  moral- 
ity. The  former  involves  "not  only  the 
imitation  of  God's  act  through  dying 
and  rising  with  Christ  but  also  the  im- 
itation of  the  Jesus  of  history."  The 
horizontal  dimension  is  human,  so- 
cietary :  common  life,  a  specific  moral 
teaching  (here  the  parallels  drawn  up 
between  Paul  and  Matthew  are  tell- 
ing). Finally,  the  church  drew  on 
the  moral  teaching  in  Judaism  and 
Hellenism  because  she  recognized  a 
certain  continuity  (probably  the  doc- 
trine of  creation)  with  them. 

The  above  summary  conveys  some 
idea  of  the  rich  fare  offered  in  this 
Festschrift  volume.  Within  the  limits 
of  these  few  pages  I  would  like  to 
single  out  two  topics  that  grow  out  of 
this  volume  and  also  touch  on  the 
theological  task  of  the  minister :  the 
relationship  between  the  Testaments 
(see  M.  Smith  above)  and  Biblical 
Theology  (see  M.  Policy  above).  Both 
preaching  and  pastoral  insight  are  af- 
fected by  the  way  in  which  the  minister 
forms  his  values  relative  to  the  Testa- 
ments— and  with  those  judgments  he 
is  also  forming  his  theology. 

The  faith-stance  of  the  Christian 
affirms  that  Jesus  the  Messiah  com- 
pletes and  perfects  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. But  how  is  this  to  be  expli- 
cated ?  The  history  of  exegesis  shows 
many  ways  in  which  the  Old  Testament 
has  been  heard  by  the  Christian  com- 
munity. Sometimes  the  "completion" 
brought  by  Christ  has  meant  in  fact  a 
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displacement  or  cessation  of  the  Old 
Testament.  So  strong  is  the  explicitly 
Christian  emphasis  that  the  Old  Testa- 
ment reality  disappears,  or  becomes  a 
mere  foreshadowing,  a  glimmer,  of  the 
Christian  reality.  On  this  view,  of 
course,  there  is  an  effective  muffling 
of    the    Old    Testament    message. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  have  been 
times  in  which  the  Old  Testament  in 
all  its  rigor  has  been  applied  straight- 
away to  current  situations.  One  of  the 
most  moving  passages  in  Alan  Paton's 
Too  Late  The  Phalarope  is  the  scene 
in  which  Ps  109  is  drummed  out 
against  the  "sinner."  And  we  are  ac- 
quainted in  America  with  the  color- 
ful applications  which  the  Puritans 
made  of  the  Old  Testament.  The  same 
is  true  in  the  medieval  period,  when 
the  religious  orders  were  justified  by 
an  appeal  to  the  Levites.  Whatever 
the  dubiousness  of  such  applications, 
they  point  to  a  fundamental  fact :  the 
way  in  which  the  Christian  hears  the 
Old  Testament  is  ever  variable,  even 
if  his  faith  in  the  New  Testament  as 
the  perfecting  of  the  Old  is  his  the- 
oretical position. 

No  one  would  claim  to  be  exempt 
from  the  prejudices  of  his  own  time, 
so  there  is  no  need  for  an  apology 
for  the  following  point  of  view.  I 
would  argue  that  the  20th-century 
Christian  has  more  to  gain  (within  his 
faith  stance)  by  keeping  the  Old 
Testament  in  tension  with  the  New 
Testament,  by  hearing  and  evaluating 
Israel's  encounter  with  Yahweh  on 
the  level  (s)  where  it  was  experienced 
in  Israel.  I  say  levels,  because  Israel 
re-interpreted  much  of  the  earlier  data 
of  tradition  which  it  received,  and  all 
these  levels  of  understanding  are  im- 
portant. When  we  slip  over  too  easily 
to  a  New  Testament  interpretation  of 
the  Old  Testament,  we  tend  to  miss  the 
gut-level,  existential,  encounter  which 
the  Old  Testament  man  had  with  the 
Lord — which  is  where  we  are  at,  or 
or  should  be  at,  in  our  circumstances. 

This  is  what  Dietrich  Bonhoeffer 
meant  when  he  wrote  in  Letters  and 
Papers  from  Prison  :  "I  don't  think  it 


is  Christian  to  want  to  get  to  the  New 
Testament  too  soon  and  too  directly." 
The  "coloring"  which  we  give  to  Jesus 
Christ — hence,  of  our  faith — will  be 
the  richer  for  appropriating  also  the 
insights  of  the  men  who  lived  without 
him.  Again,  as  Bonhoeffer  said,  "It 
is  only  when  one  knows  the  inef- 
fability  of  the  Name  of  God  that  one 
can  utter  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ. 
It  is  only  when  one  loves  life  and  the 
world  so  much  that  without  them 
everything  would  be  gone,  that  one 
can  believe  in  the  resurrection  and 
a  new  world."  To  be  specific,  one  must 
descend  into  Sheol  (as  the  psalmist 
very  often  did!)  in  order  to  compre- 
hend the  eternal  life  promised  by  and 
in  Jesus  Christ.  The  "tut-tut"  atti- 
tude apropos  of  the  Old  Testament  is 
simply  inappropriate  for  the  Christian 
when  he  reads  the  Old  Testament.  He 
dare  not  put  himself  in  a  superior 
position,  as  though  the  promise  of 
eternal  life  has  changed  human  reac- 
tion to  the  mystery  of  man's  con- 
frontation with  death.  Similarly,  the 
"Name"  theology  of  the  Book  of  Deu- 
teronomy, which  struggles  with  the 
problem  of  how  God  is  present  to  his 
people,  is  a  necessary  ingredient  in  the 
self-understanding  of  the  Christian  who 
utters  the   Name  of  Jesus   Christ. 

The  "crisis"  of  biblical  theology, 
to  which  Brevard  Childs  has  pointed 
so  sharply,  is  more  evident  in  con- 
siderations of  methodology  than  in 
exegesis  itself.  At  least,  there  has 
been  no  slackening  in  the  pace  of 
studies  and  monographs  dealing  with 
the  theology  of  the  Bible.  One  neu- 
ralgic point  in  methodology  is  or- 
ganization. 

How  does  one  organize  what  is  the 
precipitate  (liturgical,  legal,  histor- 
ical, etc.)  of  Israel's  encounter  with 
God?  As  Policy  points  out  in  his 
article,  H.  W.  Robinson  was  con- 
vinced of  the  need  to  combine  both 
the  historical  and  theoretical/system- 
atic dimensions.  In  recent  times,  Wal- 
ter Eichrodt  has  chosen  the  covenant 
idea,  out  of  which  he  has  described, 
with    attention    to    historical    develop- 
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ment,  the  theological  spin-offs  of  the 
Old  Testament.  G.  von  Rad's  approach 
has  been  primarily  confessional,  i.e., 
it  is  what  Israel  believed  and  con- 
fessed about  the  Lord  that  is  the 
proper  object  of  Old  Testament  the- 
ology. Others  would  even  question 
if  Old  Testament  theology  is  possible 
— systematization,  such  as  theology 
practices  it,  is  simply  foreign  to  the 
Old  Testament. 

At  the  present  time,  it  would  ap- 
pear safe  to  say  that  no  single  pre- 
sentation of  Old  Testament  theology — 
no  matter  how  faithful  it  is  to  the 
biblical  thought  categories — has  suc- 
ceeded. This  is  perhaps  as  it  should 
be :  Eichrodt  and  von  Rad  are  com- 
plementary. In  his  recent  survey  (Old 
Testament  Theology:  Basic  Issues  in 
the  Current  Debate),  Gerhard  Hasel 
agrees  to  a  "multiplex"  approach  to 
Old  Testament  theology  and  to  the 
relationship  between  the  Testaments. 
But  he  will  not  relinquish  the  idea 
of  a  "hidden  inner  unity"  behind  all 
this.  He  also  claims  that  God  is  the 
"center"  of  the  Old  Testament.  It  is 
hard  to  disagree  with  this  latter  state- 
ment, but  it  really  is  not  very  helpful 
for  biblical  theology  (except  perhaps 
as  a  caution  to  the  theologian  who 
might  think  his  analysis  has  cap- 
tured Yahwh?).  There  seems  to  be  a 
richer  future  in  understanding  and  ac- 
cepting the  differences  and  tensions 
within  biblical  thought,  for  both  Testa- 
ments, and  in  living  out  the  dialectic 
provided   by   these    perspectives. 

Roland  E.  Murphy 

In  Search  of  Foundations:  English 
Theology  1900-1920,  by  Thomas  A. 
Langford,  Abingdon.  1968.  319  pp. 
$6.95. 

In  this  work  Dr.  Langford  has 
carefully  limited  his  purpose  and 
chosen  to  concentrate  on  theological 
developments  in  two  decades  which 
constitute  a  well-defined  period  in 
English  history.  Insisting  at  the  very 
outset  that  theology  has  its  setting 
in  history,  he  begins  his  study  with  a 


chapter  which  is  concerned  to  indi- 
cate how,  between  1900  and  1910,  En- 
glish society  experienced  the  passing 
of  an  old  order  and  faced  a  series  of 
serious  crises.  The  nineteenth  century 
had  been  characterized  by  grandeur 
and  meanness  (p.  15),  but  also  by  a 
degree  of  comparative  continuity.  With 
the  Edwardean  age,  marked  "by  mim- 
icry which  tended  to  mockery"  of 
the  Victorians  (p.  16),  a  new  age — 
as  the  author  calls  it —  dawned  upon 
the  English  as  upon  other  European 
peoples.  New  problems  confronted 
them — poverty,  which,  though  cer- 
tainly not  new,  was  possible  on  a  new 
scale,  unemployment,  the  erosion  of 
family  life.  The  Irish  problem  con- 
tinued to  fester,  and  the  Boer  War 
brought  into  radical  question  an  earlier 
confident  Imperialism.  The  advent  of 
more  and  more  pervasive  technology 
began  deeply  to  change  the  ways  of 
men,  and  science  threatened  older  ideas 
in  all  spheres.  In  this  new  age,  as 
Langford  calls  it,  there  was  a  loss  of 
purpose ;  a  hungering  optimism  came 
to  be  dogged  by  spiritual  inertia  and 
secularism  (p.  19).  The  Christian 
churches  were  divorced  from  the 
masses,  who  were  finding  the  Gos- 
pel which  Christians  tepidly  pro- 
claimed less  appealing  than  that  of  the 
emerging  Socialism.  The  first  decade 
of  the  twentieth  century  saw,  therefore, 
the  shifting  and  sifting  of  foundations 
in  all  spheres — in  literature,  art,  sci- 
ence, and,  inevitably,  in  religion. 
Langford — and  he  is  in  very  good 
company — emphasizes  the  specific  year 
1910  as  a  watershed,  although  he  does 
acknowledge  that  the  strict  isolation  of 
any  single  year  is  hardly  realistic.  In 
such  a  time  of  change  and  of  "the 
breaking  of  the  nations,"  one  ques- 
tion emerges  as  the  crucial  one  for 
theology :  What  is  the  source  and  na- 
ture of  authority  in  the  Christian  life 
(it  is  no  accident  that  the  date  of 
publication  of  the  influential  and  sig- 
nificant volume  Foundations,  edited  by 
B.  H.  Streeter,  was  1912  and  that  of 
Lux  Mundi,  edited  by  Charles  Gore, 
1890)  ?   This   in   turn,   in   the  author's 
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view,  was  particularly  centered  in  tlic 
question  of  Christology. 

After  the  presentation  of  the  his- 
torical setting  of  his  theme,  the  au- 
thor proceeds  in  the  second  chapter 
to  examine  the  immediate  philosophical 
and  theological  inheritance  with  which 
Christians  could  face  the  challenge  to 
authority.  The  \'ictorian  Era  had  been 
sundered  by  two  incompatible  currents, 
those  of  Darwinism  and  Platonism 
interpreted  by  Hegelian  Idealism.  Ex- 
tremely interesting  pages  examine  why 
Hegelian  Idealism  became  so  influ- 
ential. It  supplied  an  intellectually 
respectable  antidote  to  a  growing  ra- 
tionalism, and  a  reason  for  clinging  to 
religious  emotions  and  values  even 
when  the  traditional  dogmas  of  the 
Christian  faith,  which  had  hitherto 
supported  them,  seemed  to  be  crum- 
bling. At  the  same  time,  for  obvious 
reasons,  it  was  easy  for  Hegelianism  to 
accommodate  itself  to  evolutionary 
ideas,  and — even  more  importantly  for 
disturbed  Christians — to  the  emerging 
scepticism,  born  of  biblical  criticism, 
about  the  "historical"  Jesus  and  the 
beginnings  of  Christianity.  "From  a 
religious  perspective,"  the  author 
writes,  "this  philosophy  could  reaf- 
firm what  its  proponents  insisted  was 
the  essential  meaning  of  Christian 
Faith,  in  spite  of  unsettled  questions 
about  historical  accuracy,  namely,  that 
history  was  a  continuum  through 
which  the  Divine  Life  and  Will  were 
manifested"  (p.  60).  And  again  to 
Hegelian  philosophy  "the  truth  that 
was  manifest  in  historical  events  was 
itself  transhistorical,  and  in  this  sense 
all  historical  events  were  temporary 
and  partial  expressions  of  the  Abso- 
lute. Seen  sttb  specie  aeternitatis,  the 
historical  was  an  important  avenue 
through  which  the  Eternal  Reality 
makes  itself  known,  but  no  historical 
event  could  itself  contain  the  final 
Truth,  thus,  specific  historical  events 
are  important  only  as  they  function 
as  the  media  of  the  rationally  true," 
(pp.  60-61).  Further  British  neo- 
Hegelianism — the  author  occasionally 
forgets  his  precise  title  "represented  a 


reaction  against  the  individualism  of 
the  preceding  generations"  (p.  61). 
A  period  that  had  seen  the  founding 
of  the  Ethical  Society  at  Toynbee 
Hall  in  1886  would  find  a  societary 
emphasis  congenial.  Further,  along 
with  Hegelian  currents,  there  were  in- 
creasing evidences  of  a  developing 
study  of  psychology — in  the  work  of 
Ward  and  James  especially — and  this, 
like  Hegelianism,  was  to  prove  both 
a  challenge  to  and  an  instrument  of 
theology. 

The  philosophic  and  psychological 
influences,  which  we  have  noted,  con- 
ditioned the  work  of  theologians  at 
the  turn  of  the  century.  In  Lux  Mundi 
(1890),  there  was  an  attempt  at  a 
fusion  of  immanental  views  rooted  in 
Hegelianism  and  the  evolutionary 
concerns  of  Darwinism  (pp.  66-68). 
This  led  to  the  tendency  to  identify 
the  human  spirit  with  the  Absolute. 
The  emphasis  on  imanence  invaded  dis- 
cussions of  Christology,  Personality 
and  History  (see  the  work  of  Brad- 
ley, Pringle-Pattison  and  Haldane, 
and  the  reaction  to  this  in  Hastings 
Rashdall,  the  account  of  whose  work 
is  excellent  (pp.  72fif.).  The  author 
shows  how  the  insistence  on  the  In- 
carnation in  C.  C.  J.  Webb  took  place 
when  the  continuity  of  man  with  Na- 
ture, and  ideas  such  as  that  men  are 
merely  "adjectival  expressions  of  the 
Absolute"  were  common.  Webb's  work 
raised  the  question  of  the  nature  of 
history  and  its  significance  for  Chris- 
tianity. Is  the  centre  of  Christianity 
the  principle  of  incarnation,  philo- 
sojihically  interpreted  or  is  that  centre 
a  concrete  historical  person?  (p.  77). 
Idealism,  in  time,  brought  forth  a  re- 
action in  G.  E.  Moore  and  Bertram! 
Russell,  in  whom  ethical  questions 
became  powerfully  active  also.  The 
reasons  for  the  decline  of  idealism 
are   clearly   indicated. 

The  first  two  chapters,  then,  set 
forth  the  world  within  which  Chris- 
tian thinkers  were  to  move  and  witli 
which  they  had  to  come  to  terms  both 
socially,  politically  and  philosophical- 
ly. After  these  rich  introductory  chaji- 
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ters,  the  author  moves  to  deal  in 
detail  with  the  three  areas  where 
the  challenge  to  Christian  theology 
emerged  most  potently — the  Author- 
ity of  the  Canon,  with  which  he 
deals  in  chapters  four  and  five  (pp. 
88-142),  Doctrines  of  the  Church, 
chapters  six  and  seven  (pp.  143-184), 
and  Christology,  chapters  eight  and 
nine  (pp.  185-259).  In  the  discussion 
of  the  authority  of  the  Bible  and  the 
Church,  he  divides  his  materials  be- 
tween those  produced  by  Nonconform- 
ists and  by  Anglicans,  and  by  Angli- 
cans and  by  Nonconformists  respec- 
tively— a  change  of  order  itself  prob- 
ably deliberate  and  highly  significant. 
(The  rigid  division  between  Noncon- 
formist and  Anglicaji  theologians 
might  perhaps  seem  curious  to  Amer- 
ican readers,  as  it  did  to  the  reviewer 
at  first  encounter.  But,  while  such  a 
division  would  have  to  be  very  seri- 
ously questioned  in  a  discussion  of  a 
later  period,  it  is,  unfortunately,  justi- 
fied in  the  period  which  is  under  con- 
sideration.) It  is  impossible  to  sum- 
marize the  various  emphases  and  cur- 
rents in  the  works  of  individual  theo- 
logians, who  emerge  in  these  eight 
chapters,  which  constitute  the  central 
core  of  the  book.  The  arrangement 
tends  to  a  slight  repetitiveness,  per- 
haps, because — since  theology  is  a  robe 
without  seams — the  same  theologians 
who  are  significant  in  one  of  the  areas 
dealt  with  are  usually  significant  in 
all.  But  this  very  repetitiveness  in  fact 
makes  the  details  memorable  and  con- 
vincing :  the  central  emphases  recur 
and  make  an  unmistakable  impact. 

First,  then,  the  Authority  of  the 
Canon,  Biblical  Criticism  in  its  various 
forms  made  it  difficult  to  accept  "the 
Impregnable  Rock  of  Holy  Scripture" 
as  W.  E.  Gladstone  had  thought  of 
the  Bible.  Where,  then,  was  the  Rock, 
the  authority  for  Christians?  The  ques- 
tions raised  by  the  Enlightenment, 
which  was,  in  this  context,  more  im- 
portant than  the  Reformation  (pp. 
96fif.),  came  home  to  roost  under  the 
aegis  of  Biblical  Criticism.  Could  the 
historical     Jesus     be     substituted     for 


the  Bible  as  the  source  of  authority 
(a  favourite  answer  of  Nonconform- 
ists) or  the  Atonement.  (Scott  Lid- 
gett,  Peter  Forsyth,  for  whom  "the 
principle  of  authority  is  ultimately  the 
whole  religious  question"  [p.  107]  and 
who  has  "won  a  distinctive  place 
among  the  thinkers  of  the  era,"  [p. 
104].  The  New  Theology  [R.  J.  Camp- 
bell and  others]  had  succumbed  to 
the  spirit  of  the  age ;  Forsyth  insisted 
that  between  Christ  and  culture — any 
culture — there  was  inevitable  tension.) 
The  same  question  of  Authority  was 
faced  squarely  by  John  Oman  in  Vision 
and  Authority  (1902),  and  in  his  later 
works,  particular  praise  is  given  to 
his  Grace  and  Personality  (3rd  ed. 
1925). 

The  question  of  biblical  authority  was 
faced  dififerently  by  Anglican  theo- 
logians, who  it  is  noted,  unlike  Non- 
conformists, were  not  so  solely  de- 
pendent on  Scripture,  but  relied  on  a 
three-pronged  "Authority" — the  Bible, 
the  Creeds,  and  Reason.  The  develop- 
ments from  Lux  Mundi  (1890)  to 
Foundations  (1912)  are  traced  and 
the  rich  variety  of  Anglican  thought, 
in  Gore  and  Inge,  and  in  the  conser- 
vative periodical  The  Churchman,  and 
others,  revealed :  the  emphases  on  the 
Infallible  Book  and  the  apostolically 
founded  community  giving  place  in 
Foundations  to  that  on  religious  ex- 
perience (p.  127),  under  the  impact 
of  German  Theology,  and  Biblical 
Criticism,  The  Golden  Bough  of  Frazer 
and  the  pervasive  imanentism,  as  in 
Inge.  In  a  careful  assessment  of 
Foundations  (p.  131),  the  author 
points  out  the  important  fact,  not 
often  recognized,  that  "Consistently 
in  Foundations  the  effort  was  made  to 
free  the  idea  of  authority  from  identi- 
fication with  either  an  external  insti- 
tution or  with  autonomous  experience," 
and  that  its  effect  was  "to  add  to  the 
perplexity  of  the  time"  {ibid.).  It  was 
to  be  expected  that  there  should  be  a 
reassertion  of  the  old  foundations,  as 
in  the  work  of  Gore,  Frank  Weston, 
and  others ;  and  the  further  counter- 
reaction  of  Bethune-Baker  and  Wat- 
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kin  was  equally  predictable  in  the  pain- 
ful controversy  over  ministerial  sub- 
scription to  the  creeds. 

In  the  same  systematic  and  sustained 
manner,  the  various  doctrines  of  the 
Church  in  Anglicanism  and  Noncon- 
formity are  delineated.  The  discussion 
of  the  ministry  in  Gore,  Hatch,  Light- 
foot,  Rashdall,  Moberly  and  Stone 
was  really  concerned  with  authority. 
Is  there  an  essential  ministry  in  the 
Church  which  is  the  seat  of  authority? 
Or  was  there  a  truly  sacramental  min- 
istry in  the  Church?  Was  the  Gospel 
— as  Gore  maintained — continued  and 
preached  through  the  sacramental  life 
of  the  Church?  Could  authority  be 
ascribed  to  the  Church  and  its  Min- 
istry in  the  light  of  historical  investi- 
gations, and  under  the  pressure  of  the 
criticism  of  the  world?   (pp.  160-167). 

Earlier  Nonconformity  had  given 
answers  to  the  questions  raised  by  An- 
glicanism in  a  not  insignificant  way 
(perhaps  the  author  does  not  suf- 
ficiently recognize  this),  but  in  the 
period  of  our  concern,  Biblical  Crit- 
icism, the  decline  and  depreciation  of 
liturgical  life  and  especially  of  the 
Sacraments,  the  revolt  against  dogma 
and  the  disinclination  for  theology  and 
a  living  preoccupation  with  social  con- 
cerns— all  these  had  led  to  a  shallow 
ecclesiology.  The  politics  of  dis-estab- 
lishment,  missions  ("the  evangeliza- 
tion of  the  world  in  this  generation"), 
the  creation  of  international  groupings 
in  Congregationalism  and  Methodism 
apparently  dominated  Nonconformist 
life.  Theology  was  generally  dis- 
counted. Ecumenism  in  Nonconform- 
ity was  primarily  pragmatic  in  origin 
rather  than  theological — born  of  the 
recognition  of  the  value  of  the  strength 
brought  by  union,  of  common  con- 
cerns, and  of  organizational  efficiency. 
There  were  largely  unheeded  voices, 
especially  that  of  Forsyth.  Oman's  in- 
fluence at  this  point  we  must  regard 
perhaps  as  ambiguous.  True  to  his 
philosophy,  he  defined  the  Church 
simply  as  "the  community  of  those 
who  have  acknowledged  Jesus  as  the 
truth"     (p.     176).     Continuity    among 


Christians  lies  not  in  the  apostolic 
succession  but  in  the  fellowship  of 
those  who  know  "the  obedience  of  the 
free  among  the  free."  All  external 
marks  for  the  community  of  the  free 
are  not  essential.  Gore's  concepts 
are  rejected  outright.  For  Oman,  of 
course,  a  "State  Church"  was  a  con- 
tradiction in  terms   (pp.  178fF.). 

Anglicanism  and  Nonconformity, 
then,  were  divided  over  the  author- 
ity of  the  Bible  and  the  Church.  The 
same  disunity  emerges  in  the  third 
sphere  dealt  with  in  detail — the 
sphere  in  which  all  the  theological 
issues  of  the  era  are  drawn  together 
(p.  185).  The  discussion  of  Christol- 
ogy  centered  on  three  themes — that 
of  Immanence,  Kenosis,  and  the  His- 
tory. It  is  not  possible  here,  in  a  field 
where,  perhaps,  the  theology  of  the 
period  was  most  impressive,  to  follow 
through  the  work  of  Illingworth, 
Gore,  Inge,  Forsyth,  Scott-Holland, 
Fairbairn  and  others,  to  name  only  a 
few.  At  first  the  reaction  to  an  earlier 
Deism,  to  the  influence  of  Spencer  and 
Darwin,  and  the  desire  to  conform 
or,  perhaps,  more  fairly,  to  speak  to 
the  spirit  of  the  time,  led  to  an  em- 
phasis on  the  continuity  of  Christ 
with  humanity  (thereby  the  dignity 
of  humanity  was  preserved  and  the 
call  to  social  amelioration  was  bol- 
stered). At  the  same  time  the  em- 
phasis on  the  doctrine  of  the  Logos, 
which  made  the  centrality  of  the  In- 
carnation more  congenial  than  that 
of  the  Atonement  as  the  foundation  of 
theology)  emerged  in  the  work  of  Gore 
and  others,  even  as  Inge  found  the 
historical  element  in  theology  more 
and  more  uncongenial.  True,  Inge 
stressed  the  Incarnation,  but  for  him 
"the  incarnation  as  a  historical  event 
is  a  symbol  and  not  a  cause  of  man's 
redemption"  (p.  194).  Writing  of  the 
historical  propositions  in  the  creeds 
he  urged :  "Whether  these  physical 
manifestations  were  necessary  (his 
italics)  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  know  : 
but  at  most  they  can  only  be  efficacia 
signa,  not  the  efficient  causes,  of  our 
redemption.   It  cost  more  than  this  to 
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redeem  our  souls."  But  it  was  in  the 
development  of  the  theory  of  Kenosis 
that  the  issue  of  Christology  in  the 
English  setting  came  to  its  most  clear 
and  characteristic  expression.  In  this 
area  the  lines  between  Anglican  and 
Nonconformity  theology  largely  dis- 
appear: (is  it  because  in  the  deepest 
depths  they  were  at  one?).  Forsyth 
and  Gore  lie  down  together.  Later  in 
Chapter  11,  the  author  indicates  how 
the  Christological  question  faces  the 
question  of  the  "Jesus  of  History" : 
Ritschl's  influence  became  pronounced. 

The  book  leads  up  to  the  1914-1918 
War.  This,  which  is  rightly  recog- 
nized to  be  The  Great  War — indeed, 
still  "The  War" — in  the  English  con- 
sciousness, is  treated  with  moving 
penetration,  and  a  final  chapter  sum- 
marizes the  ground  covered  in  the 
work.  There  are  appendices  on  Brown- 
ing, Quakerism,  and,  most  helpfully, 
Catholicism. 

The  above  must  suffice  as  a  crude 
summary  of  the  work.  Written  in  a 
readable  style,  sometimes  eloquent  and 
pithily  alive,  it  is  comprehensive  and 
yet  lucid.  It  does  not  skip  complex- 
ities but  moves  from  specialized  con- 
centration on  narrow,  if  significant, 
details,  to  the  larger  and  essential  is- 
sues to  reveal  their  inner  coherences. 
For  these  reasons  this  volume  by  an 
.American  is  fresh  and  illuminating : 
it  is  not  surprising  that,  often  as  I 
read,  the  refrain  came  to  my  mind : 
"What  know  they  of  England,  Who 
only  England  know?"  This  interpre- 
tation of  English  theology  should  be 
required  reading  for  all  students  in  the 
field  and  especially  in  this  country 
where,  it  sometimes  seems — am  I  right 
in  so  thinking? — the  English  theolog- 
ical tradition  is  under  some  eclipse. 
Because  I  find  this  interpretation  of 
the  period  so  satisfying,  any  criticisms 
I  have  are,  on  the  whole,  marginal. 
I  shall  first  indicate  some  questions 
which  arise  to  one  who,  while  not  a 
student  of  the  period,  was  theologically 
largely  reared  on  the  works  dealt  with 
here  and  who  has  continued  to  "listen 


in,"  sporadically  at  least,  to  the  discus- 
sion. 

There  are  naturally  some  judgments 
passed  which  are  open  to  debate.  It  is 
difficult  to  concede,  for  example,  that 
Henson  and  Inge  were  even  "possibly 
among  the  prophets."  Brilliant  as 
they  were  and  pungent,  they  were 
curiously  too  much  "accepted"  by  the 
Establishment  to  qualify  as  prophetic. 
"The  Gloomy  Dean"  especially — to 
judge  at  least  from  his  later  works 
and  from  popular  reaction  to  him — 
hardly  concealed  what  one  could  only 
judge  to  be  a  contempt  for  the  masses 
which  his  cold  intellectuality  could 
not  redeem.  That  Forsyth  was  a  prince 
among  theologians  I  concede,  but  per- 
haps greater  recognition  might  be 
given  to  his  curious  ineffectiveness  to 
influence  theological  development  de- 
spite his  brilliance  and  profundity — 
a  profundity  born  of  a  deep  conviction 
of  sin.  There  was  often  a  scintillation 
in  his  style  which  dazzled,  but  did  not 
illumine.  There  are  some  perhaps  sur- 
prising omissions :  no  reference  to 
Samuel  Butler,  Edmund  Gosse  (Father 
and  Son — a  classic  illustration  of  the 
work's  main  motif).  And  more  impor- 
tant, attention  should  have  been  given 
to  the  impact  of  the  discovery  of  the 
Didache  in  discussions  of  the  struc- 
ture of  the  Church.  It  should  not  be 
overlooked  that  that  discovery  pro- 
duced a  spate  of  books,  for  some  years, 
comparable  to  that  which  accompanied 
the  discovery  of  the  Dead  Sea  Scrolls 
in  our  time.  I  should  also  be  inclined 
to  give  to  the  early  David  Lloyd 
George  a  greater  role :  had  not  the 
seeds  for  centralization  already  been 
laid  by  him  in  the  period  before  1914? 

And  this  reference  to  Lloyd  George 
raises  a  difficulty  perhaps  not  insig- 
nificant. The  title  of  the  work  is  En- 
glish Theology.  The  article  "English" 
may  be  simply  accidental :  occasionally 
the  author  uses  "British"  as  its  equiv- 
alent (see,  for  example,  p.  240).  In 
fact  a  goodly  number  of  the  significant 
theologians  treated  would  find  it  dif- 
ficult to  conceive  of  themselves  as  En- 
glishmen— Forsyth,    Fairbairn,    Oman, 
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Caird — to  name  the  obvious  ones.  This 
would  not  be  important  except  for  one 
fact.  The  author  does  indicate  the  in- 
teraction of  English  and  European, 
particularly  German  theology  ;  he  notes 
especially  the  influence  of  Hegelianism, 
Ritschlianism,  and,  although  twice 
only,  reference  is  made  to  that  of 
Schleiermacher.  Perhaps  the  inter- 
action with  German  influences  was 
greater  even  in  the  strictly  English 
world  than  is  indicated.  For  example, 
the  Cambridge  three  (whose  para- 
mount significance  deserves  even  more 
recognition  than  is  accorded  to  them) 
were  concerned  to  counteract  Baur. 
But  Scottish  Theology  was  probably 
even  more  open  to  European  influences 
(it  is  no  accident  that  it  was  A.  E. 
Garvie  who  did  most  to  introduce 
Schleiermacher  and  Ritschl)  and  a 
greater  caution  at  this  point  in  tracing 
Scottish  influences  might  have  led  to 
a  greater  attention  to  the  influence 
of  German  theology  on  that  of  the 
period.  I  note  this  because  one  of  the 
distinctive  values  of  this  work,  apart 
from  its  illuminating  treatment  of  its 
specific  theme,  is  its  recognition  that 
theology  can  only  be  interpreted 
against  its  full  historical  setting.  Time 
and  again  the  author  turns  aside  to 
indicate  how  the  larger  world,  at  a 
particular  time  "determined"  or  at 
least  informed  the  thought  of  theolo- 
gians. As  examples  of  this,  note  the 
following:  his  insistence  on  p.  51  that 
while  the  crisis  of  culture  arose  from 
the  crisis  of  faith,  the  crisis  of  faith 
was  also  part  of  the  crisis  of  culture ; 
on  p.  75  the  interesting  observation 
that  philosophy,  which  in  turn  in- 
fluenced the  theological  categories  em- 
ployed, entered  the  university  in  re- 
action to  the  stark  harshness  of  urban 
life ;  on  p.  76  the  emergence  of  em- 
phasis on  personality  is  connected  with 
that  on  the  continuity  of  man  with 
nature  outside  the  theological  world ; 
on  p.  87  the  impact  of  social  change 
is  clearly  recognized :  the  quotations 
from  Gilbert  Ryle  on  p.  87  n.  68  are 
applicable  to  theology  mutatis  mutan- 
dis as  they  are  to  philosophy :  they  de- 


serve quotation — "This  laicizing  of  our 
culture  and  [the]  professionalizing  of 
philosophy  together  explain  much  of 
the  change  in  style  and  direction  of 
philosophy  in  (roughly)  the  post-Vic- 
torian English-speaking  world."  (The 
Revolution  in  Philosophy,  pp.  2-3)  ;  on 
pp.  120f.  the  interpretation  of  Inge's 
"inwardness"  over  against  the  decline 
in  traditional  outward  norms ;  on 
p.  127  the  reference  to  the  influence  of 
James  Frazer  "who  stressed  the  uni- 
versality of  religious  experience" ;  on 
p.  144  the  relationship  between  crit- 
icism of  the  centrality  of  the  Apostolic 
Ministry  and  the  growing  democra- 
tization of  English  life,  sociological 
factors  colouring  the  theological  ;  the 
infringement  of  the  social  concerns  of 
Christians  both  Nonconformist  and 
Anglican,  on  their  theology  which  is 
recognized  throughout.  I  have  tab- 
ulated these  examples  to  illustrate  per- 
haps the  most  notable  aspect  of  this 
study — its    historical    sensitivity. 

This  very  historical  sensitivity 
presses  me  on  to  a  final  question.  The 
period  isolated  by  the  author  is  un- 
doubtedly well-defined  in  English  his- 
tory, but  is  it  so-well  defined  in  En- 
glish Theology?  Part  of  the  strength 
of  this  volume  is  its  awareness  of  the 
continuity  in  change  which  is  char- 
acteristic of  all  English  life.  It  has 
often  been  remarked  that  continental 
theology  differs  from  English  in  that 
the  former  is  the  more  original,  the 
latter  the  more  conservative.  This  is 
not  accidental.  English  theology  has 
been  in  defence  of  the  Tradition  a.-- 
much  as  in  its  elucidation  and  cri- 
tique. Bearing  this  in  mind,  one  may 
ask  whether  the  first  two  decades  of 
this  century  were  distinctive  :  do  they 
stand  out — from  what  preceded  and 
from  what  came  after  ?  Certainly 
Pusey  wrestled  with  German  scepti- 
cism in  the  mid-nineteenth  century : 
true  "demythologizing"  as  a  term, 
which  has  been  almost  ubiquitous  in 
our  time,  does  not  appear  in  this  vol- 
ume ;  and  The  Library  of  Christian 
Theology,  in  which  "experience"  is 
the  governing  principle,  as  it  has  been 
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between  1910  and  1920,  appeared  in 
the  twenties,  and  Barth  was  not 
translated  into  Ejiglish  until  1933. 
As  far  as  the  content  of  theology  in 
this  period  is  concerned,  there  were 
anticipations  of  it  before  1900  and 
adumbrations  of  it  after   1920. 

Nevertheless,  in  one  thing  the  au- 
thor seems  particularly  justified.  The 
mark  of  the  period  is  unmistakable — 
the  intensity  of  its  enquiry.  The  theo- 
logians of  the  period  were  explorers 
(p.  54),  see  pp.  54,  113,  239,  258;  they 
were  caught  at  the  juncture  of  two 
approaches  to  existence — the  Christian 
and  the  secular  (see  pp.  262f.),  when 
the  permeation  of  culture  by  Chris- 
tianity was  being  radically  questioned. 
Behind  the  judicious  calm  of  the  pages 
of  this  volume,  we  are  to  recognize  the 
spiritual  agony  of  Christians  living 
when  "one  w'orld  was  already  dead 
and  another  powerless  to  be  born." 
Perhaps  Henry  Jones's  GifYord  Lec- 
tures, 1920-21,  epitomize  the  period, 
when  he  spoke  of  faith  that  enquiries, 
provided  we  set  the  enquiry  in  a  con- 
text of  religious  bafflement  and  even 
despair.  The  answers  these  theologians 
gave  are  no  longer  always  adequate. 
But  two  things  remain  with  us— the 
questions  they  asked  and — dare  we 
hope  it? — the  spirit  in  which  they 
faced  them.  In  a  Christmas  letter  for 
1972  a  friend  wrote  to  me  that  Chris- 
tian theologians  have  refused  to  take 
radically  the  results  of  Biblical  Crit- 
icism which,  in  his  view,  involve  the 
abandonment  of  Christianity.  It  can- 
not be  asserted  of  the  figures  dealt 
with  in  the  pages  of  this  book  that 
they  did  not  take  these  results  seri- 
ously. (How  difficult  it  was  for  them, 
see,  for  example,  M.  Ramsey  in  The- 
ology, March  1972,  The  Gore  Lec- 
ture.) In  this  sense,  and  in  the  rich 
variety  of  ways  in  which  they  pro- 
ceeded to  meet  their  difficulties,  they 
are  models  for  us.  Most  of  us  are 
no  longer  as  rooted  in  the  tradition 
as  they  were,  and,  since  the  issues  they 
wrestled  with  are  now  pressing  upon 
us  with  an  ever  increasing  and  even 
desperate   urgency,    it   is   to   be   hoped 


that  the  author  will  go  on  to  do  for 
the  decades  following  1920  what  he 
has  done  for  the  two  decades  preced- 
ing that  date  and  even  to  provide  his 
own  interpretation  of  the  issues  in- 
volved. Our  gratitude  for  this  vol- 
ume cannot  but  call  for  more  of  the 
same. 

W.  D.  Davies 

The  Politics  of  Doomsday:  Funda- 
>iientalisin  of  the  Far  Right.  Erling 
Jorstad.  Abingdon.  1970.  190  pp. 
$4.95. 

This  lively  monograph,  written  by  a 
teacher  of  history  at  St.  Olaf  Col- 
lege, deserves  more  attention  than  it 
has  received  so  far.  Whereas  most 
books  on  fundamentalism  have  stressed 
its  theological  creed,  this  one  lays  ma- 
jor emphasis  upon  the  ultra-conser- 
vative political  views  of  its  adherents. 
In  developing  his  fascinating  account. 
Professor  Jorstad  concentrates  upon 
the  writings  of  four  leading  right- 
wing  fundamentalists :  Carl  Mclntire, 
Billy  James  Hargis,  Edgar  C.  Bundy, 
and   Verne   P.   Kaub    (died   in    1964). 

The  chief  ideologist  of  this  group 
is  Mclntire  of  Collingswood,  New 
Jersey,  founder  of  two  radical-right 
interchurch  agencies — ^the  American 
Council  of  Christian  Churches  (1941), 
and  the  International  Council  of  Chris- 
tian Churches  (1948) — and  editor  of 
the  Christian  Beacon.  When  he  first 
launched  his  "Twentieth  Century  Ref- 
ormation," his  primary  concern  was  to 
uproot  religious  liberalism,  but  since 
about  1950  he  has  been  increasingly 
propaganding  against  the  so-called 
Communist  conspiracy  in  America.  A 
hawk  of  the  hawks,  he  urged  this  na- 
tion to  use  its  atomic  bomb  on  Com- 
munist Russia  before  that  country 
could  perfect  a  similar  weapon.  Dur- 
ing the  period  of  the  McCarthy  hys- 
teria (1950-54),  he  accused  such  em- 
inent clergymen  as  Bishop  G.  Brom- 
ley Oxnam  and  E.  Stanley  Jones  of 
being  tainted  with  Communism.  Upon 
the  appearance  of  the  Revised  Stan- 
dard  Version  of  the  Bible   (1952),  he 
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found  it  infected  with  the  spirit  of 
Communism,  "the  work  of  Satan  and 
his  agents."  A  favorite  target  was  of 
course  the  Federal  [National]  Council 
of  Churches,  which  allegedly  con- 
tained a  nest  of  Reds,  or  at  least  Com- 
munist  sympathizers. 

Much  more  of  the  same  is  fully 
documented  in  Jorstad's  incisive  ex- 
position. Unquestionably,  therefore,  a 
positive  correlation  exists  between 
the  Mclntire  brand  of  biblical  fun- 
damentalism and  politics  of  the  far 
right. 

H.   Shelton   Smith 


A  Christian  America:  Protestant 
Hopes  and  Historical  Realities. 
Robert  T.  Handy.  Oxford.  1971. 
282  pp.   $7.95. 

In  this  incisive  volume.  Profes- 
sor Handy,  who  is  one  of  Union  Theo- 
logical Seminary's  popular  teachers, 
restricts  his  narrative  in  two  respects : 
first,  he  focuses  primarily  upon  the 
activities  of  "the  English-speaking 
evangelical  denominations" ;  second, 
he  devotes  major  attention  to  the  role 
of  those  denominations  in  shaping  a 
Christian   society  since    1800. 

Pre-Civil  War  evangelical  Prot- 
estants were  tantalizingly  vague  in 
their  idea  of  what  would  constitute 
a  Christian  America,  but  they  believed 
that  such  an  America  would  at  least 
be  predominantly  Protestant,  chiefly 
.•\nglo-Saxon,  and  loyal  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  religious  liberty.  Thus  im- 
plicit in  their  view  was  tension  be- 
tween Jews  and  Gentiles,  Roman 
Catholics  and  Protestants,  and  Anglo- 
Saxons  and  other  races,  especially 
blacks.  The  sharpest  racial  tension, 
of  course,  resulted  from  white  Prot- 
estantism's dogma  of  Anglo-Saxon 
superiority. 

By  the  dawn  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury, Protestants  (both  conservatives 
and  liberals)  were  romantically  con- 
fident that  America  was  well  on  the 
way  to  becoming  a  truly  Christian  na- 
tion, and  their  leading  spokesmen 
urged  their  fellow  churchmen  to  ful- 


fill the  nation's  high  mission  of  Chris- 
tianizing the  world.  Even  war  was 
sometimes  held  to  be  a  Christianiz- 
ing instrument.  In  the  opinion  of  the 
editor  of  the  Methodist  Review,  the 
Spanish-American  War  was  "one  of 
God's  most  efficient  agencies  for  the 
advancement  of  true  Christian  civiliza- 
tion." Similarly  Lyman  Abbott,  editor 
of  The  Outlook,  called  the  First 
World  War  America's  "twentieth  cen- 
tury  [Christian]   crusade." 

In  their  postwar  enthusiasm,  the 
Protestant  high  command  launched 
the  Interchurch  World  Movement 
(December,  1918),  believing  that  it 
would  decisively  accelerate  "the  Chris- 
tian conquest  of  the  world."  Unhap- 
pily, however,  the  movement  speedily 
collapsed  as  the  nation  returned  to 
"normalcy."  In  the  backwash  of  a  re- 
jected League  of  Nations,  a  Teapot 
Dome  scandal,  a  revived  Ku  Klux 
Klan,  and  a  nation-wide  spasm  of 
race  riots,  Protestant  optimism  faded. 
Thus  by  the  middle  thirties,  says 
Handy,  "the  Protestant  era  in  Amer- 
ican life  had  come  to  its  end."  Protes- 
tants would,  of  course,  continue  to 
fight  for  their  particular  version  of 
the  faith,  but  henceforth  they  would 
accept  the  principle  of  being  merely 
one  tradition  in  a  religiously  plural- 
istic   society. 

Professor  Handy  chronicles  the 
Protestant  era  with  characteristic  sen- 
sitivity. Rarely  does  one  find  a  book 
with  such  an  array  of  arresting  quo- 
tations. The  volume  is  both  lucid  and 
illuminating,  and  it  contributes  richly 
toward  an  understanding  of  the  quest 
for    a    Christian    America. 

H.    Shelton    Smith 

Abortion:     The     Personal    Dilemma.  ! 
R.     F.     R.     Gardner.     William     B. 
Eerdmans.  1972.  288  pp.  $5.95. 

Abortion:  The  Agonizing  Decision.  ' 
David  R.  Mace.  Abingdon.  1972.  \ 
144  pp.  $3.75. 

Extensive  public  discussion  of  abor-  \ 
tion  in  the  modern  era  is  just  entering  ,' 
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its  second  decade.  Yet,  since  the 
American  Law  Institute  published  its 
"model  bill"  in  1959,  there  has  been 
a  deluge  of  books  and  articles — med- 
ical, psychological,  social,  legal,  re- 
ligious— which  range  from  plumbing 
and  gossip  to  serious  inquiry  to  stri- 
dent advocacy.  Many  of  them  aren't 
worth  the  time  required  to  read  them 
or  the  efifort  necessary  to  produce 
them.  Both  of  these  books,  however, 
are  exceptionable  to  that  otherwise 
richly   deserved   rule. 

R.  F.  R.  Gardner  is  a  practicing 
obstetrician  and  gynecologist  who  is 
also  an  ordained  minister.  His  book. 
Abortion:  The  Personal  Dilemma,  is 
marked  by  this  double-authority ;  and 
he  seems  equally  at  ease  whether  dis- 
cussing medical  journals  or  the  Bible. 

Although  Gardner  addresses  him- 
self principally  to  a  British  audience, 
the  major  portion  of  what  he  has 
written  is  not  slave  to  that  culture 
or  tradition,  and  can  be  read  with 
profit  by  American  Christians  who 
want  to  see  how  one  who  identifies 
himself  as  "a  Christian  gynecologist" 
e.xamines  the  medical,  social,  and  re- 
ligious issues  raised  by  abortion.  There 
is  not  space  here  to  detail  Gardner's 
discussion;  but  I  can  commend  his 
book  as  a  clear  and  honest  attempt  t( 
treat  seriously  the  tragedy  presented 
by  unplanned  and  unwanted  preg- 
nancy. 

William  Barclay  wrote  recently  that 
"it  is  one  thing  honestly  to  say  that 
we  will  abandon  the  demands  of  Chris- 
tian morality ;  it  is  quite  another  to 
abandon  them  and  to  deceive  ourselves 
into  thinking  that  we  are  still  keep- 
ing them."  Gardner's  book  is  a  gentle 
challenge  to  the  former  inclination, 
and  a  compassionate  corrective  to  the 
latter. 

David  R.  Mace  is  a  behavioral  scien- 
tist who  teaches  in  a  medical  school 
[and  who,  in  an  earlier  book,  undertook 
an  explicitly  Christian  response  to  con- 
temporary sexual  mores.  In  Ahor- 
tion:  The  Agonizing  Decision,  Mace 
argues  that  he  wants  to  take  a  re- 
ligiously  neutral   position   in  order   to 


provide  knowledge  and  some  help  to 
the  woman  who  is  faced  with  a  per- 
sonal   decision   about   abortion. 

The  format  of  this  book  is  a  nar- 
rative re-telling  of  Mace's  counseling 
with  "Helen,"  a  fictitious  character 
who  represents  "many  women  in  one." 
We  are  not  told  what  choice  "Helen" 
eventually  made — that  "doesn't  really 
matter,"  says  Mace ;  what  does  mat- 
ter is  whether  she  clearly  understood 
the  several  ingredients  in  this  decision- 
al mix,  and  with  that  knowledge  (not 
simply  information)  was  able  to  make 
a  choice  she  could  "live  with  com- 
fortably." Accordingly,  the  reader 
allowed  to  accompany  "Helen"  and 
Dr.  Mace  through  the  process :  an 
initial  conversation,  a  conference  on 
abortion  (with  speeches  discussing 
medical,  historical,  legal,  moral,  and 
counseling  aspects  of  abortion),  and 
a  concluding  conversation. 

Among  all  the  books  and  articles  on 
abortion  which  I  have  read,  this  is  one 
I  would  recommend  for  reading  to 
any  women  coming  to  me  for  abortion 
counseling.  It  doesn't  answer  all  the 
Questions  (that  is  not  its  purpose)  ; 
yet  it  raises  major  inquiries  in  such  a 
way  that  genuine  and  informed  and 
compassionate  discussion  of  issues  and 
options  can  usefully   proceed. 

The  iminence  of  marketable  pros- 
taglandins (the  so-called  "morning 
after"  drugs)  renders  continuation  of 
the  abortion  debate  in  its  conventional 
mode  somewhat  problematic.  Still,  the 
basic  questions  are  important  enough 
to  keep  asking.  The  debate  is  not  yet 
archaic ;  and,  meantime,  books  which 
assist  us  to  achieve  some  clarity  and 
coherence  in  moral  reasoning  vis-a-vis 
our  selves  and  our  bodies  will  provide 
a  helpful  and  useful  service.  Both  of 
these  books,  in  my  opinion,  do  just 
that. 

Harmon  L.  Smith 

Neiv  Testament  Theology:  The  Proc- 
lamation of  Jesus.  Joachim  Jeremias. 
Fortress.   1971.  330  pp.  $10.00. 

We  of  the  English-speaking  world 
are   indebted   to  John   Bowden  and   to 
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Fortress  Press  for  making  available 
simultaneously  with  the  German  edi- 
tion the  English  translation  of  Joachim 
Jeremias'  New  Testament  Theology. 
Making  readily  accessible  the  fruits 
of  Jeremias'  remarkably  diverse  and 
detailed  scholarship,  this  volume  is 
the  outstanding  work  to  emerge  in 
its  field  in  at  least  a  decade. 

Although  the  English  edition  does 
not  so  state,  this  volume  is  the  first 
of  a  series  and  deals  only  with  thf 
Proclamation  of  Jesus.  If  the  subse- 
quent volumes  are  of  the  calibre  of 
this  one,  we  shall  soon  have  a  New 
Testament  Theology  which  can  com- 
pete with  the  standard  work  of  Ru- 
dolph Bultmann. 

Readers  who  have  been  frightened 
away  from  German  scholarship  by  the 
turgid,  opaque  prose  of  Conzelmann 
and  Kasemann  will  be  pleased  to  note 
the  contrast  in  style  in  this  work. 
Jeremias  is  always  lucid,  always  care- 
ful, always  well-documented.  Stylis- 
tically the  work  is  a  breath  of  fresh 
air  from  the  continent. 

Further  in  contrast  to  his  German 
contemporaries,  it  is  cause  for  rejoic- 
ing that  Jeremias  considers  the  proc- 
lamation of  Jesus  to  be  a  part  of  New 
Testament  Theology.  Bultmann  and 
Conzelmann  devote  only  a  few  pages 
to  this   topic  in  their  Theologies. 

In  evaluating  Jeremias'  volume,  the 
reviewer  is  faced  with  no  small  prob- 
lem due  to  the  author's  disconcerting 
practice  of  plunging  directly  into  his 
material  without  providing  preface 
or  introduction.  The  reviewer  thus 
confronts  the  task  of  evaluating  how 
well  the  author  has  fulfilled  the  goals 
he  has  set  for  himself  without  know- 
ing exactly  what  these  are  or  know- 
ing within  what  limits  he  has  decided 
to  work. 

Jeremias  begins  by  dealing  with  the 
language  and  style  of  the  sayings  of 
Jesus,  in  a  search  for  criteria  for 
authentic  words  of  the  Lord.  Jere- 
mias' conclusions  will  be  of  interest 
even  to  those  who  are  unable  to  fol- 
low the  details  of  his  linguistic  argu- 
ments.   While    some    may    take    issue 


with  his  conclusions  at  particular 
points — I,  for  example,  find  his  treat- 
ment of  the  synoptic  problem  too 
facile — these  forty  pages  provide  a 
valuable  general  treatment  of  what 
Jeremias  calls  the  ipsissima  vox  Jesu, 
the  way  of  speaking  preferred  by 
Jesus.  Jeremias  concludes  the  section 
with  a  principle  of  operation  which 
guides  the  remainder  of  the  book : 
"In  the  synoptic  tradition,  it  is  the 
in-authenticity,  and  not  the  authen- 
ticity of  the  sayings  of  Jesus  that 
must  be  demonstrated."  p.  2)7) 

With  this  guiding  principle  Jeremias 
attacks  the  synoptic  accounts  of  Jesus' 
ministry,  beginning  with  the  baptism 
by  John.  He  finds  the  decisive  stimulus 
to  Jesus'  activity  in  his  baptismal  ex- 
perience of  a  call — the  descent  of  the 
spirit  and  the  proclamation  that  he  is 
God's  chosen  Servant.  Jesus  became 
conscious  that  God  had  revealed  Him- 
self to  him  as  only  a  father  (Abba) 
can  disclose  himself  to  a  son.  Jesus 
responds,  as  we  learn  from  the  temp- 
tation narrative,  with  a  decisive  "Yes" 
to  this  call,  rejecting  the  "easy  road" 
of  political   Messianism. 

In  his  third  chapter  Jeremias  deals 
with  the  content  of  Jesus'  ministry, 
which  is  characterized  by  the  manifes- 
tation in  word  and  deed  of  the  au- 
thority Jesus  possesses  by  virtue  of  the 
eschatological  indwelling  of  the  spirit. 
The  miracle  events  witness  to  the  de- 
struction of  the  power  of  Satan ;  Jesus' 
attitude  toward  the  Torah  reveals  his 
commission  to  fulfill  the  Law,  that  is, 
to  "fill  it  out"  to  its  complete  es- 
chatological measure.  The  central 
theme  of  Jesus'  public  proclamation  is 
the  dawning  of  the  kingly  reign  of 
God.  Even  more  shocking  that  Jesus' 
startling  assertion  that  the  time  of 
salvation  has  dawned  is  his  disclosure 
of  the  mystery  that  salvation  is  des- 
tined only  for  the  poor  and  sinners. 
The  end  time  brings  a  reversal  of  con- 
ditions— those  who  thought  they  were 
damned  are  saved.  This  is  God's  na- 
ture, to  be  merciful. 

Those  who  in  faith  respond  to 
Jesus'    personal    appeal    to    repentance 
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are  gathered  by  him  into  a  community, 
the  new  eschatological  people  of  God. 
The  lives  of  the  members  of  this  com- 
munity are  characterized  by  a  new 
relationship  to  God.  They,  like  Jesus, 
can  call  Him  Abba,  Father.  A  new 
law,  the  law  of  love,  rules  the  life  of 
the  man  who  belongs  to  the  new 
kingdom.  His  life  becomes  a  life  of 
discipleship.  His  motivation  for  action 
is  gratitude  for  the  grace  of  God.  The 
reign  of  God  takes  concrete  form  in 
his  daily  life. 

Jeremias  concludes  his  volume  with 
a  discussion  of  Jesus'  self-testimony 
to  his  mission  and  an  analysis  of  the 
Easter  events.  Jesus'  self-conscious- 
ness is  expressed  in  the  title  Son  of 
Man,  the  only  title  whose  authenticity 
is  to  be  accepted.  Its  background  lies 
in  Jewish  apocalyptic,  particularly  the 
Similitudes  of  Enoch  where  is  found 
an  expectation  of  a  superhuman,  tran- 
scendent, universalistic  Messiah,  who 
possesses  certain  of  the  features  of  the 
Servant  of  God  in  Second  Isaiah.  It  is 
this  figure  with  whom  Jesus  identifies 
himself  in  his  future  exalted  state. 
Jesus  expected  and  announced  his  suf- 
fering and  death  as  outlined  in  Isa  53, 
thus  attributing  atoning  power  to  his 
death.  His  resurrection  and  exaltation 
to  glory  as  experienced  by  the  dis- 
ciples provided  a  real  experience  of 
the  dawning  of  God's  new  creation  and 
thus  initiated  the  history  of  the 
Church. 

In  a  work  of  the  scope  of  this  vol- 
ume which  reaches  such  "conserva- 
tive" conclusions,  it  would  be  easy  to 
single  out  specific  issues  where  Jere- 
mias stands  on  uncertain  footing.  For 
example,  I  find  his  position  that  Jesus 
identified  himself  with  the  Servant  very 
questionable.  Jeremias'  understanding 
of  Jesus'  attitude  toward  Torah  shows 
a  lack  of  appreciation  of  the  con- 
vincing work  by  W.  D.  Davies  on 
this  issue.  At  one  point  in  particular, 
however,  Jeremias  has  ignored  to  his 
detriment  recent  scholarly  efifort.  He 
seems  to  dismiss  redaction  criticism 
in  its  entirety.  He  views  the  Gospel 
of  Mark  as  merely  a  complex  of  tra- 


dition with  no  systematic  structure. 
Differences  between  Matthew  and 
Luke  are  attributable  to  the  earlier 
history  of  the  tradition  and  not  to 
redactional  activity.  Even  the  M  ma- 
terial reveals  "unconcerned  juxtaposi- 
tion of  conflicting  traditions."  In  the 
light  of  recent  w^ork,  this  rejection  of 
an  entire  methodology  surely  cannot 
be  tolerated. 

Despite  these  reservations,  one  can 
only  rejoice  at  the  emergence  of  this 
extremely  significant  volume.  It  is  a 
must  for  anyone  who  wishes  seriously 
to  confront  the  proclamation  of  Jesus 
and  its  meaning  for  his  day  and  ulti- 
mately for  ours. 

Robert  E.   Price 


Tlic  Future  Shape  of  Preaching.  Thor 
Hall.   Fortress.   1971.   140  pp.  $3.50. 

Much  traditional  literature  in  the 
field  of  homiletics  has  consisted  of  lofty 
theologizing  about  the  preaching  event 
or  utilitarian  accents  on  "how  to" — 
dealing  w-ith  matters  of  content,  con- 
struction, style,  and  delivery  of  the 
sermon.  Addressing  himself  to  the  new 
ecology  of  the  preaching  enterprise  in 
a  time  marked  by  the  "desacralization 
of  existence  and  a  pluralization  of  so- 
ciety," Dr.  Hall  moves  in  this  book 
far  beyond  a  mere  nostalgic  yearning 
for  or  an  attempted  resuscitation  of 
the  old.  He  examines  the  emerging 
new  ecclesiology  that  is  more  sociolog- 
ically astute  and  theologically  sophis- 
ticated, evidenced  in  a  steady  prolif- 
eration of  books  on  church  renewal 
that  have  rigorously  examined  the  na- 
ture of  the  church  in  terms  of  its 
purpose,  mission,  and  form.  He  gives 
sustained  attention  to  a  "between  the 
times"  theological  methodology  for 
the  present  day.  Of  special  significance 
for  preaching  is  Dr.  Hall's  concern  to 
gauge  the  impact  of  electronic  media 
upon  the  contemporary  consciousness, 
with  particular  reference  to  Marshall 
McLuhan's  views  regarding  present- 
day  cognition  and  perception.  We  all 
know  that  many  things  have  happened 
since    1900 — and    most    of    them    plug 
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into  walls !  McLuhan  sees  in  current 
media  development,  with  its  combina- 
tion of  instantaneousness  and  exten- 
sion, what  Dr.  Hall  terms  "a  reas- 
sembling of  the  fractured  human 
sensorium  into  a  new  organic  oral- 
visual  unity."  Maning  that  is  com- 
municated immediately  and  in  a 
communal  kind  of  experience  is  con- 
trasted to  individualistic  perception 
fostered  by  the  static  printed  symbol. 
The  extension  of  our  senses  in  the 
human  community  has  issued  in  a 
collective  awareness  that  McLuhan 
believes  will  have  a  universalizing  and 
integrating  effect  upon  human  society. 
All  of  this,  Dr.  Hall  affirms,  calls  for 
preaching  that  is  oriented  toward  both 
mainstream  Christian  thought  and  the 
secular  mind  set.  He  thus  phrases  one 
of  the  pivotal  concerns  of  the  book : 

...  I  would  suggest  that  the  great- 
est weakness  in  contemporary 
homiletics  lies  in  the  fact  that, 
until  now,  it  has  not  gone  deeply 
enough  into  the  analysis  of  the 
methodological,  the  hermeneut- 
ical,  and  the  linguistic  problems 
which  continually  undercut  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  Christian  communi- 
cations,  (p.  45). 

Indeed,  the  author  sees  the  homile- 
tician  often  retreating  from  the  com- 
plexities of  these  problems  into  sim- 
plistic and   commonplace   solutions. 

As  he  engages  in  a  serious  re-think- 
ing of  the  sermon.  Dr.  Hall  urges  that 
it  not  be  thought  of  in  terms  of  "Print 
oriented  sensory  organization,"  with 
a  premium  upon  literary  and  stylistic 
excellence  or  structural  clarity,  nor 
should  it  be  approached  as  the  expli- 
cation of  rules,  laws,  or  static  ideals. 
Rather,  it  must  seek  to  mediate  and 
be  fully  responsive  to  the  requirements 
of  authentic  communication,  with  a 
form  that  is  "open,  flexible,  entirely 
responsive  .  .  .  non-interfering  in 
relation  to  the  purposes  which  the 
lircacher  is  seeking  to  accomplish" 
(p.  134).  For  Dr.  Hall  the  sermon 
is  essential  in  worship,  for  it  helps  to 
provide  "the  full  spectrum  of  the  con- 


stitutive word-event,"  and  it  represents       \ 
"the     explicit,     human,     contemporary       l 
kind    of    encounter    with    the    gospel"       I 
(p.    104).    The   preacher   serves   as   a       i 
"theological  prompter"   in  guiding  the 
congregation   to  its   Christian   identity 
and  orientation  as  the  people   seek  to 
correlate  theological  interpretation  and       | 
secular   involvement.   This   requires  of       i 
him  a  knowledge  of  contemporary  con-       I 
cerns  in  their  personal  and  social  di-      ! 
mensions  and  an  understanding  of  the       i 
religious  consciousness  of  the  congre-       ] 
gation.    The    author    emphasizes    that       | 
in   the   preaching   enterprise   the   min-       i 
ister  will  not  ignore  the  literary  artists       I 
as  his  valuable  collaborators,  for  they       j 
too  stake  out  a  broad  and  deep  claim 
for  concern  and  relevance  and  clarify 
the  human  situation  to  which  the  word 
of  God  is  addressed. 

This  book  is  an  effective  expression 
of  the  author's  serious  and  sustained 
interests  and  of  his  productive  gifts 
and  graces.  It  is  a  courageous  and  pro- 
vocative exposition  of  the  contempo- 
rary situation  in  homiletics,  marked 
throughout  by  the  awareness  that  "the 
re-thinking  of  the  preaching  event 
has  only  begun"  Cp.  137).  Dr.  Hall 
takes  seriously  the  preacher's  role  as 
a  "boundary  man"  whose  ministry 
must  be  shaped  by  both  the  historic 
Christian  tradition  and  the  vitalities 
at  work  within  the  present  cultural 
situation.  Yet  he  is  too  astute  to  settle 
for  an  uncritical  presentism  and  an 
easy  relevance  that  merely  proclaims 
secularism    in   a    Christian   idiom. 

Dr.  Hall  has  performed  a  most 
valuable  service  in  relating  McLuhan's 
insights  to  the  tasks  of  the  homiletician. 
He  is  deeply  aware  of  the  basic  epis- 
temological  consequences  of  an  elec- 
tronic age  marked  by  communication's 
swift  simultaneity.  His  perspective  ob- 
servations might  have  ranged  further 
in  helping  us  to  determine  how  far  we 
should  accept  electronic  man  at  face 
value.  McLuhan  seems  to  have  almost 
unbounded  faith  that  "the  computer 
promises  by  technology  a  Pentecostal 
condition  of  universal  understanding 
and    unity"    (p.    14).    While    we    fear 
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neither  knowledge  nor  entertainment, 
there  are  dangers  when  the  average 
American,  "plugged  in"  to  his  culture 
and  receiving  a  massive  and  continuous 
exposure  to  communication,  becomes 
a  repository  for  undigested  knowledge 
and  undifferentiated  data.  Today  we 
are  as  much  surfeited  with  pictures 
as  with  words  and  are  victims  of 
over-reception,  so  that  the  uncritical 
acceptance  of  projected  images  may 
stultify  our  autonomous  judgment  and 
cultural  individuality.  In  dealing  with 
the  impact  of  the  media  upon  us  there 
is  also  the  question  of  how  much  con- 
temporary man's  feeling  for  life  must 
be  negated  as  well  as  affirmed,  for 
the  claims  of  culture  require  of  us  a 
responsible  no  as  well  as  a  sensitive 
yes. 

This  is  an  extremely  valuable  and 
provocative  book  that  speaks  to  the 
contemporary  situation  of  homiletics 
as  few  volumes  I  know.  The  author 
is  an  able  craftsman,  a  competent 
theologian,  a  versatile  and  innovative 
thinker,  and  this  book  merits  serious 
reading  and  wide  circulation. 

John  W.  Carlton 

Reinhold  Niebuhr:  Prophet  to  Poli- 
ticians. Ronald  N.  Stone.  Abingdon. 
1972.  272  pp.  $8.00. 

It  is  appropriate  and  timely  that 
this  appraisal  of  Reinhold  Niebuhr 
should  appear  shortly  after  his  death 
in  1971.  A  most  carefully  documented 
and  close  study  (albeit  written  in 
somewhat  pedantic  style).  Professor 
Stone  of  Pittsburgh  Theological  Sem- 
inary has  traced  the  shifts  and  turns 
of  Niebuhr's  thought,  who  always  had 
the  courage  to  change,  in  an  explica- 
tion of  his  political  ethics  for  Amer- 
ican foreign  policy. 

Stone  follows  the  major  motifs  in 
the  shifts  from  Niebuhr's  early  liberal- 
ism, through  the  Marxian  phase  into 
"realism,"  which  combined  elements 
of  liberalism  and  pragmatism.  (This 
reviewer  well  remembers  the  comment 
Niebuhr  made  at  a  conference  in 
Washington :    "Let's   be   pragmatic   as 


hell."  The  analogy  may  not  have  been 
accurate,  since  hell  is  hardly  prag- 
matic, but  the  point  was  seriously 
made,  much  to  the  horror  of  an  ultra- 
conservative  "observer").  Yet  his 
thought  is  not  halcyon  or  "tossed  by 
every  wind  of  doctrine."  The  more 
apt  analogy  is  of  a  deepening  stream, 
and  always  an  integrity  and  theolog- 
ical honesty,  in  his  restless,  brilliant 
quest  for  the  meaning  of  Christian  ex- 
istence and  the  norms  of  Christian  ac- 
tion in  the  20th  century. 

It  is  no  secret,  of  course,  that 
Niebuhr  broke  from  the  isolationist 
pacifism  of  the  early  30's  and  led  the 
theological  movement  to  support  in- 
tervention in  World  War  II.  His 
Christian  realism  led  him  to  advocate 
a  "balance  of  power"  policy  during 
the  Cold  War,  and  even  toward  the 
end  of  his  career,  during  the  Vietnam 
War,  while  highly  critical  of  Nixon's 
administration,  the  author  points  out, 
interestingly  enough,  that  he  "did 
not  advocate,  and  could  not  advocate 
without  contradicting  major  motifs 
in  his  political  thought,  an  admission 
of  defeat  at  the  hands  of  the  Viet 
Cong  or  an  immediate  withdrawal" 
(p.  194).  He  sought  a  compromised, 
negotiated  peace  which  would  protect 
the  imperial  interests  of  all  the  ma- 
jor powers,  including  the  United 
States. 

What  also  emerges  from  Stone's 
study  is  the  Scylla-Charybdis  style  of 
Niebuhr's  thought :  he  charted  his 
course  of  policy  between  two  opposing 
perils  more  than  by  dead  reckoning 
by  one  positive  ideal  in  the  stars.  As 
the  perils  changed,  his  course  changed. 
This  was  but  one  feature  of  his  con- 
tribution to  our  American  conscience. 
The  title  is  apt:  "Prophet  to  Pol- 
iticians." And  the  content  fulfills  ad- 
mirably the  intention  of  the  title. 

Waldo   Beach 

The  Preacher  and  the  New  English 
Bible.  Gerald  Kennedy.  Oxford. 
1972.  183  pp.  $5.95. 

What  is  G.  K.  trying  to  do  in  this 
volume?  In  the  Foreword,  remember- 
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ing  that  the  New  Testament  was 
written  in  the  koine,  "the  Greek  lan- 
guage of  the  common  man" — and  not 
in  Holy  Ghost  Greek,  as  too  many 
folk  think — he  decided  to  examine 
texts — not  the  text — in  this  contem- 
porary translation.  He  wisely  con- 
centrated on  the  four  Gospels.  What 
is  his  purpose?  He  tells  us:  "I  have 
not  aimed  at  presenting  sermons  for 
my  fellow  preachers,  but  only  at  pro- 
viding a  spark  which  may  set  their 
minds  aflame.  Such  sparks  may  come 
from  a  conversation,  a  newspaper 
story,  a  billboard,  a  book,  a  personal 
experience,  or  the  New  English  Bible" 
(p.  viii). 

The  book  opens  with  a  short,  sim- 
ple,  worthy   dedication  : 

THIS  IS  FOR 
HALFORD  E.  LUCCOCK 
OF   BLESSED   MEMORY 

There  is  a  second  dedication :  a  lovely, 
homey  one  to  Mary  Kennedy,  his  wife, 
slipped  in  to  his  comment  on  Luke 
1:27    (p.  95). 

There  are  pluses  galore  in  G.  K.'s 
handling  of  his  subject.  Here  are  five 
which  impressed  me. 

First,  each  Gospel  is  provided  with 
a  brief  introduction,  occasioned  by  a 
verse  in  the  Gospel.  They  help  us  un- 
derstand each  writer's  motivation, 
viewpoint,  slant,  angle,  even  bias.  Mat- 
thew refuses  to  separate  O.  T.  and 
N.  T.  He  knows  the  importance  of 
our  heritage.  Mark's  portrait  (not 
photograph)  sees  God  in  action, 
through  Jesus,  in  the  human  situation. 
Luke  is  ecumenical,  both  across  racial 
barriers  and  ivithin  the  social  milieu, 
with  Jesus  as  the  loving,  yet  austere, 
Lord  of  life.  John  writes  the  story,  and 
the  meaning,  of  the  Incarnation :  rev- 
elation, God  taking  the  initiative ;  the 
quality  of  eternal  life,  which  can  be- 
gin on  earth ;  the  indwelling  of  the 
divine  in  the  human,  that  is,  in  us. 

Second,  there  is  a  lesson,  by  exam- 
ples, for  each  of  us  on  the  value  of 
arresting  sermon  titles,  an  art  in  which 
I  am  not  particularly  skilled,  but  still 
learning.      Harry     Emerson     Fosdick 


sometimes  used  questions :  How  Much 
Do  We  Want  Peace  ? ;  What  About 
God?;  What  Keeps  Religion  Going?; 
What  Are  You  Standing  For?.  His 
successor,  R.  J.  McCracken — a  class- 
mate of  mine  in  the  Divinity  Hall  of 
Glasgow  University — published  a  vol- 
ume of  sermons :  Questions  People 
Ask.  All  twenty-one  titles  ended,  nat- 
urally, with  a  question  mark.  Ralph 
W.  Sockman,  preacher  to  the  nation, 
used  paradox  and/or  alliteration  in 
his  titles :  The  Conservative  Revolu- 
tionary ;  The  Good  Tempter ;  The 
Peaceful  Sword;  The  Meek  Master. 
G.  K.,  himself  usually  uses  short, 
pithy  titles :  Hypocrisy  in  Reverse ; 
Holy  Pragmatism ;  You  Scoundrel ; 
Boys  Shouting  in  the  Temple ;  Think 
Small;  I  Am  Guilty  (Carlyle  Marney 
would  add  "responsibly"  before  "guil- 
ty"?); Get  Lost!  Theology  Became 
Biography ;  Pressed  into  Service.  And 
on,  and  on,  and  on.  He  has  a  feeling 
for,  and  a  knack  with,  the  simple 
word,  which,  in  company  with  one  or 
two  others,  must  give  us  pause.  Work 
on  titles.  Your  sound  choice  of  one 
may  woo,  win,  frighten,  embarrass  folk 
to  come  and  hear  you  share  the  good 
news. 

Third,  there  is  a  breadth  and  a 
width  to  G.  K.'s  reading  which  is 
somewhat  awesome  and  disconcerting. 
How  can  he  find  the  time  to  read,  and 
many  of  us  cannot?  He  makes  it,  out 
of  the  same  twenty-four  hours  God 
gives  you  and  me  each  day.  He  is  no 
name-dropper,  but  he  is  acquainted 
with  Pascal  and  G.  K.  Chesterton : 
with  Agatha  Christie  and  Robert 
Frost ;  with  Einstein  and  Kagawa ; 
with  Toynbee  and  Loren  Eiseley.  To 
sit  under  him  as  one's  minister  must 
have  been  a  liberal  education,  at  the 
very  least. 

Fourth,  this  man,  from  reading  aud 
listening,  has  a  mind  stored  with 
pertinent,  memorable  illustrations,  the 
support  material  for  the  religious 
proposition.  Here's  a  f  rinstance :  "A 
visitor  to  the  Grand  Canyon  looked 
at  that  mighty  panorama  and  said, 
'Man,  something  happened  here.'  That 
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is  what  men  say  when  they  read  the 
Gospel  of  Mark"  (p.  59).  Doesn't  this 
make  you  ready  to  go  back  to  Mark 
and  read  it  again  ?  Here's  another :  "A 
main  problem  of  any  society  is  how 
to  be  both  merciful  and  just.  Usually 
the  man  who  insists  on  justice  is 
lacking  in  mercy.  The  lady  who  had 
her  picture  taken  objected  to  it,  saying, 
'I  do  not  think  you  did  me  justice.' 
'Madam,"  was  the  reply,  'you  should 
ask  for  mercy  rather  than  justice.' 
So  should  we  all."  The  initial  chuckle 
is  countered  by  the  last  four  words. 
Fifth,  the  book  is  full  of  flashing, 
telling  sentences.  Space  is  running 
out  on  me,  so  let  me  give  you  but 
one  example :  "Long  prayers  are  bad 
enough  in  any  case,  but  when  they 
are  done  to  impress  people,  they  are 
unbearable"  (p.  79).  Every  word  is 
understandable  ;  the  impact  is  tremen- 
dous. Let  me  say,  as  Fve  said  before, 
style  is  the  bridge  between  the  pulpit 
and  the  pew. 

These  are  some  of  the  pluses.  Are 
there    no    minuses  ?    Of    course,    there 
are.  The  primary  one  is  the  curse,  the 
bedevilment,  of  the  small  text :  a  few 
words  plucked  out  of  context,  which 
1  are    then    used    to    prime    one's    own 
theological  pump.  When  one  is  as  well 
1  schooled,  soundly  trained,  and  alert  to 
!  theological    substance   as    G.    K.,   then 
the    resultant     sermon    may    well    be 
Christian  and  orthodox.  But  more  than 
some  of  these  delightful  reflections  on 
the  NEB  were  not  derived  from  the 
context    of    the    chosen    text.    In    the 
Foreword,    G.    K.    pleads    for    biblical 
preaching:    "The    Bible,   of   course,    is 
the    Christian's    guidebook"    (p.    vii)  ; 
'"The  Bible  is  primarily  the  Christian 
J  preacher's  book,  and  when  our  preach- 
ing ceases  to  be  biblical,   it  ceases  to 
ibe  relevant"   (p.  vii).  Yet,  go  back  to 
'jthe  second  paragraph  in  this  column, 
and  you  will  notice  where  "the  sparks," 
may  set  our  minds  aflame,  are  due  to 
five  other  sources  as  well  as  the  NEB. 
JThe  fact  that  one  starts  from  an  an- 
Ijnounced  biblical  text  is  no  guarantee, 
per  se,  that  the  sermon  will  be  biblical 
in  its  content.  In  fact,  one  may  preach 


a  biblical  sermon  without  a  single 
specific  reference  to  the  Bible.  G.  K. 
can,  because  he  is  steeped  in  the  Word 
revealed  in  the  Scriptures.  But,  in  this 
volume,  he  makes  dangerous  use  of 
allegory  to  guarantee  contemporary 
relevance,  and  some  of  his  deductions 
are  non-sequiturs.  Exegesis  should 
precede  exposition  and  application.  Be- 
ware of  the  small  text,  even  more  of 
the  truncated  text. 

Yet,  this  minus  does  not  invalidate 
the  pluses.  Buy  the  book ;  but  use  it 
cannily.  The  author  draws  ort  his  store- 
house of  treasures :  biblical  and  other, 
things  old  and  new,  which  are  relevant 
because  they  are  eternal.  I'm  going  to 
keep  this  book  by  my  bedside,  for  re- 
freshment and  inspiration,  grateful  for 
it  and  for  Gerald  Kennedy. 

James  T.   Cleland 

Women  Priests:  Yes  or  No?  Emily 
C.  Hewitt  and  Suzanne  R.  Hiatt. 
Seabury.   1973.   128  pp.  $2.95. 

Much  more  than  a  book  for  Epis- 
copalians struggling  with  the  issue  of 
full  ordination  for  women,  this  com- 
pact work  surveys  the  most  trouble- 
some problems  facing  all  religious 
groups  as  they  anticipate  and  experi- 
ence the  increasing  participation  of 
women.  The  authors  are  both  ordained 
Episcopal  deacons.  Ms.  Hewitt,  a  can- 
didate for  the  Th.D.  at  Union  Theo- 
logical Seminary  (New  York),  lec- 
tures in  religion  and  education  at 
Union.  She  was  the  guest  editor  of  a 
special  issue  of  Theological  Education 
(Summer,  1972)  devoted  to  women 
in  theological  education.  Ms.  Hiatt  is 
on  the  faculty  of  the  Episcopal  Con- 
sortium for  Theological  Education  in 
the  Northeast. 

The  authors  first  focus  on  the  ques- 
tion :  "Can  women  take  on  new  roles 
and  tasks  in  society  and  still  retain 
their  'femininity'  ?"  They  describe  the 
existence  of  the  woman  problem  in 
society  today  by  quoting  Dorothy 
Sayers'  Are  Women  Human?  With 
her  usual  wit,  Ms.  Sayers  explains 
that  if  we  had  a  man  problem  instead 
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of  a  woman  problem  then  we  would 
be  reading  books  such  as  "History  of 
the    Male"    or   "Males   of  the   Bible." 

Although  women  are  becoming 
more  and  more  accepted  in  positions 
of  leadership  in  business  and  the  pro- 
fessions, many  churches  still  have  of- 
ficial barriers  to  their  participation 
as  ministers.  The  influence  of  taboos 
and  magic  associated  with  women  and 
a  longing  for  the  good  old  days  of 
patriarchal  authority  in  family  and 
church  are  two  factors  which  the 
authors  believe  account  for  the  hes- 
itancy of  both  laity  and  clergy  to  ac- 
cept women  ministers.  The  authors 
give  most  serious  consideration  to  the 
threats  to  male  egos  which  women 
priests  may  provoke.  Will  men  leave 
the  church?  Deciding  against  ordina- 
tion for  women  on  the  basis  that  men 
are  not  stable  enough  to  cope  with  any 
threats  involved,  they  conclude,  would 
be  an  insult  to  the  men  of  the  church. 

Brief  treatment  is  given  to  the 
witness  of  the  Bible  and  to  theological 
issues.  The  question  of  whether  woman 
was  created  subordinate  to  man,  the 
meaning  of  the  Fall,  and  the  implica- 
tions of  the  question  "Is  God  a  male?" 
are  matters  which  deserve  much  more 
analysis.  The  thorough  footnotes  and 
suggestions  for  additional  reading  en- 
courages the  reader  to  pursue  more 
detiiled  discussions  on  specific  points. 

In   one   chapter,    "The    Practices   of 


the   Churches   of   God,"   the   Anglican 
churches  are  compared  with  Catholic 
and    Protestant   bodies.    Here    the    ec- 
umenical dimensions  of  admitting  wom- 
en   to    ministry    are    surveyed.    Since 
this  work  was  designed  especially  to 
foster    discussion   and   decision   within 
the  Episcopal  churches,  a  chronology  , 
of  major  Anglican  documents  and  ac-  j 
tion  concerning  women  in  holy  orders  ' 
from  1862  to  1972  and  the  Report  of 
the    Joint    Commission    on    Ordained 
and    Licensed     Ministries     1970    were 
included. 

The  value  of  this  book  is  twofold. 
First  it  presents  the  many  objections 
to  women  in  the  ministry  and  deals 
with  each  realistically  in  terms  of 
the  biblical  and  historical  traditions 
of  the  Christian  faith  and  the  current 
situation  in  which  the  churches  find 
themselves  today.  The  auguments 
which  the  authors  give  in  favor  of 
women  in  the  ministry  demonstrate  a 
thoughtful  and  prayerful  approach  to 
a  current  dilemma.  The  second  value 
is  that  it  gathers  together  much  ma- 
terial needed  to  stimulate  further  de-  < 
bate  on  whether  women  should  be  ad- 1 
mitted  to  ordained  ministries  and  if 
they  are,  how  the  ministries  of  women 
can  help  all.  Christians  understand 
more  fully  the  meaning  of  being  one 
"in  Christ." 

Martha   M.    Wilson 
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War  and  Peace:  A  Worship  Service^ 

CALL  TO  WORSHIP 

Dunbar:  Who  are  we? 

Eason:  Who  are  we?  We  are  God's  people  who  have 
gathered  for  worship. 

D:  Is  there  anything  else  unique  about  us? 

E:  Yes.  Many  of  us  are  called  for  certain  purposes.  We  are 
all  called  to  be  followers  of  the  man  Jesus.  And  we  are  also 
called  to  responsible  leadership. 

D:  Is  there  any  particular  reason  why  we  are  here  now? 

E:  We  are  here  to  express  some  of  our  concerns,  our  guilts, 
and  our  commitments. 

D:  Are  these  expressions  different  from  just  any  other 
worship  experience? 

E:  They  are  different  in  that  we  are  now  seeking  to  ex- 
amine both  past  suffering  and  future  commitment  in  relation  to 
the  Vietnamese  and  to  all  who  have  been  drawn  into  suffering 
in  this  war. 

hymn  544 

Eason:  We  have  considered  who  we  are  and  why  we 
are  here.  We  would  now  like  to  examine  where  we  are. 
Members  of  the  community  may  now  express  their  feelings  and 
concerns  on  this  question. 

WHERE  ARE  WE? 

Allen:  O  Lord,  we  come  before  you  feeling  a  bit  uneasy. 
It's  not  an  uneasiness  for  the  wrongs  we  have  consciously  done, 

^The  following  service  of  worship  took  place  in  York  Chapel  on  Friday, 
January  19,  1973  under  a  keen  sense  of  urgency:  There  had  been  little  time 
for  "planning."  Some  of  the  student  and  faculty  contributions  were  entirely 
spontaneous.  Only  slight  "editorial  reworking"  has  been  done  here.  The  partici- 
pants in  the  order  in  which  they  spoke  were  the  following:  Walton  Dunbar, 
William  Eason,  Nancy  Allen,  Creighton  Lacy,  Bryant  Wilbourne,  Roland 
Murphy,  Frederick  Herzog,  Marvin  Morgan,  Susan  Halse,  Charles  Robinson, 
Bryant  Kendrick,  (visiting  retired  Bishop)  Edwin  Garrison,  O.  Kelly  Ingram. 
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but  an  uneasiness  brought  about  by  the  questions  the  war  in 
Viet  Nam  raises.  You  promised  peace  through  Jesus  the 
Christ.  Yet  we  continue  to  wage  war  and  build  weapons.  Where 
is  the  peace  you  have  promised?  Where  is  justice?  Help  us 
see  the  directions  to  this  justice  and  peace.  Enable  us,  Lord. 
Amen. 

Lacy:  It  was  nearly  seven  years  ago  in  Tokyo,  Japan,  that 
I  met  Emmett  de  Wilde,  a  19-year-old  kid  with  blond  hair 
and  a  Virginia  drawl.  To  run  into  him  again  a  few  hours  later 
in  the  world's  largest  city  was  the  kind  of  miracle  some  people 
call  coincidence  but  I  call  Providence  of  God.  The  boy  was  too 
desperately  lonely  to  enjoy  what  is  ironically  called  "R  &  R," 
Rest  and  Recreation.  We  gave  him  a  Chinese  meal  and  hours 
of  "home  talk"  and  promised  to  write  his  mother  that  we 
had  seen  him.  A  few  weeks  later,  at  the  end  of  our  own  jour- 
ney, I  got  around  to  keeping  my  promise.  A  note  came  back 
promptly  from  Virginia  with  a  newspaper  clipping  announcing 
that  Emmett  de  Wilde,  artillery  spotter,  had  been  killed  in 
action,  in  a  war  millions  of  Americans  at  that  time  had  never 
even  heard  of. 

From  the  beginning,  as  an  Asian  by  birth,  I  had  known  we 
had  no  business  to  be  in  Viet  Nam,  and  I  hated  war,  which  I 
had  seen  literally  in  the  streets  of  my  own  home  town.  Now  that 
involvement  had  become  intensely  personal.  But  my  attitude 
reflected  a  perspective  that  has  characterized  much  of  our 
nation.  I  grew  up  among  "the  Cooks,"  knew  and  loved  hun- 
dreds of  them.  Nevertheless  I  could  partly  parrot  the  line  that 
in  their  society  life  was  cheap;  that  a  thousand  Vietnamese 
killed  or  maimed  or  orphaned  hardly  equalled  one  American. 

Even  today,  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  rescuing  a  few  hun- 
dred prisoners  of  war,  we  have  been  willing  to  keep  on  killing 
thousands  of  Asians.  We  have  been  blind — but  never  "color 
blind."  In  this  one  respect  we  have  been  very  "discriminating" 
in  our  otherwise  indiscriminate  murder.  As  Oscar  Hammerstein 
wrote  25  years  ago: 

You've  got  to  be  taught  to  hate  and  fear  .  .  . 
You've  got  to  be  taught  to  be  afraid 
Of  people  whose  eyes  are  oddly  made 
And  people  whose  skin  is  a  different  shade. 
You've  got  to  be  carefully  taught. 
God,  how  we  have  been — terribly,  carefully  taught. 
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Lord  God  of  Hosts,  be  with  us  yet,  lest  we  forget,  lest  we 
forget. 

Wilbourne:  Speaking  from  the  perspective  of  a  student 
pastor,  we  (by  "we"  I  mean  my  people  and  I)  need  to  be  for- 
given for  the  times  when  we  forget  that  we  are  loved.  For  only 
when  we  come  to  accept  the  love  of  the  Father  can  we  love 
without  self-centered  motives.  For  only  when  we  recognize  that 
we  are  loved  can  we  see  Bach  Mai  as  a  more  urgent  demand 
upon  us  than  getting  that  shingle  replaced  on  the  steeple,  or 
fixing  that  commode  that  ran  over  and  flooded  the  fellowship 
hall,  or  finding  somebody  to  play  the  organ  since  Miss  Florence 
quit  because  of  her  arthritis,  or  wondering  who  will  make  the 
posters  to  advertise  the  March  Fish  Fry,  or  deciding  who  will 
prepare  the  fruit  basket  for  Miss  Amie  who's  in  the  rest  home, 
or  signing  a  get-well  card  for  Garland  who's  recuperating  in 
the  hospital  after  passing  a  kidney  stone,  or  seeing  that  the 
choir  robes  are  cleaned  and  pressed  in  time  for  the  worship 
service  Sunday,  or  getting  the  film  entitled  "The  History  of  the 
Bible"  ready  for  showing  at  the  Methodist  Men's  meeting 
Tuesday  night,  or  making  sure  that  the  family  who  donated  the 
flowers  for  the  sanctuary  are  given  proper  recognition  in  the 
bulletin,  or  having  all  visitors  sign  the  visitor  cards  and  drop 
them  in  the  collection  plate.  May  we  be  forgiven  when  we  lose 
all  sense  of  urgent  need  because  we  have  forgotten  that  we 
are  loved. 

As  a  student  pastor:  that  little  flock  looks  to  me  to  help 
them  remember  that  they  are  loved.  I  need  forgiveness  for  the 
times  when  I  did  not  help  them  remember  that  they  were  loved. 
But  instead  I  beat  them  into  a  forgetful  stupor  by  demanding 
that  they  love  everyone,  everywhere,  at  all  times. 

As  a  student  pastor:  that  little  flock  also  looks  to  me  to 
help  them  direct  their  actions  when  they  do  remember  that  they 
are  loved.  I  need  forgiveness  for  the  times  when  I  failed  to 
confront  and  guide  them  with  the  urgent  demands  of  the  Gospel. 
Simply  because  I  was  so  elated  that  they  had  finally  caught  on 
to  the  fact  that  they  were  loved,  I  hesitated  to  come  down  from 
that  mountain  top  experience  into  the  world  where  the  stench 
of  the  atrocities  of  Bach  Mai  slap  us  in  the  face  seeking  a  word 
from  us  who  call  ourselves  "Christians." 

Lord  God  of  Hosts,  be  with  us  yet,  lest  we  forget,  lest  we 
forget. 
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Murphy:  Where  am  I? 

In  confusion  and  distress,  as  so  many  others. 

Growing  in  moral  sensitivity  because  of  the  brave  and  con- 
scientious sacrifices  of  the  war-resisters,  and  grateful  for  what 
they  have  given  me. 

Struggling  with  the  ambiguities  of  moral  judgment:  my  view 
of  the  situation  as  against  the  views  of  those  who  differ  with 
me.  And  even  more  difficult:  my  responsibility,  the  measure  of 
my  responsibility,  for  the  present  war  in  which  we  are  still 
involved. 

Rebelling  against  a  system — political,  religious,  social — 
that  has  proved  to  be  morally  bankrupt,  and  yet  accepting  the 
conveniences  and  benefits,  the  safety,  of  that  system. 

But  also  hopeful:  that  the  lessons  of  this  horrible  war  are 
burnt  so  deeply  into  the  soul  of  America  that  we  can  come  truly 
to  renounce  war  as  a  means  of  resolving  conflict. 

Lord  God  of  Hosts,  be  with  us  yet,  lest  we  forget,  lest  we 
forget. 

Herzog:  What  we  need  today  is  not  so  much  confession 
as  progression — an  advance  in  understanding  and  the  will  to 
change  things. 

What  would  we  need  to  confess?  Being  implicated  in  one 
of  the  great  horrors  of  history?  Collective  guilt?  We  have  done 
this  before. 

I  looked  at  some  of  the  "figures"  again,  so  that  I  might  be 
prepared  for  whatever  there  was  to  confess.  Guilty  of  4,000,000 
tons  of  bombs  dropped  on  Indochina,  6,000,000,  8,000,000? 
What  difference  does  it  make?  2,000,000  casualties,  3,000,000, 
in  civilian  deaths,  wounded,  homeless?  Can  we  really  imagine 
what  these  figures  represent?  In  the  towns  and  hamlets  of 
what  we  like  to  call  "an  underdeveloped  country"? 

Already  a  decade  ago,  1963,  there  had  been  about  half  a 
million  casualties  counted.  Maybe  we  can  imagine  better  what 
that  meant:  a  town  five  times  the  size  of  Durham.  And  yet 
the  carnage  remains  beyond  our  comprehension. 

Perhaps  we  can  at  least  understand  an  individual  caught  in 
the  carnage.  A  young  Buddhist  monk  wrote  already  years 
ago: 

Here  is  my  breast.  Aim  your  gun  at  it,  brother.  Shoot! 
Destroy  me  if  you  will  and  build  from  my  carrion 
whatever  it  is  you  are  dreaming  of. 
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Who  will  be   left  to  celebrate   a  victory  made  of  blood 

and  fire? 

We  need  to  progress,  so  as  to  prevent  this  from  happening 
again:  strengthening  world  rule  of  law,  the  United  Nations,  the 
World  Court. 

We  need  to  progress  to  prevention  of  new  Viet  Nam  wars. 
Once  they  are  upon  us  they  are  beyond  us.  That  much  we  have 
learned. 

Lord  God  of  Hosts,  be  with  us  yet,  lest  we  forget,  lest  we 
forget. 

Dunbar:  I  don't  think  I  have  ever  felt  so  helpless.  When  I 
thought  about  today's  service  I  knew  I  wanted  to  say  some- 
thing. I  started  to  say  that  my  brother  and  father  died  when  I 
was  five  years  old  and  that  this  could  help  me  understand  some 
of  the  suffering  of  orphaned  Vietnamese  children.  But  it  can't. 
I  at  least  had  someone  who  cared.  And  I  didn't  have  to  watch 
it  happen. 

I  feel  very  guilty.  You  see,  I  voted  for  the  present  administra- 
tion in  '68  and  before  that  I  even  wanted  to  be  a  Green 
Beret.  I  wanted  to  be  a  hero.  Confession  may  be  good  for  the 
soul.  But  I  don't  feel  good  now.  And  don't  think  I  will  for  a  long 
time.  I  hope  God  will  forgive  .  .  .  No,  I  know  he  will  forgive 
me.  I  know  also  right  now  I  just  want  to  do  something. 

Lord  God  of  Hosts,  be  with  us  yet,  lest  we  forget,  lest  we 
forget. 

Morgan:  I  am  not  opposed  to  denunciation  of  the  war.  I 
do  not  want  to  give  that  impression.  I,  in  fact,  feel  it  is  good 
for  Divinity  students  to  speak  up  and  express  these  concerns. 
Nevertheless,  all  of  this  talk  about  Bach  Mai  Hospital  raises 
some  questions  in  my  mind  as  to  whether  our  priorities  are  in 
the  right  place. 

You  say  you  are  concerned  about  the  restoration  of  Bach  Mai 
because  innocent  people  have  been  hurt  and  more  innocent 
people  will  suffer  unless  it  is  rebuilt.  You  say  its  location  in 
the  North  does  not  bother  you  because,  after  all,  your  concern 
is  for  the  elimination  of  human  suffering  regardless  of  nation- 
ality. You  want  to  send  a  financial  contribution  to  Bach  Mai 
because  the  bombing  was  wrong  and  we  owe  them  our  support. 

As  a  Black  American,  I  sense  that  bombing  is  not  limited 
only  to  North  Viet  Nam.  There  have  been  hospital  bombings 
right  here  in  America.  Black  hospitals  are  struggling  con- 
tinuously to  withstand  the  onslaught  of  bombs  dropped  upon 
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them  by  a  white  racist  society.  "Bombs"  are  of  more  than  one    '; 
kind.  i 

There  is  nothing  inherently  wrong  with  restoring  bombed 
hospitals  in  North  Viet  Nam.  That  is  not  the  point  I  want  to 
make.  But  I  wonder  if  we  should  not  also  be  concerned 
about  demolished  hospitals  in  our  own  Black  communities.  We 
say  we  want  to  eliminate  human  suffering,  while  overlooking  , 
the  fate  of  these  facilities  near  at  hand. 

Where  was  Duke  Divinity  School  a  few  years  ago  when 
Lincoln  Hospital  here  in  the  city  of  Durham  was  struggling  for 
survival?  Or  where  were  we  in  November  when  Reynolds 
Memorial  Hospital  in  Winston-Salem  was  struggling  to  remain 
in  operation?  Where  will  Duke  Divinity  School  be  when  a 
little  Black  girl  or  boy  dies  merely  because  they  have  to  be 
carried  clear  across  town  to  a  hospital  because  the  one  in 
their  own  community  has  closed  from  lack  of  support. 

The  "bombs"  that  fell  upon  these  institutions  were  in  the 
form  of  white  doctors  who  insist  that  their  patients  be  admitted 
to  the  predominantly  white  hospitals — as  is  done  repeatedly  in 
spite  of  patients'  desires  to  enter  Black  facilities  in  their  own 
communities.  Other  "bombs"  were  in  the  form  of  county  of- 
ficials who  pour  taxes  into  white  hospitals  and  withhold 
funds  from  those  in  the  Black  community. 

What  I  am  saying,  fellow  students,  is  that  while  it  is  good  \ 
to  restore  Bach  Mai,  there  is  also  a  need  to  restore  the  Black 
hospitals  which  have  also  been  demolished.  While  we  struggle  ; 
to  get  on  this  national  or  international  bandwagon,  let  us  not  j 
overlook  the  bombs  which  are  destroying  hospitals  in  our  I 
own  cities.  As  we  struggle  to  see  the  forest,  let  us  not  j 
overlook  the  trees.  j 

Lord  God  of  Hosts,  be  with  us  yet,  lest  we  forget,  lest  we 
forget. 

WHERE  ARE  WE  GOING? 

Halse:   We've  talked  about  who  we  are:   what  brings   us   j 
to  this  place,  what  we  share  in  common.  And  we've  talked   j 
about  where  we  are:   personal  and  collective  expressions  of  j 
guilt,   concern   and   frustration   over  our   involvement   in   the 
plight  of  Indochina.  And  now  Marvin  has  brought  our  concern 
much  closer  to  home,  focusing  on  the  plight  of  Black  Amer- 
icans right  here  in  North  Carolina. 
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But  the  real  question  now  for  me  becomes:  where  are  we 
going?  What  can  we  do?  Where  do  we  turn  now? 

Malcolm  Boyd's  thoughts  about  war  and  peace  in  Are  You 
Running  With  Me,  Jesus?  express  some  of  my  own  questioning. 
I  would  like  to  share  those  thoughts  with  you  now: 

"We  can't  make  it  alone,  Lord. 

"God  knows,  we've  tried,  and  we've  even  reached  the  point 
where  we  could  blow  up  everybody,  including  ourselves.  Teach 
us  how  to  listen  carefully  and  patiently  to  other  people.  Teach 
us  how  to  say  what  we  have  to  say  clearly,  simply,  and  openly. 
Teach  us  what  responsibility  toward  you  and  others  really 
means. 

"Cut  through  all  our  egoism  and  self-interest,  Jesus.  Make 
us  understand  what  patriotism  must  mean  in  one  world  of 
conflicting  nationalism.  Educate  us  to  support  the  United  Na- 
tions and  other  international  organizations  which  bring  people 
together  in  a  shared  sense  of  human  concern.  Work  with  us. 
Lord,  to  bridge  gulfs  and  divisions  between  nations  and  per- 
sons. 

"What  can  I  do  about  war  and  peace? 

"I  mean,  how  can  I  do  anything  which  will  affect  the  power 
structures  which  hold  the  key  to  basic  decisions  about  waging 
war  or  maintaining  peace?  I've  marched  in  peace  demonstra- 
tions, fasted  in  protest  against  nuclear  experiments,  signed 
petitions,  and  tried  seriously  to  study  the  issues  involved. 
But  what  have  I  been  able  to  accomplish? 

"I  know  we  can't  pass  over  this  situation,  yet  we  are  some- 
how supposed  to  live  with  the  outrage  of  doing  exactly  that. 

"I  see  the  beauty  of  your  creation,  and  am  grateful,  but 
then  I  see  in  my  mind's  eye  the  very  real  possibility  of  its 
destruction.  How  can  I  stand  this,  Jesus?  What  is  prayer 
supposed  to  mean  if  I  am  passively  accepting  a  peril  which 
it  is  sinful  to  accept?  I  don't  want  to  misuse  prayer  to  lull 
me  about  this  crisis,  Lord.  I  want  to  accept  my  responsibility 
of  cooperating  with  you  in  the  continuing  and  present  act  of 
creation.  How  can  I  do  it?" 

Robinson:  Lord  God  of  Hosts,  be  with  us  yet,  lest  we 
forget. 

We  dare  to  hope  that  "peace"  of  a  sort  will  soon  come  to 
pass.  And  then  what?  Then  how  great  the  temptation — how 
easy— just  to  "forget  the  whole  business":  to  push  this  hellish 
nightmare  into  the  oblivion  of  the  past  as  "now  over  and 
done  with"  so  that  we  can  get  on  with  "business  as  usual"  in 
a  return  to  "normalcy." 
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God  have  mercy  on  our  souls  if  we  forget! 

Yet  at  the  same  time,  in  another  sense,  God  grant  us  the 
grace  to  "forget" — to  forget  in  the  sense  of  the  Apostle  Paul: 
"forgetting  what  lies  behind  and  pressing  onward  toward  the 
goal  of  the  upward  call  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus." 

For  it  might  also  be  relatively  easy  and  all  too  cheap  just 
to  go  on  agonizing  over  questions  of  past  guilt,  indulging  in 
judgmental  recriminations,  analyzing  the  "demonology"  of 
those  with  political  power  or  even  in  our  own  hearts:  hyp- 
notized by  the  power  of  evil. 

Whatever  God's  will  for  us — God's  way  toward  our  future 
— may  be,  it  is  surely  not  that  we  be  "overcome  by  evil,"  but 
that  we — in  whatever  ways  and  however  small — begin  by  his 
power  to  "overcome  evil  with  good." 

Continuing  just  to  "curse  the  darkness"  will  help  no  one. 
"Lighting  a  candle"  will. 

If  we  believe  that  Jesus  is  the  Light  of  the  world — and  if 
we  do  not  believe  this  we  had  better  get  out  of  what  we're 
in  and  stay  out — if  we  really  do  believe  that  Jesus  Christ  is  the 
Light  of  the  world,  then  surely  the  time  has  now  come 
for  us  to  begin  by  the  power  of  his  Light  to  light  some  candles. 
And  let  us  beware  of  hesitating  lest  the  candle  we  might  light 
seem  so  "small."  If  his  Light  kindles  it,  it  is  worth  the  lighting. 

Lord  God  of  Hosts,  may  we  never  forget. 

Yet  forgetting  what  lies  behind  let  us  press  onward,  in 
receptivity  to  the  power  of  him  who  is  the  Light  of  the  world, 
to  light  the  little  candles. 

Kendrick:  This  war  is  not  over.  And  the  outcry  against 
this  war  expresses  a  witness  of  the  Spirit  against  the  "warring 
spirit"  not  only  of  our  present  involvement  in  Viet  Nam,  but 
also  of  the  values  and  policies  which  brought  us  there  and 
have  kept  us  there:  values  and  policies  which  will  not  simply 
end  when  this  particular  war  "ends." 

These  values  and  policies  are,  for  example,  operating  at  this 
very  moment  in  our  decision  at  the  U.N.  to  stand  against 
the  liberation  movements  now  occurring  in  the  African  colonies 
of  Portugal.  We  are  now  funnelling  our  military  hardware 
to  Portugal  to  be  used  for  killing  Blacks  in  order  to  maintain 
an  oppressive  foreign  rule. 

In  the  voice  of  His  prophets  God  has  already  spoken  an 
everlasting  No  to  the  policies  of  this  country  which  seek  to 
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stifle  and  destroy  the  legitimate  desires  of  peoples  to  determine 
their  own  destinies. 

We  may  continue  to  oppose  it:  but  His  Will  shall  prevail. 
The  warfare  is  not  over. 

Garrison:  We  have  been  deeply  moved  by  these  reminders 
of  the  suffering  in  South  and  North  Viet  Nam  brought  on  by  the 
war  which  our  nation  is  waging  there.  We  are  touched  by  the 
helpless  suffering  of  men  and  women  and  little  children. 

Now  we  come  to  a  moment  which  may  well  prove  to  be  a 
watershed  in  our  personal  lives.  It  is  possible  that  we  may  go 
from  this  place  worse  persons  than  when  we  came.  We  see  the 
need  now  and  hear  the  cries  for  help.  We  can  decide  that  it  is 
nothing  to  us,  that  we  can  pass  by  on  the  other  side.  Or  we 
may  drift  away,  pushing  the  subject  from  our  minds.  That  also 
is  a  decision.  Or  we  may  remember  that  Jesus  said  that  as 
we  do  for  the  "least"  of  His  people  we  do  for  Him  and,  re- 
membering that,  we  may  rise  to  serve. 

Perhaps  you  may  think  me  sacrilegious,  but  one  thought 
strikes  awe  in  my  heart:  If  the  Church  is  the  body  of  Christ  and 
if  I  am  a  member  of  that  body,  is  there  not  a  sense  in  which 
I  am  an  extension  of  the  Incarnation  of  God?  Hands  of  Christ 
reaching  out  to  heal  and  help?  Or  hands  pulling  back?  Do  we 
accept  our  role  as  a  part  of  the  body  of  Christ?  So  "comes  the 
moment  to  decide." 

"Decide  just  what?"  you  may  still  wonder.  I  suggest  just 
two  examples. 

First,  is  it  just  "self-evident"  to  you  that — as  seems  to  be  in 
the  wind — as  the  Indochina  war  finally  whimpers  to  a  halt, 
our  military  budget  "must"  nevertheless  still  keep  going  up  and 
our  investments  in  meeting  wretched  human  need  at  home  and 
overseas  "must"  be  cut  back?  For  whose  sake  "must" 
these  things  be  so?  For  the  sake  of  the  ''least"  of  Jesus' 
"brethren"? 

In  the  next  few  months  and  years  many  of  these  crucial 
issues  dealing  with  our  national  priorities  in  such  matters  as 
taxes  and  budgetary  allocations  will  be  coming  before  Congress. 
Are  you  willing  to  commit  yourself  here  and  now  not  only  to 
staying  informationally  alert,  but  also  to  writing  your  Congress- 
men on  these  issues  as  they  arise  and  prodding  others  to  do 
the  same?  For  those  of  you  who  are  willing  to  do  this,  we 
shall  provide  a  Directory  of  the  names  and  addresses  of  mem- 
bers of  Congress. 
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Secondly,  it  is  said  that  "money  talks."  If  you  are  willing 
to  commit  some  of  your  own  money  to  doing  some  of 
your  talking,  there  are  various  agencies  through  which  you 
can  relevantly  channel  it.  But  in  order  to  get  right  down  to 
particulars  we  are  suggesting  today  that  you  might  give 
through  "Medical  Aid  For  Indochina."  You  will  have  in 
a  moment  the  opportunity  to  place  cash  or  checks  upon  the  altar 
as  an  offering  to  Jesus  Christ  whom  we  call  "Lord."  The  need 
in  this  moment  is  beyond  calculation. 

Moreover,  that  need  will  not  disappear  in  the  next  several 
months  or  several  years.  So  if  you  are  willing  also  to  commit 
yourself  to  a  long-term  pledge  which  goes  beyond  a  mo- 
mentaiy  handout,  we  have  made  pledge  cards  available.  (You  can 
channel  future  contributions  through  Walt  Dunbar  or  mail  them 
directly  to 

Medical  Aid  For  Indochina 
140  6th  Street 

Cambridge,  Massachusetts  02142.) 
Those  of  you  who  now  choose  to  do  so  may  bring  your 
gifts  and  pledges  to  the  altar  as  an  offering  surely  "acceptable 
to  the  Lord."^ 

So  now  I  pledge  my  own  obedience  to  Christ's  call  and  for 
us  all  I  pray: 

Lord  God  of  Hosts,  be  with  us  yet,  lest  we  forget,  lest  we 
forget. 

hymn  242 

BENEDICTION 

(IfigratJi) 

We  disperse  now, 

frustrated  l)y  our  helplessness, 

and  yet  encouraged  by  the  efficacy  of  our  strength; 
aware  of  divergent  perceptions, 

and   yet  heartened   by   the   oneness   of  oin-  concerns   and 
piu-poses; 

oppressed  by  the  tragic  dimension  of  human  existence, 
and   still    looking   for  the    resurrection   hope   of  our  Lord, 
Jesus  Christ, 

who  continues  to  be  both  the  disturber  of  our  consciences 
and  the  possibility  of  our  inward  peace. 

^Contributions  together  with  some  pledges  were  over  a  thousand  dollars. 
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We  go,  therefore, 

into  the  contradictoriness  of  our  world 
in  the  love  of  Jesus  who  is  our  way, 
our  truth,  our  life. 

Amen. 


The  Tragic  in  Black  Historical 
Experience 

by  Charles  L.  Helton^ 

I  do  not  understand  the  nature  of  the  tragic  in  the  Black 
experience.  The  yearning  to  understand  still  boils  within  my 
mind  and  I  may  not  be  able  to  do  this  discussion  complete 
justice  because  it  is  still  being  shaped  within  me.  Nevertheless, 
there  is,  I  believe,  a  pervasive  sense  of  tragedy  in  being  Black 
and  American  in  a  society  where  Black  oppression  is  a  part 
of  the  socio-economic  and  political  structure.  Black  humanity 
has  known  and  felt  a  sense  of  the  tragic  (can  it  also  be  called 
the  "trans-tragic"?)  for  some  353  years.  We  have  known  suf- 
fering and  endured  a  long  night  of  oppression  to  the  extent  that 
one  wonders:  "How  long,  O  Lord,  how  long?" 

The  Christian  faith  speaks  and  addresses  the  problem  of 
the  tragic.  I  feel  that  Black  humanity  must  begin  to  set  a  new 
agenda.  And  it  may  be  that  a  sense  of  the  tragic  can  be  the 
basis  for  this.  Because  of  the  urgency  for  us  to  be  "about 
our  father's  business,"  I  would  hope  that  my  sense  of  the 
tragic  might  strike  a  responsive  chord  in  others  to  the  extent 
that  when  "one  member  suffers  all  suffer." 

Louis  Armstrong,  the  Black  poet  and  musical  genius,  raises 
a  question  of  primary  concern  in  one  of  his  songs:  "What  did 
I  do  to  be  so  black  and  blue?"  It  would  seem  as  though 
the  Black  man  must  have  committed  some  sort  of  "sin"  to 
be  given  such  a  status  in  life.  The  words  of  the  song  imply  a 
sense  of  the  tragic.  They  imply  that  a  Black  man's  destiny  is 
somehow  tied  part  and  parcel  to  his  skin  color,  and  that  the 
responses  made  to  that  man,  a  human  being,  are  based  on  a 
matter  of  surface  pigmentation. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  the  words  of  Ronald  Fair,  a  young 
Black  writer,  we  find  a  new  focus  on  blackness.  Fair  relates: 
"God,  it  must  be  terrible  not  to  be  born  Black  in  this  day  and 
age."  The  words  from  Louis  Armstrong's  song  and  the 
words  of  Ronald   Fair,   in   his   affirmation  of  the   tremendous 

1.   Charles   Helton   is   a   senior   in   the   Divinity   School   and   an   ordained 
member  of  the  Carolina  Conference  of  the  CME  Church. 
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meaning  of  being  Black  in  this  age,  are  not  simply  two  opposite 
exercises  in  dialectic.  Rather  the  contrast  between  them  rep- 
resents a  significant  forward  movement  and  shift  within  the 
understanding  of  how  Black  people  are  able  to  view  themselves 
in  a  tragic  and  suffering  perspective  in  which  there  is  still 
a  sense  of  hope:  The  hope  that  through  a  profound  faith 
in  God  suffering  and  oppressed  men  will  yet  be  liberated  to 
worlds  unknown. 

What  I  am  suggesting  here  is  that  Black  people  have  been 
conditioned  to  a  kind  of  tragic  sensitivity  which  has  positive 
dimensions.  It  is  a  sense  of  tragedy  "transformed."  While 
having  what  might  be  called  a  "tragic  sense  of  life,"  Black 
people  also  have  a  "trans-tragic  hope"  with  a  strong  Biblical 
context.  There  is  a  growing  recognition  by  Black  Americans 
of  a  unique  strength  within  the  heart  of  our  blackness;  and 
that  strength  is  transformed  into  a  gift.  It  is  a  "gift"  in  the 
strange  sense  that  one  is  allowed  to  be  captured  by  and 
entrapped  in  an  institution  of  racism  and  oppression  and  still 
maintain  his  sanity  and  the  perspective  of  faith.  I  do  not 
speak  here  of  a  "gift"  as  a  fantasy  or  heuristic  tool  to  relieve 
the  deadliness  of  life.  But  I  speak  of  the  gift  of  Blackness 
in  terms  of  a  new  level  of  tragic  toughness,  of  what  Vincent 
Harding,  the  Black  historian,  has  called  a  "brutal  experience 
which  nevertheless  produces  a  new  reality,  a  new  reality 
that  may  benefit  the  entire  society  and  the  entire  world." 

I  would  certainly  at  this  moment  think  of  my  own  experiences 
as  testifying  to  what  I  called  a  "transformed"  tragic  experience. 
For  example,  I  recall  applying  for  a  new  position  at  a  well- 
known  industrial  corporation  where  I  worked  a  few  years  ago. 
My  educational  background  and  abilities  to  perform  the  job 
responsibilities  proved  adequate.  However,  because  the  job 
duties  and  responsibilities  would  have  brought  me  in  contact 
with  white  office  staff,  mainly  female,  I  was  not  employed. 
In  another  case,  when  I  confronted  the  task  of  finding  living 
accommodations,  I  contacted  several  real  estate  agencies 
about  vacancies  listed  in  the  newspaper.  In  two  instances  when 
inquiring  by  telephone  about  rentals  I  was  told  that  I  could 
get  the  house  by  making  a  deposit.  However,  after  going  to 
the  real  estate  agency  and  identifying  myself  to  the  white 
agent,  I  was  immediately  told  that  they  were  sorry  but  they 
had  "just  rented"  the  house.  A  thousand  +  incidents  of 
similar   nature    frustrate    Black    destiny.    But   there    is    also    a 
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"madness"  of  self-perception  within  me  that  makes  the  tragic 
a  springboard  for  living  with  and  above  the  tragic  sense  of 
life  that  confines  human  personality  and  constricts  human 
relationships. 

Even  in  the  pewasive  tragedy  of  typical  Black  experience, 
one  may  find  deep  meaning  and  purpose.  This  meaning  and 
purpose  embrace  joy,  hope  and  even  fulfillment.  One  may 
simply  call  it  a  "trans-tragic"  view  and  life-orientation  pattern. 
But  I  think  that  it  is  more  than  that.  Black  people  have  long 
staked  claims  on  Jesus  Christ  as  "Liberator."  He  has  shown  the 
power  to  lift  men  who  are  trapped  and  enslaved,  even  in  the 
jail  houses  of  racism,  to  new  levels  of  existence.  It  is  my  con- 
tention that  this  faith,  seen  as  a  gift  at  work  within  the  Black 
experience,  has  been  the  major  factor  that  has  given  Black 
people  wholeness  and  adequacy,  direction  and  determination, 
perspective  and  possibilities,  and  indeed  the  worth  and  dignity 
of  their  Black  heritage.  The  discovery  of  the  power  to  get 
at  and  transform  the  depths  of  suffering  and  bondage  and 
oppression  toward  hope  and  fulfillment  and  joy  represents  what 
I  consider  a  tremendous  insight  into  the  meaning  of  the 
human  experience. 

The  gift  of  this  faith  for  Black  people  comes  to  verbal  ex- 
pression in  their  songs,  with  words  like  these:  "Nobody  knows 
the  troubles  I've  seen,  Gloiy  Halleluia!  Nobody  knows  the 
troubles  I've  seen.  Nobody  knows  but  Jesus!"  How  can  one 
be  tied  by  a  system  that  denies  equality  and  justice  and  freedom 
and  still  sing,  Gloiy  Halleluia?  This  is  speaking  of  the  gift 
of  a  faith  which  implies  that  it  is  only  in  the  midst  of  "troubles 
like  nobody  has  seen,"  a  tragic  experience,  that  there  can 
develop  a  fitting  sense  of  the  true  meaning  of  the  gloiy  of  human 
existence.  This  has  made  it  possible  for  Black  people  to  keep 
on  struggling,  wrestling  and  pressing  on  for  Black  liberation 
and  freedom.  Faith  liberates. 

It  was  this  faith  that  liberates,  embracing  the  coming  of  the 
Deliverer,  that  kept  the  tragic  from  becoming  merely  destruc- 
tive. Faith  in  the  coming  of  a  deliverer  was  expressed  in  songs 
like:  "Go  down,  Moses,  way  down  in  Egypt  land,  tell  old 
Pharaoh  to  let  my  people  go."  This  faith  has  been  an  important 
part  of  the  veiy  life  blood  of  Black  people  in  America.  We  have 
believed  in  the  long  night  that  there  would  come  a  Moses  that 
would  say,  "Let  my  Black  people  go."  Nat  Turner,  Marcus 
Garvey,  Denmark  Vessy,  W.  E.  B.  Du  Bois,  Harriet  Tubman, 
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Martin  Luther  King  and  many  others  all  seem  to  have  had 
some  gift  of  faith  to  believe  that  Pharaoh  did  not  have  the 
power  to  keep  men  enslaved  forever.  If  the  Gospel  account 
is  true,  and  Jesus'  words  are  true — "And  you  shall  know  the 
truth  and  the  truth  shall  make  you  free" — this  truth  shall  rise 
from  a  crushed  earth.  A  crushed  humanity,  a  despised  humanity, 
a  rejected  humanity,  a  material  humanity  sold  as  slaves,  will 
rise  from  a  crushed  earth.  It  is  the  gift  of  faith  that  has  added 
meaning  to  this  dimension  of  human  existence. 

Faith  continued  to  be  operative  in  the  Black  experience 
even  after  we  were  no  longer  content  just  to  "sing  about 
Heaven"  and  wait  for  our  "pie  in  the  sky."  In  the  midst  of 
the  ongoing  struggle — when  things  in  the  North  seem  not  a 
whole  lot  better  than  things  in  the  South — there  was  a  strange 
mixture  of  suffering  and  hope.  I  drove  through  Newark  in 
1968  as  well  as  Harlem  in  1967.  I  was  on  14th  Street  in 
Washington,  D.C.  in  1968.  But  there  were  also  the  BiiTninghams 
and  the  Selmas  and  the  Oxfords  and  the  Montgomerys,  all  of 
which  were  struggles  to  break  the  trap  door  of  a  tragic  ex- 
perience. 

At  this  point  in  time  how  can  a  Black  man  speak  not  out 
of  anger  but  out  of  love  in  an  American  system  which  de- 
humanizes him,  without  something  called  either  "faith"  or  a 
"madness"  that  cannot  be  explained?  It  could  be  that  the  same 
faith  was  implied  even  in  the  singing  of  the  blues.  Though 
it  may  have  been  a  pointless  faith,  a  strange  faith,  it  had 
meaning.  The  blues  said,  "feeling  tomorrow  just  like  I  feel 
today,"  somehow  knowing  that  tomorrow  would  only  bring 
another  bitter  today.  But  even  here  it  seems,  however  absurb 
or  out  of  order,  there  was  some  expression  of  tragic  experience 
which  helped  to  relieve  frustration  and  tension  in  outreach 
toward  some  source  oi  meaning. 

For  me  at  least,  there  is  an  understanding  and  awareness 
that  faith  can  give  the  possibility  for  a  new  liberating  existence 
for  Black  men,  which  accounts  in  part  for  our  capacity  of  con- 
tinuing endurance  within  a  sensitivity  to  the  tragic.  If  my  own 
experiences  in  the  face  of  racism  and  oppression  bear  any 
truth,  one  of  the  tremendous  gifts  that  Black  people  have 
to  offer  this  society  is  that  of  reading  and  telling  the  American 
stoiy  "as  it  is,"  not  as  written  by  white  men  in  most  history 
books  and  public  school  text  books.  The  "justice  and  equality" 
of  democracy  and  the  "ever  upward-and-onwardness"  of  Amer- 
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ican  society  have  little  to  say  to  Black  people  whose  ancestors    | 
were  held  in  a  dehumanizing  and  destructive  system  of  slavery,    i 
This  is  what  Langston  Hughes,  the  Black  poet,  meant  in  his 
marvelous  poem:  "America,  you've  never  been  America  to  me."    , 

The  tragedy  of  Black  experience  has  been  manifest  in  in- 
calculable suffering.  Nevertheless,  the  "gift  of  prophecy"  has 
played  a  crucial  role  in  shaping  the  peculiarly  Black-American 
tragic    sensibility.    There    are    voices    both    past    and    present    I 
who  have  been  able  to  penetrate  the  surface  and  get  at  the     I 
inner  hidden  trends  of  racism  and  oppression  which  conspire    ' 
to  lock  Black  humanity  within  the  confines  of  the  tragic.  In    I 
our    own    time    Martin    Luther    King    exemplified    the    cou-    j 
rageous   faith   of  a  prophet  of  unrelenting  conviction  whose    , 
faith  defied  the  tragic.  He  spoke  most  cogently  to  the  tragedy 
of  blackness.   He   also   spoke   honestly  to  white   people   con- 
cerning what  they  claimed  to  believe  in  and  what  would  happen 
if  they  continued  to  deny  their  own  avowed  convictions  of 
faith.  It  seems  to  me  that  King's  voice,  arising  out  of  the  tragic, 
was  indeed  a  divine  gift  which  transcends  the  tragic.  At  the 
end  of  the   March   on  Washington,  August  28,    1963,   Martin 
Luther  King  delivered  his  "I   Have  a  Dream"  speech  to  an 
estimated   200,000   people    gathered   in   front   of  the    Lincoln 
Memorial  to  demonstrate  for  "jobs  and  freedom."  I  watched 
and  listened  to  the   speech  on  television.   It  was,  to  say  the 
least,    an    emotional    crescendo    arising    out    of   and    soaring 
beyond  the  tragic.  His  message — which  follows  in  part — probes 
at  the   heart  of  the  tragic  soul  of  a  nation  and  at  the   same 
time  points  toward  a  Power  which  can  transform  tragedy  into 
the  call  of  imperative  opportunity: 

Five     score     years     ago,     a    great    American,     in    whose 
symbolic  shadow  we  stand,  signed  the  Emancipation  Proc- 
lamation. This  momentous  decree  came  as  a  great  beacon 
light  of  hope  to  millions  of  Negro  slaves  who  had  been 
seared   in   the   flames   of  withering   injustice.   It  came   as 
a  joyous    daybreak    to    end   the    long   night   of  captivity. 
But  one    hundred   years    later,    we    must   face   the    tragic 
fact  that  the  Negro  is  still  sadly  crippled  by  the  manacles   | 
of  segregation  and  the  chains  of  discrimination.  One  hun-   i 
dred  years   later,   the   Negro   lives   on  a  lonely   island  of 
poverty  in  the  midst  of  a  vast  ocean  of  material  prosperity,    i 
One  hundred  years  later,  the  Negro  is  still  languished  in    ! 
the  corners  of  American  society  and  finds  himself  an  exile    j 
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in  his  own  land.  We  have  come  here  today  to  dramatize 
an  appalling  condition. 

In  a  sense  we  have  come  to  our  nation's  capital  to  cash 
a  check.  When  the  architects  of  our  republic  wrote  the 
magnificent  words  of  the  Constitution  and  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  they  were  signing  a  promissory  note  to 
which  everv  American  was  to  fall  heir.  This  note  was  a 
promise  that  all  men  would  be  guaranteed  the  inalienable 
rights  of  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 
It  is  obvious  today  that  America  has  defaulted  on  this 
promissory  note  insofar  as  her  citizens  of  color  are  con- 
cerned. Instead  of  honoring  this  sacred  obligation,  Amer- 
ica has  given  the  Negro  people  a  bad  check,  a  check  which 
has  come  back  marked  "insufficient  funds."  But  we  refuse 
to  believe  that  the  bank  of  justice  is  bankrupt.  We  refuse 
to  believe  that  there  are  insufficient  funds  in  the  great 
vaults  of  opportunity  of  this  nation.  So  we  have  come  to 
cash  this  check — a  check  that  will  give  us  upon  demand 
the  riches  of  freedom  and  the  security  of  justice.  We  have 
also  come  to  this  hallowed  spot  to  remind  America  of  the 
fierce  urgency  of  now  .  .  . 

But  there  is  something  that  I  must  say  to  my  people  who 
stand  on  the  warm  threshold  which  leads  into  the  palace 
of  justice.  In  the  process  of  gaining  our  rightful  place  we 
must  not  be  guilty  of  wrongful  deeds.  Let  us  not  seek 
to  satisfy  our  thrist  for  freedom  by  drinking  from  the  cup 
of  bitterness  and  hatred  .  .  . 

And  as  we  walk,  we  must  make  the  pledge  that  we  shall 
march  ahead.  We  cannot  turn  back  ...  I  am  not  unmindful 
that  some  of  you  have  come  here  out  of  great  trials  and 
tribulations.  Some  of  you  have  come  fresh  from  narrow 
jail  cells.  Some  of  you  have  come  from  areas  where  your 
quest  for  freedom  left  you  battered  by  storms  of  persecu- 
tion and  staggered  by  the  winds  of  police  brutality.  You 
have  been  veterans  of  creative  suffering.  Continue  to  work 
with  the  faith  that  unearned  suffering  is  redemptive  .  .  . 
I  say  to  you  today,  my  friends,  that  in  spite  of  the  dif- 
ficulties and  frustrations  of  the  moment  I  still  have  a 
dream. 

I  have  a  dream  that  one  day  this  nation  will  rise  up  and 
live  out  the  true  meaning  of  its  creed:  "We  hold  these 
truths  to  be  self-evident;  that  all  men  are  created  equal." 
...  I  have  a  dream  that  one  day  every  valley  shall  be 
exalted,  every  hill  and  mountain  shall  be  made  low,  the 
rough  places  will  be  made  plain,  and  the  crooked  places 
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will  be  made  straight,  and  the  glory  of  the  Lord  shall  be 
revealed,  and  all  flesh  shall  see  it  together  .  .  . 
This  is,  I  think,  the  genius  of  the  Black  gift  of  prophecy 
offered  to  a  nation  and  indeed  the  world.  It  is  symbolic  of  the 
insane  direction  of  America  that  a  man  experiencing  the 
tragic  so  profoundly  could  nevertheless  show  forth  in  word, 
in  life  and  in  death  such  manifestations  of  the  gift  of  prophecy. 
The  tragedy  of  the  Black  experience  is  surely  enough  to  make 
Black  people  angiy.  But  the  strangeness  of  the  Black  experience 
is  that  it  has  not  spoken  out  of  hatred  for  America.  Rather 
it  seems  to  me  that  it  points  the  arrow  in  another  direction — 
the  direction  of  deep  concern  to  find  a  new  and  loving  way 
for  mankind  in  which  racism  and  oppression  shall  no  longer 
be  tolerated. 

Out  of  this  kind  of  concern,  I  think  it  important  to  say 
that  those  of  us  who  have  known  humiliation  and  despair  in 
America  may  well  have  been  granted  the  gift  of  a  sense  of 
compassion  for  the  humiliated  of  our  society  and  our  world. 
And  it  may  be  that  we  are  able  to  understand  more  clearly 
than  white  Americans  what  it  is  that  the  rest  of  the  poor  and 
the  oppressed  and  the  dying  may  angrily  shout  at  America 
even  in  the  midst  of  a  "peace"  that  may  seem  to  be  based  more 
on  American  power  than  on  American  principle  or  love.  The  re- 
jected of  the  world  have  had  spokesmen  for  faith  within  the 
Black  heart  of  American  society  in  remembrance  that  the 
loving  Father  never  disowns  any  of  his  children — surely 
not  those  who  bear  the  burden  of  the  tragic.  It  was  indeed 
Jesus  who  said: 

The  spirit  of  the  Lord  is  upon  me,  because  he  hath  anointed 

me  to  preach  the  gospel  to  the  poor;  he  hath  sent  me  to 

heal   the    broken   hearted,    to    preach   deliverance   to   the 

captives;   and  recovering  of  sight  to  the  blind,  to   set  at 

liberty  them  that  are  bruised.  (Lk.  4:18,  AV) 

The  words  of  Jesus  express  a  concern  for  liberation  of  the 

oppressed   as   an   imperative   perspective.   My   own   ingrained 

conviction  is  that  even  though  the  Black  experience  embraces 

the   tragic,   our  situation   has   given   us   a   higher  perspective 

on  this  society  and  on  this  world  that  makes  it  possible  by 

faith   for  us   as   Black   people  to  be  free — including  freedom 

from  the  deadly  narrowness  of  such  impulses  as  white  racism 

and  self-righteousness.  It  may  well  be  that  353  years  of  ethnic 

and  racial  prejudice  towards  Black  humanity  has  made  it  pos- 
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sible  for  us  as  Black  people  to  extricate  ourselves  from  the 
strange  and  mad  roles  of  being  caught  up  in  the  vice  and 
veil  of  a  society  which  enslaves  human  personality. 

To  understand  blackness  and  the  experience  of  tragedy 
in  blackness  is  to  understand  the  impetus  of  Black  liberation. 
White  Americans  can  take  their  cue  from  this,  I  think,  as  a 
Gospel  imperative.  The  tragedy  in  blackness,  if  properly  seen, 
might  make  possible  a  new  deliverance  from  the  madness 
of  American  power,  to  seek  a  Power  that  does  not  seek  human 
superiority  over  others,  but  a  Power  that  seeks  fulfillment  of 
purpose  in  Jesus  Christ  as  Lord.  Seeing  blackness  as  meaningful 
may  help  one  to  transcend  the  merely  tragic.  As  a  means  of 
challenge,  tragedy  in  the  Black  experience  involves  trans-tragic 
sensibilities  which  call  Black  men  to  lead  the  way  toward 
transforming  our  society.  It  is  not  totally  a  Black  task.  But  the 
peculiar  gift  of  this  task  seems  to  be  distinctly  characteristic 
of  those  who  share — directly  or  empathetically — in  the  Black 
experience. 

The  Black  man  has  suffered  long  under  the  yoke  of  white 
oppression:  the  meaning  of  this  suffering  as  a  mere 
phenomenon  is  not  in  itself  clear.  But  the  tragic  in  the  Black 
experience  has  elicited  many  new  elements  of  trans-tragic 
sensibility.  The  Black  man  has  embraced  his  blackness  and 
given  thanks  to  God.  A  new  sense  of  selfhood  is  emerging: 
our  own  blackness  is  no  longer  experienced  by  us  primarily  as 
a  "burden"  but  rather  as  a  gift  of  God. 

It  is  precisely  this  exhilarating  sense  of  blackness  that  over- 
shadows in  some  ways  the  tragic.  An  expression  of  this  blackness 
has  been  given  us  by  a  young  Black  poet,  Sarah  Webster 
Fabio.  She  writes: 

"Black  Is" 

Pigmentation 

A  mirror  image  of  black  on  black;  a  preference  that  leans 
away  from  fading  colors  and  imitation  white. 

Posture 

An  on-your-toes  approach  to  the  mazeway  of  the  real 
world;  a  shoulder  squared  against  that's  happening — the 
man,  the  hawk,  bad  luck,  blues.  A  motion,  a  dance,  a 
gesture,  a  cool  stance;  a  walking  that  walk,  talking  that 
talk,  that  is  "now"  man. 
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Position 

Apartness,  uniqueness;  a  separation  permitting  cutting 
through  white  irrelevancies  to  confront  basic  issues;  a 
revokitionary  zeal  to  overthrow  oppressive  might,  a  moral 
obligation  to  change  a  wrong  to  a  right. 

Perspective 

A  clear  black  eye  that  peers  through  the  midnight  much 
of  a  man;  a  deniggered  aspect  and  value;  a  defiant  thrust 
to  wipe  out  white  wash;  positives  of  assertive  acts,  af- 
firmations a  strong  "yes,"  not  negatives,  invisibility,  non- 
entity. 

Pride 

People  power  people  magic — soul  an  exuberance  of  exis- 
tence; an  escalation  of  self-awareness  and  appreciation. 
Gut  knowing-buried  deep  in  the  womb  of  oppression  turn- 
ing stone  to  bone,  to  flesh  and  blood,  and  tears  and  smiles, 
to  love,  to  life;  pulling  pulling  a  magnet  pulling  you  all 
the  way  back  home  into  a  thing  that 

is 

BLACK 

Black  is  beautiful. 
Love  is  beautiful. 
Truth  is  beautiful, 
Knowledge  is  beautiful. 

The  Black  experience  has  certainly  transformed  the  tragic. 
It  has  many  new  dimensions  in  which  a  new  destiny  is  etched 
out  of  the  tragic.  It  moves  toward  a  new  theological  reference — 
namely.  Black  Theology.  So  it  seems  to  me  that  blackness 
in  light  of  our  Black  experience  is  no  longer  a  matter  of  ques- 
tion but  an  inescapable  reality  which  embraces  a  uniqueness 
that  must  be  celebrated. 

God  I  think  has  worked  through  the  Black  experience.  He 
has  made  possible  for  Black  people  an  unusual  gift  of  faith. 
A  faith  courageous  in  the  midst  of  the  tragic  sensibilities  of 
life.  How  else  could  one  live  in  a  humiliated  hell?  As  I  view 
the  shape  of  the  Black  experience  in  our  society,  it  seems  ap- 
parent to  me  that  our  existence  would  have  been  only  stark 
tragedy  without  this  gift  of  faith.  It  has  been  a  faith  given — 
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as  seen  in  hymns  and  spirituals,  laughter  and  dance,  suffering 
and  the  audacity  to  say:  HALLELUIA!  It  has  been  a  faith  dis- 
covered in  the  depth  of  our  suffering  which  undergirds  the 
meaning  and  glory  of  a  truly  awakened  and  redeeming  Black 
experience  which  was  born  in  the  tragic. 


In  Memoriam: 

Abraham  Joshua  Heschel 
1907-1972 

by  W.  D.  Da  VIES* 

I  have  been  asked  to  speak,  in  a  broad  context,  on  the 
significance  of  the  life  of  Abraham  Heschel  for  the  larger 
non-Jewish  world.  I  shall  do  so  as  a  student  of  Judaism  and 
Christianity.  The  task  is  not  easy  because,  above  all,  Abraham 
Heschel,  while  monumentally  simple,  was  also  immensely  com- 
plex. Any  clear  estimate  of  his  impact  as  a  conscience  at  large, 
as  a  scholar  and  as  a  witness — and  he  was  all  these  to  the  non- 
Jewish  as  well  as  to  the  Jewish  world — is  immediately  suspect. 

1.  A  Conscience 
So  I  shall  not  start,  as  one  normally  would,  with  Abraham 
Heschel's  beginnings  in  Poland,  because  we  cannot  separate 
his  beginnings  from  his  end,  and  indeed  from  the  whole  of  his 
life.  Instead  I  shall  begin  with  the  event  which  overwhelmed 
him  as  it  did  all  Jews  in  our  time,  the  holocaust  in  Modern 
Europe.  He  very  seldom  spoke  about  it.  In  all  our  many  con- 
versations I  do  not  recall  that  he  ever  dwelt  upon  it.  The  holo- 
caust does  emerge  in  his  writings,  but  his  references  to  it, 
although  devastating,  are  usually  indirect:  he  does  not  concen- 
trate on  it  as  an  expressed  primary  concern,  as  do  so  many 
other  recent  Jewish  writers.  This  'silence'  about  the  holocaust 
always  puzzled  me.  Was  it  that  there  were  some  things  about 
which  he  could  not  speak?  Was  his  mind  so  numbed  by  that 
horrendous  event  that  he  was  stunned  to  silence?  I  think,  in 
a  real  sense,  that  this  was  so.  But  his  silence  in  any  direct 
sense  about  the  holocaust  was  a  pregnant  silence.  The  holocaust 
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Jewish  Theological  Seminaiy  ot  America,  Woodstock  College,  Union  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  The  Southern  Christian  Leadership  Conference  and  al- 
most all  the  national  organizations  of  Jewry,  at  Park  Avenue  Synagogue, 
New  York  City,  January  21,  1973. 
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did  have  a  profound  effect  on  his  theology  and  especially  on 
his  understanding  of  the  theological  task. 

Here  I  want  to  emphasize  one  point  where  the  effect  of  the 
European  holocaust  was  direct  and  unmistakable  and  important 
to  the  non-Jewish  world.  True,  Abraham  Heschel  knew  from 
Judaism  that  we  are  all  bound  up  together  in  the  common 
bundle  of  life,  so  that  we  are  all  inescapably  involved  with 
each  other:  true  that  the  Torah  and  the  Prophets  led  him  to 
recognize  certain  inescapable  social,  moral  and  political  realities 
so  that  at  many  times  he  expressed  our  social  conscience.  But 
I  think  that  it  was  the  holocaust  that  lent  to  his  awareness  its 
special  urgency.  I  recall  once,  at  his  home,  that  he  referred 
to  the  silence  of  decent  people  in  Germany,  and  elsewhere,  in 
the  presence  of  the  monstrous  and  unspeakable  deeds  of  Hitler, 
and  spoke  of  the  need  to  make  public  protest  against  such. 
He  said  this  very  quietly.  But  I  am  fairly  sure  that,  apart  from 
the  moral  and  spiritual  depths  to  which  he  could  appeal  in 
Judaism,  and  apart  from  the  striking  example  of  his  friend 
Reinhold  Niebuhr,  the  need  to  "speak  out,"  which  he  felt  and 
followed  so  strongly,  was  born  chiefly  of  his  experience  in 
Europe. 

That  he  very  publicly  marched  to  Selma  and  very  publicly 
opposed  the  Vietnam  war — and  that  in  a  way  which  inevitably 
drew  attention  to  his  stand,  because  of  his  picturesquely  notice- 
able presence — all  this  was  no  accident.  It  was  his  passionate 
reaction  against  the  craven  silence  of  decent  people  in  the 
presence  of  wrong  unendurable.  A  great  American  jurist  said 
that  it  is  important  not  only  that  justice  be  done,  but  that 
justice  be  seen  to  be  done.  Abraham  Heschel  felt  that  it  was 
important  not  only  that  one  protest  against  evil,  but  that  one 
be  seen  to  protest,  even  at  the  risk  of  misunderstanding.  That 
he  was  seen  to  protest  was  in  his  mind  a  necessary  part  of  his 
resolve  not  to  be  guilty  of  a  compromising  silence.  How  and 
where  he  was  seen  we  have  already  heard.  His  will  be  a  noble 
and  an  enduring  Jewish  presence  in  the  history  of  the  protest 
movements  of  our  day. 

2.  A  Scholar 

But  there  is  a  second  very  different  world  to  which  we  must 

relate  Abraham  Heschel.  During  this  century,  in  the  world  of 

scholarship,  there  has  been  going  on  a  silent  revolution  among 

Jews  and  Christians.  Beginning  at  the  end  of  the  nineteenth 
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century  among  Christians,  and  even  earlier  among  Jews,  there 
has  been  a  sustained  attempt  to  examine  the  sources  of  Judaism 
in  the  first  and  previous  centuries.  I  am  here  concerned  with 
Jewish  work  in  this  field.  It  has  been  immensely  enriching 
and  illuminating.  Especially  in  Britain  and  America,  it  has 
helped  to  create  a  new  climate  within  which  the  study  of  the 
beginnings  of  Christianity,  which  was  born  of  Judaism,  and 
its  separation  from  its  mother  Faith  has  been  conducted.  It  is 
a  climate  of  mutual  respect,  comprehension,  tolerance,  and — 
dare  I  say  it? — affection. 

To  bring  this  matter  home,  let  me  here  pay  tribute  to  the 
institution  which  Abraham  Heschel  so  long  served.  The  Jewish 
Theological  Seminary  of  America,  whose  impact  in  this 
field  has  been  immeasurable.  If  I  mention  the  names  of  a  few 
of  those  who  are  now  gone  or  are  Emeriti — Schechter, 
Ginzberg,  Finkelstein,  Lieberman — without  noting  the  students 
whom  they  raised  and  who  are  now  carrying  on  their  work, 
you  will  be  aware  of  the  great  contributions  to  which  I  refer. 
I  only  want  to  emphasize  that  the  climate  within  which  Jewish 
and  non-Jewish  students  now  meet  in  the  academic  world  is 
due  largely  to  their  labors.  Their  ultimate  influence,  slowly  and 
gradually  exerted  as  it  may  be,  is  incalculable. 

Abraham  Heschel  was  related  to  this  world  of  emerging 
and  influential  Jewish  scholarship.  Already  in  Poland  and 
Germany  he  had  made  a  place  for  himself  through  his  work 
on  The  Prophets,  and  he  continued  his  scholarship  in  this 
countiy  in  English,  and  particularly  in  his  Hebrew  works  on 
Torah  min  ha-Shamaim,  which  cry  out  for  translation.  And 
through  his  students,  no  less  than  his  published  work,  his 
scholarly  and  humane  inspiration  spread.  I  emphasize  this 
aspect  of  Abraham  Heschel's  contribution  because  in  the  long 
run  the  image  of  Judaism  which  will  govern  the  pulpits  and 
schools  of  this  nation  will  be  largely  that  created  by  scholars. 
The  work  of  Abraham  Heschel  is  to  be  honored  in  this  context. 

The  greatest  impact  of  his  work  was  not  in  the  strictly 
technical,  textual  aspects  of  Judaism.  His  field  was  more  Hag- 
gadah  than  Halakah.  Informed  as  he  was  in  Talmud  and 
Philosophy,  and  open  as  he  was  to  recent  technical  scholar- 
ship, his  experience  had  also  created  a  certain  distance 
from,  and  even  dissatisfaction  with,  the  kind  of  objective  de- 
tachment which  is  so  often,  if  wrongly,  thought  to  characterize 
genuine  academic  pursuits.  Abraham  Heschel  emphasized  not 
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conceptual  thinking  in  itself,  but  the  situational  thinking  that 
is  born  of  commitment  and  involvement:  he  emphasized  under- 
standing more  than  knowledge,  wisdom  more  than  infoiTnation. 
This  is  why  his  direct  influence  on  strictly  philosophical  dis- 
cussion, unlike  that  of  Buber  perhaps,  is  not  always  noticeable: 
usually,  though  not  always,  he  did  not  confront  philosophy  so 
much  as  he  undercut  it. 

He  had  stiong  affinities  with  Reinhold  Niebuhr,  but  his 
place  in  Jewish  scholarship  is,  probably,  best  compared  with 
that  of  Karl  Barth  in  the  world  of  Christian  scholarship.  When 
Barth  published  his  commentary  on  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Romans 
it  was  said  that  a  bomb  exploded  in  the  playgrounds  of 
theologians.  Few  technical  experts  endorsed  all  Barth's  exegesis, 
but  none  could  ignore  it,  because  it  so  often  shattered  their 
neat,  controllable  categories.  I  recall  advising  students:  If  you 
want  to  grasp  Paul,  read  C.  H.  Dodd;  if  you  want  to  be  grasped 
by  him,  read  Karl  Barth.  So  was  it  between  Abraham  Heschel 
and  Judaism. 

I  speak  for  Christians  and  other  non-Jews,  To  encounter 
him  was  to  'feel'  the  force  and  spirit  of  Judaism,  the  depth 
and  grandeur  of  it.  He  led  one,  even  thrust  one,  into  the 
mysterious  greatness  of  the  Jewish  tradition,  not  so  much  con- 
ceptually as  emotionally  and  existentially.  It  was  as  an  un- 
mistakable Jewish  presence  that  Abraham  Heschel  impinged 
upon  this  twentieth  centuiy,  and  that  centuiy  found  that  pres- 
ence disturbing  and  strange,  but  at  the  same  time  reassuring 
and  challenging.  He  had  the  unusual  capacity  of  evoking  those 
prophetic  figures  that  inhabit  the  Old  Testament:  his  words 
echoed  theirs.  The  paradoxes  in  which  he  lived,  and  especially 
the  extreme  vividness  of  his  insights,  recall  that  extremism  of 
expression  which  he  himself  had  discovered  in  the  prophets 
of  Israel. 

To  read  his  words  and  to  meet  him  was  to  confront  an 
incarnation  of  a  living  tradition,  ancient  and  yet  recreative, 
gentle  and  yet  infinitely  dynamic,  fresh  and  lively,  but  gnarled 
and  tried.  It  was  through  the  very  actuality  of  his  own  person, 
in  word  and  deed  and  life,  through  an  aura  peculiarly  his  own, 
that  Abraham  Heschel  impressed  himself  upon  this  centuiy 
and  this  country  as  an  authentic  Jewish  presence. 

3.  A  Witness  to  The  Mystery 
And  so,  thirdly,  I  come  to  the  mystery  of  his  complexity 
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and  to  the  way  in  which  this  led  him  to  be  open  to  non-Jews 
in  a  new,  if  not  always  radical,  way,  so  that  it  is  natural  for 
non-Jews  to  join  with  Jews  in  tribute  to  him.  Why  is  it,  thus 
natural?  I  have  spoken  about  the  influence  of  the  holocaust 
upon  him  to  make  him  a  very  public  protestor.  The  holocaust 
also  had  touched  him  in  another  way.  Few  had  a  deeper 
awareness  of  the  depth  and  power  of  evil  than  Abraham 
Heschel.  Here  again  the  influence  of  Reinhold  Niebuhr  may 
have  been  at  work.  But  he  was  too  Jewish  to  believe  in  original 
sin,  as  Christians  have  understood  it.  The  astounding  optimism 
of  Judaism  never  forsook  him:  he  could  hope  against  hope. 
But  he  did  know  the  exceeding  sinfulness  of  sin  and  under- 
stood well  why  Christians  called  it  endemic  or  original.  His 
was  not  the  simplicity  of  innocence.  Yet  it  was  not  the  clarity 
and  charity  with  which  he  recognized  evil — the  Ancient  Human 
Wrong — that  made  him  open  to  non-Jews. 

Incredible  as  it  seems  to  us,  behind  his  experience  of  the 
holocaust  there  was  a  yet  deeper  one — that  of  the  religious 
life  of  Hasidism  in  Poland.  That  life,  in  a  sense,  he  never 
left.  Its  mark  was  on  him  to  the  end.  Here  is  the  paradox  of 
Abraham  Heschel:  he  was  most  Jewish  and  yet  most  universal. 
Those  of  us  who  knew  him  recognized  that  there  was  in  him 
an  ultimate  loyalty  to  Israel  which  to  outsiders  seemed  a 
kind  of  ultimate  obduracy  or  intransigence.  His  fundamental, 
unshakable  Jewishness  was  never  in  question,  just  as  there 
was  in  his  thinking  a  concentration  on  the  Hebrew  Scriptures 
which  appeared  to  many  excessive.  So  too  no  one  knew 
better  and  suspected  more  than  he  the  easy,  subtle  and  in- 
sidious attraction  of  syncretism  and  assimilation.  Polish  Hasidic 
transplant  in  some  sense  he  always  remained.  And  yet  this 
Polish  Hasid  in  his  inaugural  address  at  Union  Theological 
Seminaiy  provided  a  basis  for  loyalty  to  other  traditions  than 
his  own.  In  particular,  rooted  in  his  own  faith,  he  recognized 
that  despite  its  failures  the  Christian  Faith  had  had  a  role  in 
the  redemption  of  all  men. 

How  was  this  possible?  It  was  possible  because  Abraham 
Heschel  never  lost  the  certainty  given  him  in  Hasidism.  As 
he  had  entered  the  strange  and  sophisticated  world  of  Western 
European  culture  and  learning  in  Gemiany  and  later  in  Amer- 
ica, he  always  carried  with  him  the  simplicity,  wonder  and 
richness  of  Hasidic  faith.  Above  all,  he  never  abandoned  the 
depth  of  its  certainty  in  the  reality  of  the  Living  God  in  whose 
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image  all  men  were  created  and  are  being  made.  Throughout 
his  life  he  continued  to  make  dazzlingly  clear,  and  luminous, 
and  alive  the  concept  of  the  One  God,  belief  in  whom  we  have 
all  owed  to  Israel  for  close  on  three  millennia.  In  the  certainty 
that  beyond  all  mystery  is  God,  beyond  the  darkness  of  our 
human  pilgrimage,  however  horrendous,  the  Light  of  the 
Lord,  Abraham  Heschel  discovered  a  ground  for  being  open 
to  recognize  the  common  element,  nay  the  common  need, 
behind  all  the  religious  differences  of  men.  He  always  in- 
sisted on  the  universal  need  of  men  for  the  Living  God;  and 
so  it  was  that  he  was  most  human  as  he  was  most  Jewish. 

In  the  inaugural  address  to  which  I  have  already  referred 
he  pointed  us  to  the  essential  challenge  facing  us  all  alike, 
Jews  and  Christians  and,  indeed,  all  men:  the  challenge  to 
believe  in  the  reality  of  God  and  His  mercy.  Can  we,  modern 
men,  in  an  age  when  Western  culture  is  witnessing  a  ground- 
swell  of  atheism,  finally  recognize  our  existence  not  as  the 
accidental  outcome  of  a  fortuitous  concourse  of  atoms,  but 
as  grounded  in  the  pathos — that  was  his  favourite  word — of 
God,  who  suffers  with  and  for  us?  The  answer  to  this 
question  was  the  ultimate  concern  of  Abraham  Heschel,  and 
it  is  a  question,  not  simply  Jewish,  but  human. 

Abraham  Heschel's  acute  awareness  of  this  universal, 
human  concern  for  the  reality  of  God  found  a  response 
far  outside  Judaism:  his  works  became  the  devotional  reading 
of  myriads  of  non-Jews.  Through  his  faith  in  the  God  beyond 
all  mystery  he  ministered  to  our  ultimate  human  need  and, 
therefore,  to  us  all.  In  his  books  and  speeches,  in  which 
the  cadences  and  rhythms  and  patterns  of  ancient  synagogal 
prayers  and  sermons  reverberate,  his  very  prose  is  instinct 
with  a  poetry  which  strangely  recalls  us  to  primordial  cer- 
tainties. In  all  these  he  called  into  being  the  emotions  which 
he  described,  and  summoned  not  only  Jews,  but  non- 
Jews  also,  to  the  depth  of  awe,  wonder  and  mystery  which 
life  should  evoke  in  all  men. 

At  this  depth,  which  cannot  be  adequately  expressed  in 
conceptual  thinking  "by  our  meddling  intellects,"  as  Shake- 
speare put  it,  but  which  can  find  expression  haltingly  in 
many  languages,  all  men  meet:  in  this  depth  all  islands 
of  religion  are  joined,  however  separated  by  alien  seas.  And 
the  nature  of  this  depth  is  that  of  the  Divine — mysterious,  yes, 
but  also  just  and,  above  all,   filled  with  pathos.  As   he   said 
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at  Union:  "The  supreme  issue  is  today  not  the  halacha  for 
the  Jew  or  the  Church  for  the  Christian — but  the  premise  under- 
lying both  religions,  namely,  whether  there  is  a  pathos,  a 
divine  reality  concerned  with  the  destiny  of  man  which  mys- 
teriously impinges  upon  history;  the  supreme  issue  is  whether 
we  are  alive  or  dead  to  the  challenge  and  the  expectation  of 
the  Living  God.  The  crisis  engulfs  us  all.  The  misery  and 
fear  of  alienation  from  God  make  Jew  and  Christian  cry 
together."^ 

To  gather  up  all  this  I  shall  quote  Abraham  Heschel's  own 
words: 

Wonder  or  radical  amazement  is  the  chief  characteristic 
of  the  religious  man's  attitude  toward  history  and  nature. 
One  attitude  is  alien  to  his  spirit:  taking  things  for 
granted,  regarding  events  as  a  natural  course  of  things. 
To  find  an  approximate  cause  of  a  phenomenon  is  no 
answer  to  his  ultimate  wonder.  He  knows  that  there  are 
laws  that  regulate  the  course  of  natural  processes;  he 
is  aware  of  the  regularity  and  pattern  of  things.  However, 
such  knowledge  fails  to  mitigate  his  sense  of  perpetual 
surprise  at  the  fact  that  there  are  facts  at  all.  Looking  at 
the  world  he  would  say,  "This  is  the  Lord's  doing,  it  is 
marvelous  in  our  eyes"  (Psalms  118:23).^ 
The  certainty  that  there  is  meaning  beyond  the  mystery 
is  the  reason  for  ultimate  rejoicing.^ 

When  in  response  to  Moses'  request,  the  Lord  appeared 

to  tell  him  what  He  is,  did  He  say:  I  am  the  all-wise,  the 

perfect,  and  of  infinite  beauty?  He  did  say:  I  am  full  of 

love  and  compassion.  Where   in  the   history  of  religion 

prior  to  the  age  of  Moses  was  the  Supreme  Being  celebrated 

for  His  being  sensitive  to  the  suffering  of  men?'* 

Conscience,   Scholar,   Witness   such   was   Abraham  Joshua 

Heschel.  His  place  knoweth  him  no  more:  his  beloved  home, 

Morningside  Heights,  the  Jewish  Seminary,  this  city  and  this 

land — yea,  the  earth — is  bereft.  Above  the  entrance  of  the  Jewish 

Seminary  is  carved  the   symbol  of  the   Divine   Presence,  the 

Burning  Bush  which  burnt  and  burns  without  being  consumed. 

Abraham     Joshua     Heschel     through     the     intensity     of    his 

devotion  to  the  Presence  was  physically  consumed  earlier  than 

he  might  have  been  had  his  witness  burnt  less.  But  he  paid  the 

1.  VSQR,  Vol.  xxi,  No.  1,  1965,  p.  118. 

2.  Between  God  and  Man-.    From   the  Writings  of  Abraham  J.   Heschel, 
selected  and  edited  by   Fritz  A.   Rothschild,   Free   Press,   N.Y.,   1959,   p.   41. 

3.  Ibid,  p.  49. 

4.  Ibid,  p.  50. 
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price  of  his  obedience  willingly  in  the  knowledge  that  He 
whom  he  loved  and  served  and  in  whom  He  now  lives  cannot 
be  consumed. 

(Abraham  Joshua  Heschel,  born  in  Warsaw,  1907,  a 
descendant  of  a  long  line  of  outstanding  leaders  of  Hasidim, 
after  his  initial  training  in  Jewish  schools  in  Poland,  entered 
the  University  of  Berlin,  and  in  1937  followed  Martin  Buber  as 
the  leader  of  the  Central  Organization  for  Jewish  Adult 
Education  and  the  Jildische  Lehrhaus  at  Frankfurt  on  the 
Main.  Compelled  to  leave  Germany  in  1938,  he  reached 
England  and  eventually  in  1940  came  to  this  country  to  be 
Professor  of  Philosophy  and  Rabbinics  at  the  Hebrew  Union 
College,  Cincinnati.  In  1945  he  joined  the  faculty  of  the  Jewish 
Theological  Seminary  of  America  in  New  York  as  Professor 
of  Jewish  Ethics  and  Mysticism  where  he  remained  until  his 
death  in  1972.  Rooted  in  Talmudic  and  Philosophical  learning, 
he  was  probably  the  Jew  who  best  interpreted  Judaism  to 
the  non-Jewish  world  in  our  generation.  Apart  from  his  work 
in  Hebrew  and  German  he  wrote  extensively  in  English.  His 
best  known  works  are  The  Earth  is  the  Lord's:  The  Inner  Life 
of  the  Jew  in  Eastern  Europe,  New  York,  1950;  Man  is  Not 
Alone:  A  Philosophy  of  Religion,  New  York,  1951;  The  Sab- 
bath: Its  Meaning  for  Modern  Man,  New  York,  1951;  Man's 
Quest  for  God:  Studies  in  Prayer  and  Symbolism,  New  York, 
1954;  God  in  Search  of  Man:  A  Philosophy  of  Judaism, 
New  York,  1955.) 
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More  Unexpurgated  Bibliography 

Ed.  Note:  The  following  materials  will  fill  in  several  of  the 
more  obvious  lacunae  in  the  "Spring"  issue.  Again  there  is 
no  thought  of  "completeness"  either  of  areas  covered  or  within 
areas,  nor  has  the  Review  Committee  undertaken  to  exercise 
any  general  editorship  over  the  materials  here  reproduced. 
The  asterisk  (*)  denotes  a  book  available  in  paperback  in 
America.  Joseph  B.  Bethea  is  Director  of  Black  Church  Studies 
in  The  Divinity  School.  Martha  M.  Wilson  is  a  Teaching  As- 
sistant in  Library  Bibliography  and  student  in  the  Ph.D.  pro- 
gram. Harriet  V.  Leonard  is  Reference  Librarian  for  the  Divinity 
School  Library.  H.  James  Lawrence  has,  since  graduation  in 
1970,  been  doing  creative  work  in  recording  and  film-making, 
the  excellence  of  which  is  reflected  in  his  winning  the  CINE 
Golden  Eagle  for  "best  religious  film."  Readers  who  may  be 
interested  in  possible  rental  or  purchase  of  one  or  more  of 
Jim's  productions  may  obtain  information  and  illustrated 
brochures  by  writing  Counterpoint  Films,  5823  Santa  Monica 
Boulevard,  Hollywood,  California  90038— phone  (213)  462-2243. 

Black  Church  Studies 

Joseph  B.  Bethea 

This  bibliography  does  not  begin  to  cover  all  that  is  in  print 
regarding  the  black  church  and  the  black  religious  experience. 
The  purpose  here  is  to  suggest  a  few  introductoiy  titles  for  those 
who  would  begin  to  understand  and  appreciate  the  most 
important  institution  in  the  life  and  history  of  black  people  in 
America. 

*Banks,  William.  The  Black  Church  in  the  United  States. 
Moody  Press,  1972.  This  volume  deals  with  the  origin, 
growth,  contributions  and  outlook  of  the  black  church  in 
the  United  States. 
*Cleage,  Albert.  The  Black  Messiah.  Sheed  and  Ward, 
1968.  In  20  sermons  the  pastor  of  the  Shrine  of  the  Black 
Madonna  in  Detroit  preaches  Black  Power  Christianity. 
The  black  church  can  bring  unity  to  the  black  man's  life 
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and  struggle.  Cleage  proclaims  "the  resurrection  of  a  Black 
Church  with  its  own  Black  Messiah." 
-Black     Christian     Nationalism.     Morrow,     1972.     Cleage 


suggests  a  theology  and  a  program  for  black  liberation,  the 
task  of  the  black  church.  This  volume  includes  the  Black 
Christian  Nationalist  Creed,  the  BCN  Covenant,  and  papers 
presented  by  Rabbi  Hilu  Paris  and  Dr.  Yosef  ben-Jochannan 
at  the  first  BCN  Convention,  edited  by  George  Bell. 

*Cone,  James.  Black  Theology  and  Black  Power.  Seabury 
Press,  1969.  This  material  was  first  presented  in  a  lecture 
series  at  the  Colgate-Rochester  Divinity  School.  Professor 
Cone  calls  Black  Power  "the  most  important  development 
in  American  life  in  this  century,"  and  relates  the  concept 
to  Christianity,  to  the  church,  and  to  contemporary  Amer- 
ican theology. 

* A   Black   Theology  of  Liberation.   Lippincott,    1970.   One 

of  the  C.  Eric  Lincoln  Series  in  Black  Religion,  this  book 
contends  that  Christianity  is  a  religion  of  liberation.  Chris- 
tian theology  is  Black  theology.  Lincoln  says,  "Cone  is 
the  first  theologian  to  give  formal  and  systematic  expres- 
sion to  the  meaning  of  black  religion  and  to  place  it  in 
the  context  of  the  Black  Revolution." 

*Dickson,  Kwesi  and  Paul  Ellingworth,  eds.  Biblical  Rev- 
elation and  African  Beliefs.  Orbis  Books,  1969.  This 
books  contains  the  principal  papers  presented  by  eight 
African  scholars  at  the  1966  consultation  of  African  theo- 
logians. Their  task  was  to  determine  if  there  was  any 
correlation  between  the  Biblical  concept  of  God  and  the 
African  concept  of  God.  They  affirm  the  God  of  Jesus 
Christ  in  African  history  and  tradition. 

*Frazier,  E.  Franklin.  The  Negro  Church  in  America. 
Schocken,  1963.  Subordinated  and  isolated  in  American 
society  from  the  beginning,  Negroes  found  social  cohesion 
in  the  church,  the  dominant  institution  in  the  social  organi- 
zation of  the  Negro  community.  The  removal  of  racial 
barriers  may  seem  to  alter  this  historical  role;  however, 
the  church  continues  to  be  dominant  among  the  Negro 
masses. 

Gardiner,  James  and  J.  Deotis  Roberts,  eds.  Quest  for  a  Black 
Theology.  Pilgrim  Press,  1971.  Six  black  churchmen 
present  their  view  in  regard  to  the   Black  Church/Black 
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Theology  phenomenon.  Five  of  the  essays  were  first 
presented  in  a  conference  sponsored  by  the  Graymoor 
Ecumenical  Institute  and  the  Georgetown  University 
Department  of  Theology. 

Herzog,  Frederick.  Liberation  Theology.  Seabury  Press,  1972. 
This  is  the  first  serious  acknowledgment  of  the  challenge 
of  black  theology  by  a  white  theologian.  Professor  of  Sys- 
tematic Theology  at  Duke  University  Divinity  School,  Dr. 
Herzog  casts  his  liberation  theology  in  the  life,  death, 
and  resurrection  of  Christ  as  given  in  the  Fourth  Gospel. 

*Hough,  Joseph  C.  Black  Power  and  White  Protestants. 
Oxford  University  Press,  1968.  Black  Power  is  a  sign  of 
the  new  Negro  Pluralism  in  America,  grounded  in  histoiy 
and  not  soon  to  pass  away.  While  white  Protestant  churches 
are  limited  in  their  choices  of  a  response,  they  do  have  a 
task,  and  a  strategy  is  suggested. 

Johnson,  Joseph  A.  The  Soul  of  the  Black  Preacher.  Pilgrim 
Press,  1971.  Sixteen  sermons  and  lectures  are  presented 
by  a  great  black  churchman  in  his  attempt  to  interpret 
Christian  faith  in  its  relationship  to  black  histoiy,  black 
identity,  and  black  liberation  in  America. 

Johnston,  Ruby  F.  The  Development  of  Negro  Religion.  Philo- 
sophical Library,  1954. 

*Jones,  Major  J.  Black  Awareness:  A  Theology  of  Hope. 
Abingdon,  1971.  Dr.  Jones  examines  the  meaning  of  the 
black  experience — the  white  and  black  churches  in  their 
pre-Civil  War  and  post-Civil  War  expressions.  The  meaning 
of  the  current  black  revolution  is  cast  clearly  within  the 
Christian  context  of  hope. 

*Kelsey,  George  D.  Racism  and  the  Christian  Understanding 
of  Man.  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  1965.  Racism  is  an 
idolatrous  faith.  The  belief  in  racial  superiority  is  held 
within  organized  Christianity  and  witliin  Christian  civic 
communities.  Dr.  Kelsey  offers  a  Christian  criticism  of 
racism  and  describes  the  renewed  individual  in  a  racist 
society. 

King,  Martin  Luther:  Where  Do  We  Go  From  Here?  Harper 
and  Row,  1967.  This  is  an  excellent  statement  of  where 
we  are  in  regard  to  poverty,  racism,  and  militarism.  We 
have  the  opportunity  to  work  for  community;  otherwise, 
we  shall  continue  in  chaos. 
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*Lecky,  Robert  S.  and  H.  Elliott  Wright,  eds.  Black 
Manifesto:  Religion,  Racism,  and  Reparations.  Sheed 
and  Ward,  1969.  This  work  brings  together  comment  on 
the  reparation  controversy  begun  when  James  Forman 
presented  Black  Manifesto  demands  to  Riverside  Church, 
New  York. 

Lincoln,  C.  Eric.  My  Face  Is  Black.  Beacon  Press,  1964. 
This  is  a  call  to  responsible  America  to  take  notice  of  the 
new  black  man  in  her  midst. 

*Mays,  Benjamin.  The  Negro's  God.  Athenium  Press,  1968. 
Dr.  Mays  describes  the  Negro's  God,  as  reflected  in  the 
Negro's  literature. 

*Mbiti,  John  S.  African  Religions  and  Philosophy.  Double- 
day  and  Co.,  1969.  This  is  a  general  survey  of  the  most 
important  aspect  of  African  life — religion.  Dr.  Mbiti  de- 
scribes and  interprets  the  religious  beliefs  and  practices  of 
his  native  culture. 

*Mitchell,  Heniy  H.  Black  Preaching.  Lippincott,  1970. 
Another  in  the  C.  Eric  Lincoln  Series  in  Black  Religion, 
the  volume  deals  with  the  best  of  the  Black  preaching 
tradition  in  the  hope  that  this  tradition  may  be  learned  and 
maintained. 

Nelson,  Hart  M.,  R.  L.  Yokley,  and  A.  K.  Nelson,  eds.  The 
Black  Church  in  America.  Basic  Books,  1971.  This  volume 
gathers  material  from  a  number  and  variety  of  sources  to 
convey  "the  centrality  of  the  church  to  the  black  experience 
in  America." 

Roberts,  James  D.  Liberation  and  Reconciliation:  A  Black 
Theology.  Westminster  Press,  1969.  Here  is  offered  a 
black  theology  of  liberation  and  a  hope  for  black-white 
reconciliation  based  on  an  equity  rooted  in  the  Christian 
understanding  of  creation  and  redemption. 

Sleeper,  C.  F.  Black  Power  and  Christian  Responsibility. 
Abingdon,  1969.  After  tracing  the  emergence  of  "Black 
Power,"  the  author  presents  a  strong  case  for  Christian 
responsibility  and  strategy  for  a  new  period  in  race  relations. 

*Washington,  Joseph  R.  Black  Religion.  Beacon  Press, 
1964.  Negro  religion  was  created,  and  has  been  sustained, 
by  the  forces  of  segregation  and  discrimination  in  the  United 
States.    White    and    Black    Christians    are    challenged    to 
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close  the  gap  between  creed  and  deed. 

* The  Politics  of  God.  Beacon  Press,  1967. 

Wright,  Nathan.  Black  Power  and  Urban  Unrest.  Hawthorn 
Books,  1967.  Black  Power  is  a  creative  necessity  in  the 
United  States.  The  possibilities  for  black  liberation  and  a 
great  America  are  limitless  if  churches,  government,  cor- 
porations, and  concerned  individuals  will  discover  their 
responsibilities  and  fulfill  them. 

Women  and  the  Church 

Martha  M.  Wilson 

Bainton,  Roland.  Women  of  the  Reformation  in  Germany  and 
Italy.  Augsburg,  1971.  (Sound  recording  also  available.) 
Penetrating  character  sketches  of  more  than  fifteen  women. 
Bainton  has  probed  the  primary  sources  and  he  brings 
his  subjects  to  life. 

*Cooke,  Joanne,  ed.  The  New  Women:  A  Motive  Anthology 
of  Women's  Liberation.  Fawcett  World,  1971.  Essays, 
poems,  and  illustrations  reflecting  the  emerging  con- 
sciousness of  church  women,  mainly  Protestant. 

Daly,  Maiy.  The  Church  and  the  Second  Sex.  Harper  and 
Row,  1968.  Roman  Catholic  perspective.  A  survey  of  the 
past  and  present  issues  that  hinder  women  from  full 
participation  in  the  church.  Professor  Daly  teaches  at  Boston 
College. 

*Doely,  Sarah  Bentley.  Women's  Liberation  and  the  Church. 
Association  Press,  1970.  Essays  by  women  with  a  variety 
of  perspectives  on  the  participation  of  women  in  the 
church  and  in  theological  education. 

Gibson,  Elsie.  When  the  Minister  Is  a  Woman.  Holt,  Rinehart, 
and  Winston,  1970.  The  results  of  a  questionnaire  sent 
to  women  ministers. 

Harkness,  Georgia.  Women  in  Church  and  Society.  Abingdon, 
1972.  A  compact  introduction  to  the  historical  and  theo- 
logical backgrounds  of  problems  facing  women  in  the 
chinch  today.  Appealing  style  and  constructive  suggestions 
for  thought  and  action. 

*Hays,    H.    R.    The   Dangerous    Se.x:    The   Myth   of  Feminine 
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Evil.  Putnam,  1964.  How  fear  of  women  has  been  in- 
stitutionalized. 

*Hewitt,  Emily  C.  and  Suzanne  R.  Hiatt.  Women  Priests: 
Yes  or  No?  Seabury,  1973.  Two  deacons  of  the  Epis- 
copal Church  cover  the  Biblical,  psychological,  theological, 
and  historical  evidence  on  the  issue  of  ordination  to  the 
priesthood.  (For  a  more  concise  presentation  of  these  issues 
see  Women  in  the  Priesthood.  Central  House  for  Dea- 
conesses, 1914  Orrington  Avenue,  Evanston,  Illinois  60201. 
$0.20  per  single  copy.) 

*Lederer,  Wolfgang.  The  Fear  of  Women.  Harcourt,  Brace, 
Jovanovich,  1968.  "An  inquiry  into  the  enigma  of  Woman 
and  why  men  through  the  ages  have  both  loved  and  dreaded 
her"  (from  the  book  cover).  Illustrations  and  a  good 
bibliography. 

*Parker,  Gail,  ed.  The  Oven  Birds:  American  Women  on 
Womanhood,  1820-1920.  Doubleday,  1972.  Selections 
from  the  writings  of  prominent  American  women  including 
Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton  and  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe. 

*Roszak,  Betty  and  Theodore,  eds.  Masculine,  Feminine: 
Readings  in  Sexual  Mythology  and  Liberation.  Harper 
and  Row,  1970.  Rich  collection  of  essays  for  thought  and 
discussion. 

*Russell,  Letty  M.  Women's  Liberation  in  a  Biblical  Per- 
spective. The  National  Board,  YWCA,  Room  605,  600 
Lexington  Avenue,  New  York,  New  York  10022.  ($0.50 
per  single  copy.)  A  six-session  study  guide  produced 
jointly  by  United  Presbyterian  Women  and  the  YWCA. 
Includes  illustrations. 

*Stendahl,  Krister.  The  Bible  and  the  Role  of  Women. 
Facet  Books,  Biblical  Series,  15.  Fortress,  1966.  Brief 
treatment  of  Biblical  evidence  concerning  the  role  of  women 
in  the  church,  especially  the  issue  of  ordination. 

*Swidler,  Arlene.  Woman  in  a  Man's  Church.  Paulist  Press, 
1972.  Entertaining  format,  presents  issues  of  special 
interest  to  Roman  Catholics. 

Ulanov,  Ann  Belford.  The  Feminine  in  Jungian  Psychology 
and  in  Christian  Theology.  Northwestern  University 
Press,  1971.  A  clinical  psychologist  considers  the  Jungian 
understanding   of  human   consciousness   and   its    implica- 
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tions  for  Christian  theology  and  for  women  and  men  today. 
The  following  periodicals  present  an  entire  issue  on  women: 
Andover  Newton  Quarterly,  March,  1972. 
Chicago  Theological  Seminary,  Register,  March,  1970. 
Church  Women,  March,  1970. 
Dialog,  Spring,  1971. 

Journal  of  Ecumenical  Studies,  Summer,  1970. 
Motive,  March- April,  1969. 

Risk  (World  Council  of  Churches),  Vol.  7,  No.  1,  1971. 
Sign,  October,  1966. 
Social  Action,  April,  1971. 
Theological  Education,  Summer,  1972. 

Prayer 

Thomas  A.  Langford 

Baelz,  Peter  R.  Prayer  and  Providence.  Seabury  Press, 
1968.  A  study  of  the  meaning  of  prayer  in  the  understanding 
of  the  meaning  of  life  by  a  contemporary  Anglican  theo- 
logian. 

*Buttrick,  George  A.  Prayer.  Abingdon,  1942.  An  Amer- 
ican preacher  offers  wide-ranging  coverage  of  issues  in 
interpreting  prayer. 

Casteel,  John  L.  Rediscovering  Prayer.  Association  Press, 
1955.  A  helpful  exploration  at  a  beginning  level  which 
points  out  significant  paths. 

Coburn,  John  B.  Prayer  and  Personal  Religion.  Westminster, 
1957.  An  Episcopalian  discusses  in  an  introductory  manner 
some  central  aspects  of  prayer. 

Ellul,  Jacques.  Prayer  and  Modern  Man,  trans.  C.  E.  Hopkin. 
Seabuiy,  1970.  A  French  lay  theologian  who  understands 
both  modern  life  and  prayer  and  relates  the  two  in  significant 
ways. 

Fenelon,  F.  de  S.  la  M.  Christian  Perfection.  Harper,  1947. 

A  book  rich  in  understanding  and  suggestive  in  statement. 
Worth  reading  and  re-reading. 

*  Forsyth,  Peter  T.  The  Soul  of  Prayer.  Eerdmans,  1965 
(first  published  1916).  A  standard  study  which  is  written 
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in  an  intense,  suggestive  style. 

Fosdick,  Harry  Emerson.  The  Meaning  of  Prayer.  Association 
Press,  1915.  A  much  used  and  continually  helpful  book. 

Grou,  Jean  Nicolas.  Manual  for  Interior  Souls.  Burns,  Oates 
&  Washbourne,  1948.  One  of  the  contributions  made  by  the 
rich  tradition  of  Roman  Catholic  spirituality.  This  book 
inspires  as  well  as  instructs. 

Lewis,  C.  S.  Letters  to  Malcolm:  Chiefly  on  Prayer.  Harcourt, 
Brace  &  World,  1964.  In  his  engaging  style  Lewis  ex- 
plores and  commends  the  value  of  prayer. 

Pittenger,  William  Norman.  God's  Way  With  Men.  Judson 
Press,  1969.  A  contemporary  Episcopalian  theologian  re- 
flects on  major  issues  in  the  relation  of  persons  with  God. 

Radcliffe,  Lynn  J.  Making  Prayer  Real.  Abingdon-Cokesbury, 

1952.  An  overlooked  but  very  valuable  study  by  a  Methodist 
minister.  Comprehensive  in  scope  and  practically  helpful. 

Steere,  Douglas  V.  Dimensions  of  Prayer.  Harper  and  Row, 
1963.  A  guide  book  by  a  Quaker  who  shares  many  years 
of  reflection  upon  prayer.  Written  simply,  it  also  reflects 
a  quality  of  understanding. 

Underbill,  Evelyn.  An  Anthology  of  the  Love  of  God.  Mowbrey, 

1953.  Evelyn  Underbill  is  a  wise,  mature  guide  and  in  this 
collection  many  of  her  distinctive  themes  are  stated.  A 
good  book  for  devotional  reading  and  reflection. 

New  Forms  of  Ministry 

Harriet  V.  Leonard 

Carothers,  J.  Edward.  Keepers  of  the  Poor.  Board  of  Mis- 
sions, The  Methodist  Church,  1966. 

*Clinebell,  Howard  J.  Community  Mental  Health:  The  Role 
of  Church  and  Temple.  Abingdon,  1970. 

Croft,  Peter.  The  Team  Ministry.  Westminister,  London: 
Church  Information  Office,  1966. 

Edwards,  Philip  C,  ed.  The  Church  in  Urban  America:  a 
resource  book  for  the  Methodist  Fourth  Quadrennial  Con- 
vocation on  Urban  Life  in  America.  Board  of  Missions, 
The  Methodist  Church,  1966. 

*Fackre,   Gabriel  J.    The   Pastor  and  the  World:   the   public 
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sector  witness  of  the  parish  minister.  United  Church  Press, 

1964. 
*Ford,  Murray  J.  S.  Church  Vocations:  a  New  Look.  Judson 

Press,  1971. 
*Fray,    Harold    R.    Conflict    and    Change    in    the    Church. 

Pilgrim  Press,  1969. 

Goodman,  Grace  Ann.  Rocking  the  Ark:  nine  case  studies  of 
traditional  churches  in  process  of  change.  Division  of 
Evangelism,  United  Presbyterian  Church,  1968. 

Holmes,  William  A.  Tomorrow's  Church:  a  Cosmopolitan 
Community:  a  radical  experiment  in  church  renewal. 
Abingdon,  1968. 

Johnson,  Douglas  W.  A  Study  of  New  Forms  of  Ministry. 
National  Council  of  Churches,  1969. 

Landis,  Benson  Y.  Careers  of  Service  in  the  Church.  M.  Evans 
and  Co.,  1964. 

Lefever,  Harry  G.  The  House  Church  in  the  Tiventieth  Century. 
A  study  of  Trinity  Presbyterian  Church,  Hamsonburg, 
Virginia.  Board  of  National  Ministries,  Presbyterian  Church 
U.S.,  1969. 

McCabe,  Joseph  E.  Challenging  Careers  in  the  Church. 
McGraw  Hill,  1966. 

Mason,  David,  ed.  News  from  Notting  Hill:  the  formation  of 
a  group  ministiy.  Epworth  Press,  1967. 

Matthews,  Stanley  G.  The  Night  Pastors.  Hawthorn  Books, 
1967. 

Nelson,  William  R.  Jonrney  Toward  Renewal.  Judson  Press, 
1971. 

Paradise,  Scott  I.  Detroit  Industrial  Mission:  a  personal  nar- 
rative. Harioer  and  Row,  1968. 

Paton,  David  M.,  ed.  New  Forms  of  Ministry.  Edinburgh 
House  Press,  1965. 

*Perry,  John  D.  The  Coffee  House  Ministry.  John  Knox 
Press,  1967. 

Porthouse,  Clive,  ed.  Ministry  in  the  Seventies.  Falcon  Books, 
1970. 

Reitz,  Rudiger.  The  Church  in  Experiment.  Abingdon,   1969. 

Stockwell,  Eugene  L.  Claimed  by  God  for  Mission:  the  Con- 
gregation seeks  new  forms.  World  Outlook   Press,   1965. 
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*Thatcher,  Joan.  The  Church  Responds.  Judson  Press,   1970. 
Tomey,  George  A.,  comp.  Toward  Creative  Urban  Strategy. 

Word  Books,  1970. 
*Trexler,    Edgar   R.,    ed.    Ways    to    Wake    Up    Your   Church. 

Fortress  Press,  1969. 
Wesson,  Anthony  J.,   ed.  Experiments   in  Renewal.   Epwortli 

Press,  1971. 

Mass  Media 

H.  James  Lawrence 

*DeFleur,  Melvin  L.  Theories  of  Mass  Communication.  2nd 
ed.  David  McKay,  1970.  A  good  introduction. 

*Lippman,  Walter.  Public  Opinion.  Free  Press,  1965.  Every 
minister  should  have  some  acquaintance  with  the  study  of 
persuasion,  including  propaganda  techniques. 

Rivers,   William   L.   and  Wilbur   Schramm.    Responsibility   in 

Mass   Communication,   rev.   ed.    Harper  and   Row,    1969. 

Excellent  basic  text. 
Rivers,  William   L.,   Theodore   Peterson  and   Jay  W.   Jensen. 

The  Mass  Media  and  Modern  Society.  2nd  ed.  Rinehart, 

1971.  Another  good  basic  introductory  text. 
*Youngblood,     Gene.     Expanded     Cinema.     E.     P.     Dutton, 

1971.  A  real  "mind-blower"  with  implications  that  extend 

far  beyond  "the  movies." 
The  Quill  (the  journal  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi)  provides  a  good 

way  to  keep  up  with  current  ethical,  social  and  political 

issues  in  mass  communications. 
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Report  from  the  Dean 

After  one  and  one-half  years  in  office,  I  want  to  report  to 
our  general  alumni  on  the  status  of  the  Divinity  School.  First, 
I  want  to  record  my  pleasure  in  becoming  a  part  of  the  Divinity 
School  and  being  more  directly  related  to  the  ongoing  life 
of  the  Church.  I  have  enjoyed  my  associations  with  the  students, 
faculty  and  alumni,  and  have  been  impressed  by  the  qualities 
which  I  have  found  in  all. 

The  morale  of  the  school  is  high.  There  is  a  degree  of 
excitement  about  the  relationships  which  exist  among  us,  about 
the  ideas  we  debate,  about  the  commitments  we  share,  about 
the  concerns  for  the  gospel  and  the  church  which  are  common 
to  us. 

Our  morale  is  enhanced  by  the  high  student  enrollment  at 
the  present  time.  Last  year  we  had  almost  three  hundred  applica- 
tions and  had  an  entering  class  of  114  persons.  For  the  current 
year  we  have  a  slightly  higher  number  of  applications  than  last 
year,  and  so  far  our  admissions  are  running  ahead  of  last  year. 
By  next  year  we  should  have  somewhere  between  290  and  300 
students  in  our  basic  degree  program.  This  would  constitute 
the  largest  enrollment  the  Divinity  School  has  ever  had.  We  are 
especially  pleased  with  this  interest  at  a  time  when  many 
theological  schools  are  experiencing  difficulty  in  maintaining 
adequate  enrollment. 

One  reason  we  can  sustain  the  additional  students  is  the 
new  Divinity  School  addition  which  has  been  built.  This  is  a 
handsome  building,  aesthetically  pleasing,  extremely  func- 
tional, and  approximately  doubles  our  space.  We  dedicated 
our  building  last  October  30  with  an  impressive  ceremony. 
Many  features  of  this  new  building  contribute  to  the  quality 
of  our  life.  The  student  lounge  provides  us  with  our  first  op- 
portunity for  a  place  of  common  meeting  and  already  this 
complex  has  contributed  significantly  to  our  sense  of  com- 
munity. The  basement  floor  of  the  new  building  is  intercon- 
nected for  electronic  media.  We  can  send  or  receive  closed 
circuit  TV  or  audio-visual  materials  in  all  of  the  rooms.  There 
is  also  on  that  floor  a  continuing  education  suite  including 
study  carrels  as  well  as  a  seminar  room,  a  Christian  Education 
laboratory,  and  a  number  of  seminar  classrooms.  The  entire 
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building  including  the  Alumni  Commons  Room — which  is 
perhaps  the  most  beautiful  room  on  the  Duke  campus — has 
added  to  the  program  of  the  Divinity  School. 

There  are  several  new  programs  which  I  would  like  to 
mention.  First,  let  me  indicate  that  the  underlying  reason  for 
creating  these  new  programs  was  our  sense  of  the  need  to 
train  our  students  effectively  in  the  practical  professional 
dimensions  of  Christian  ministry  and  to  relate  more  significantly 
to  the  life  of  the  churches.  To  accomplish  these  ends  we  have 
instituted  a  wide-ranging  and  significant  Continuing  Education 
program  under  the  leadership  of  McMurry  Richey.  Mac  Richey 
has  created  an  almost  continuous  and  very  significant  program 
on  campus  and  away.  The  response  has  been  excellent  and  you 
will  be  receiving  more  information  about  these  programs. 
We  encourage  you  to  participate. 

For  the  first  time  we  have  established  a  full-time  Director 
of  Field  Education.  E.  Clifford  Shoaf,  of  the  North  Carolina 
Conference,  joined  our  staff  this  past  summer  and  has  already 
established  a  strong  and  growing  program  in  Field  Education. 
Clif  is  working  with  our  students  and  with  churches  to  make 
this  an  important  part  of  our  total  educational  effort.  The 
prospects  for  this  are  among  the  brightest  in  our  school. 
.  A  Black  Church  Studies  program  has  been  instituted.  Joseph 
B.  Bethea,  a  member  of  the  Western  North  Carolina  Annual 
Conference,  joined  our  staff  and  is  building  a  program  which 
will  enhance  the  training  of  black  students  in  the  Divinity 
School  and  black  ministers  in  the  field,  and  will  contribute  to 
our  common  responsibility  to  one  another.  As  we  survey  these 
three  areas  of  developing  activity  we  could  not  be  more  pleased 
with  the  leadership  we  have  been  able  to  secure  or  with  the 
promise  these  programs  possess. 

No  school  stands  still,  it  is  either  growing  better  or  it 
is  declining.  We  feel  that  we  have  increasing  strength  both 
with  our  continuing  faculty  and  through  the  addition  of  new 
faculty.  Our  sustaining  faculty  are  accomplished  scholars  and 
teachers  who  are  enthusiastically  participating  in  the  concerns 
and  life  of  the  school.  We  are  also  enhanced  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  such  people  as  David  C.  Steinmetz  in  Reformation 
studies,  Richard  Gillespie  in  historical  theology,  and  Roland 
E.  Murphy  and  Lloyd  R.  Bailey  in  Old  Testament,  all  of  whom 
came  to  Duke  as  I  moved  into  the  deanship.  Next  year  we  expect 
to  have  Dr.  Jill  Raitt  in  historical  studies.  Dr.  Raitt  will  be 
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joining  us  from  the  faculty  of  the  University  of  California 
at  Riverside  and  comes  with  an  enviable  record  of  scholarship 
and  excellence  in  teaching.  We  had  also  expected  to  have 
Dr.  Carleton  Lee  join  us  in  black  religious  history  and  inter- 
pretation, but  after  accepting  our  invitation,  he  suddenly  died. 
This  is  a  loss  to  us  all.  New  appointments  in  homiletics, 
Christian  Education,  and  the  history  and  interpretation  of 
Black  Religious  Experience  remain  to  be  made.  With  each  of 
these  appointments  we  are  seeking  to  bring  the  strongest  avail- 
able persons  to  contribute  to  our  academic  and  professional 
program. 

Arthur  Kale  retires  this  year.  As  our  alumni  know,  Arthur 
Kale  has  made  a  contribution  to  the  spirit  and  life  of  the 
school  which  is  exceptional.  We  shall  miss  his  presence  and 
that  of  Ruth  among  us.  His  freshness  is  revealed  by  his  ac- 
cepting a  teaching  position  in  a  seminary  for  next  year  in 
Hong  Kong.  We  wish  them  well  during  their  time  away  and 
look  forward  to  their  return  to  Durham. 

A  number  of  visiting  faculty  have  enriched  our  program 
this  year.  Bishop  Edwin  R.  Garrison  of  the  North  Central 
Jurisdiction  has  been  with  us  this  year  to  advise  and  supervise 
in  connection  with  Field  Education  and  the  Rural  Church  Pro- 
gram. His  spirit  and  wisdom  have  meant  so  much  that  we 
hope  to  have  him  with  us  again  next  year. 

Carlyle  Marney  has  been  visiting  professor  of  homiletics  and 
will  be  with  us  again  next  year.  His  combination  of  honest 
confrontation  and  deep  empathy  has  been  appreciated  by 
faculty  and  students.  Wallace  Alston,  minister  of  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Durham,  is  teaching  a  course  on 
homiletics  and  theology  this  spring  term  and  has  been  warmly 
engaging. 

We  welcome  the  fresh  approaches  of  these  persons  and 
are  pleased  to  have  them  with  us. 

We  have  worked  hard  to  relate  to  the  life  of  the  churches. 
We  have  had  groups  of  ministers,  lay  persons,  and  alumni 
visit  the  campus  to  talk  with  us  about  the  education  of  persons 
for  ministry  today.  Our  Board  of  Visitors  has  met  with  us 
as  well  as  cabinets  and  bishops,  persons  from  rural  churches, 
and  laymen  and  ministers  for  urban  and  suburban  churches. 
We  have  discussed  at  lengtli,  learned  from  them,  and  have 
instituted  some  results  of  the  conversations  into  our  plans. 
Growing  out  of  some  of  these  discussions  has  been  a  group 
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of  persons  who  call  themselves  the  Duke  Divinity  School  Fel- 
lowship and  who  are  banding  together  to  help  us  raise  stu- 
dent financial  aid  resources  for  the  increased  enrollment. 

Our  libraiy  remains  one  of  the  strongest  in  the  nation;  the 
quality  of  our  graduate  program  was  recognized  last  year 
when  the  American  Council  of  Learned  Societies  study  placed 
us  among  the  seven  most  distinguished  institutions  in  the 
country;  we  intend  to  maintain  academic  excellence  but  we 
also  share  a  concern  to  develop  a  balance  between  academic 
excellence  and  professional  training.  If  we  can  achieve  this 
balance  we  will  have  made  a  distinctive  contribution  to  theo- 
logical education. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  these  aspects  of  our  activity,  but 
there  is  an  importance  to  all  of  this  which  goes  beyond  the  enu- 
meration of  facts  or  the  indication  of  qualities.  Overarching 
our  efforts  is  a  keen  sense  of  the  significance  of  Christian  faith 
for  our  time  and  a  joy  in  being  called  to  the  ministry  of  the 
gospel. 

Thomas  A.  Langford 
Dean 
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Liberation  Theology:  Liberation 
in  the  Light  of  the  Fourth 
Gospel.  Frederick  Herzog. 
Seabury  Press.  1972.  272  pp. 
$6.95. 

In  the  course  of  providing  a 
fresh  translation  of  the  text  of  the 
Fourth  Gospel  and  a  running 
theological  commentary,  Dr. 
Herzog  presents  what  may  per- 
haps be  seen  as  a  radical  left- 
wing  theological  stance  in  an 
updated  adaptation  of  ecclesias- 
tical and  theological  critique  along 
the  lines  established  by  Marx  and 
Feuerbach.  In  order  not  unneces- 
sarily to  water-down  the  evoca- 
tive vividness  of  Herzog's  style  I 
shall  make  major  employment  of 
his  own  language. 

As  Herzog  seems  to  see  it, 
the  organizational  stiiictures  of 
Western  society,  including  the 
church  as  an  institution,  have  be- 
come so  pervasively  oppressive 
as  to  eliminate  the  internal  pos- 
sibility of  genuine  humanity — 
to  say  nothing  of  genuine  Chris- 
tianity. "  'In  this  society  one  can- 
not be  a  decent  human  being' 
(Ernst  Bloch).  In  this  church  one 
cannot  be  a  decent  Christian. 
These  are  two  premises  on  which 
I  must  begin  my  theology."  (1) 
Prevailing  scholarly  opinion  of 
the  theology  of  the  Fourth  Gospel 
would  perhaps  not  regard  it  as 
a  promising  starting  point  for  a 
thoroughgoing  crititjue  of  church 
and  society.  But  this  opinion  is 
simply  mistaken.  "Contraiy  to 
the  myth  that  the  Fourth  Gos- 
pel is  mystical  and  withdrawn,  it 
is  a  theology  of  protest,  of  pro- 
testari,  of  affimiing  truth  as 
coimtcrattack  upon  the  forces  of 
oppression  that  have  established 
themselves  in  church  and  society" 
(21). 


Herzog  uses  the  Fourth  Gos- 
pel to  focus  the  needed  critique 
for  the  contemporary  American 
scene  in  his  translation  of  Jn.3:3: 
"Jesus  answered,  'Believe  me,  no 
man  can  see  the  kingdom  of  God 
unless  he  becomes  black'  "  (61). 
Nicodemus  represents  the  con- 
trary ethos.  "Nicodemus  is  still 
reasoning  on  grounds  of  wanting 
to  retain  white  superiority,  private 
selfliood"  (62).  The  issue  is  more 
than  symbolic,  for  Herzog  sees 
his  own  book  as  "a  groping  to- 
ward the  truth  the  black  knows 
just  because  he  is  black"  (ix). 
"The  black  self  over  against  the 
white  self  is  the  compassionate 
self  ...  It  is  the  corporate  self 
in  which  the  T  shares  ....  God 
cannot  unite  with  the  WASP,  the 
white  middle-class  self."  (15,  86) 

Accordingly  one  will  expect 
to  find  the  soul  (or  lack  thereof) 
of  white  middle-class  "Chiis- 
tianity  "  and  its  professional  rep- 
resentatives in  the  sony  plight  of 
radical  blindness  to  the  one  and 
only  central  issue:  the  "privatiz- 
ing" distortion  of  selfhood  pro- 
duced by  the  oppressive  socio- 
economic structures  of  capitalism. 
"White  theology  today  also  [like 
the  Samaritan  woman]  responds 
by  discussing  religion,  religious 
language,  metaphysics,  or  new 
ways  of  worship,  .  .  .  etc.,  while 
the  real  issue  is  to  realize  how 
much  man  distorts  his  self,  how 
screwed  up  he  is  in  wrong  eco- 
nomic patterns,  profit-making, 
and  the  whole  capitalist  scheme  of 
who  man  is"  (74). 

White  American  churchmen 
have  evaded  tiie  task  of  self- 
understanding  throughout  their 
entire  histoiy.  "White  theologians 
have  never  taken  a  good  look  at 
themseKes  in  the  mirror  since 
Puritan   days"   (136).  Their  com- 
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plicity  in  the  oppressive  capitalist 
stnictuies  makes  their  ignorance 
culpable.  "Organization  church- 
men want  organized  mystification 
about  God,  so  men  can  remain 
sufficiently  confused  ....  While 
the  Word  of  freedom  is  present 
to  them,  they  wall  themselves  off 
against  it  ...  .  Because  they 
cling  to  their  world  of  pseudo- 
value,  of  illusoiy  status,  white 
churchmen  cannot  know  God." 
(89,  130) 

Their  knowledge  of  women  is 
also  conupted.  "For  white  chinch- 
men,  the  ones  to  be  blamed 
[for  "the  consequences  of  for- 
nication"] are  mostly  the  ignorant 
females — of  the  other  color" 
(119). 

Under  such  circumstances  it 
should  come  as  no  surprise  that 
"the  whole  structure  of  Christian 
theology  will  have  to  be  rethought" 
(\iii).  There  must  be  a  new  start- 
ing point.  "Theology  today  must 
begin  with  an  identification  with 
the  wretched  of  the  earth,  the 
marginales,  the  marginal  fig- 
ures of  life  who  are  still  struggling 
for  personhood  and  dignity"  (2-3). 
For  there  is  "one  thing  needful: 
the  stilling  of  man's  hunger  for 
freedom"  (76). 

The  oppression  to  be  over- 
come is  in  part  intellectual.  "The 
woriy  about  the  metaphysical 
keeps  men  from  coming  to  grips 
with  the  physical,  the  suffering, 
the  injustice,  the  unceasing  op- 
pression" (31).  But  even  this  in- 
tellectual oppression  is  socially 
entrenched,  for  organization 
churchmen  "seek  to  develop  a 
mystifying  Christological  meta- 
physics" in  suppression  of  Jesus' 
own  "supplanting  of  religion  in 
nonecclesiastical  liberation"  (90). 

The  time  has  come  when  "we 
must  battle  through  the  great 
questions  in  bare  manhood, 
radically  choosing  freedom,  no 
longer  protected  by  the  apron 
strings  of  religion"  (43).  "Reli- 
gions   are    basically    very    much 


alike.  They  are  man's  way  of 
milking  a  profit  from  his  sense  of 
transcendence,  sanctioning  the 
status  quo  of  exploitation  with 
the  divine  ....  Jesus  does  not 
bring  a  new  religion,  but  the 
experience  of  coiporate  self- 
hood" (147). 

The  Christian  theologian  to- 
day is  accordingly  free,  indeed 
obligated,  to  rethink  the  whole 
structure  of  Christology.  "  'The 
Word  became  flesh  — this  is 
shorthand  for:  the  order  of  natural 
necessity  has  been  broken,  free- 
dom has  entered  the  human  scene" 
(36).  This  alteration  in  man's 
understanding  of  the  transcendent 
freedom  of  selfliood  also  alters 
man's  future  prospect.  "Freedom 
...  is  now  understood  as  the  pos- 
sibility to  act  on  grounds  of  trans- 
cendent freedom,  hoping  for  the 
prevailingness  of  man  in  the  uni- 
verse and  his  ultimate  control  of 
necessity  ....  There  is  no  meta- 
physical and  historical  status  quo 
that  could  not  be  transcended  in 
the  increase  of  freedom  ....  Man- 
kind is  more  and  more  opened  up 
for  liberation,  being  offered  ever 
new  space  for  freedom.  Nothing 
could  be  more  ultimate."  (37,  41, 
210) 

After  expressing  his  "one  cav- 
eat" against  Kierkegaard's  seeing 
"tlie  hub  of  the  matter  in  God 
existing  as  man,"  Herzog  can 
accordingly  transpose  the  famous 
passage  in  the  Philosophical 
Fragments  concerning  the  es- 
sential task  of  the  generation 
contemporaiy  with  Jesus  to  read: 
"Had  the  earliest  witnesses  taught 
no  more  than  this  liberation, 
it  would  have  been  more  than 
enough."  (51-2)  For  not  only 
"salvation  history"  but  "all  of 
human  history  seems  meaningful 
only  as  liberation  history,  that  is, 
to  the  extent  that  it  helps  man 
better  to  understand  the  dynamics 
of  history  as  converging  upon 
the  liberation  of  man"  (48).  This 
understanding  of  the  dynamics  of 
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the  historical  process  itself  en- 
ables those  with  tnie  vision  to 
acknowledge  freedom  as  the  un- 
concealment  of  man's  true  destiny. 
"Some  do  acknowledge  God 
....  They  acknowledge  uncon- 
cealment.  That  is,  they  are  directly 
involved  in  hammering  out  their 
destiny.''  (34) 

Jesus'  unique  role  in  focusing 
our  understanding  of  the  dy- 
namics of  histoiy  lies  in  his  special 
power  of  focusing  the  unconceal- 
ment  of  transcendent  freedom. 
"It  was  the  unique  impact  of  un- 
concealment,  its  special  com- 
missioning of  this  man,  that 
enabled  him  to  do  his  work 
(John  5:30).  Transcendent  freedom 
urges  this  man  on  to  embody  it 
in  historical  freedom.  The  open 
man  breaks  down  the  wall  between 
transcendent  freedom  and  his- 
torical freedom  in  living  com- 
pletely out  of  the  power  of  man's 
true  self.  .  .  .  the  open  man  under- 
stands himself  as  the  Son  of  true 
reality  .  .  .  Men  are  judged  by 
their  relationship  to  freedom.  ' 
(84) 

Thus  in  the  light  of  Jesus' 
corporate  selfliood,  free  manhood 
is  to  be  understood  in  terms  of 
transcendence,  and  transcendence 
in  terms  of  free  manhood.  Jesus 
"lives  completely  out  of  the  'be- 
yond' which  is  the  innermost 
'within'  of  man,  the  openness 
in  which  he  stands"  (69).  "To 
be  a  man  is  not  only  'to  do  God,' 
but  also  'to  do  the  resurrection.' 
Manhood  is  not  to  cast  itself  upon 
the  absolute  outside  itself,  but  to 
acknowledge  in  itself  every  di- 
mension of  transcendence  and 
future  that  religion  odierwise  ob- 
jectifies as  being  outside  of  man." 
(153) 

If  this  "rethinking  of  Chris- 
tian theology"  is  to  be  applied  to 
"the  whole  structure,"  there  will 
need  to  be,  as  in  the  case  of 
Feuerbach,  some  further  re- 
definitions of  major  theological 
notions,   of  which   we   may   note 
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"Israel's  history"  may  be  de- 
fined as  "an  invitation  to  faiUi  in 
the  liberative  possibilities  of 
human  existence"  (32-3). 

The  "Eucharist"  may  be  de- 
fined as  "the  symbol  of  the  new 
liberation-historv:  the  freedom 
of  man  acknowledging  uncon- 
cealment"  (98).  "Transcendent 
freedom  became  incarnate  in  a 
man  in  order  that  a  man  could 
identify  with  what  he  truly  is:  the 
being  that  is  open  to  freedom. 
This  is  what  the  crude  language 
about  the  eating  of  the  body  and 
the  drinking  of  the  blood  sym- 
bolizes." (105) 

"Christian  missions"  may  be 
defined  as  "the  surrender  of  the 
private    middle-class    self"    (147). 

"Resurrection"  may  be  de- 
fined as  an  "image"  of  the  "pre- 
vailing freedom"  of  man.  "Jesus 
faces  death.  In  choosing  death 
freely  he  prevails  over  it  ...  . 
The  healing  [of  the  official's  son, 
Jn.  4:  46-54]  epitomizes  the  rule 
of  man's  true  self  over  deadi 
....  we  are  also  asked  to  become 
involved  in  the  power  of  pre- 
vailing freedom — remembered  by 
the  disciples  under  the  image 
of  the  resurrection  ....  Jesus 
liberates  man  from  the  question 
of  the  after-life  and  future  res- 
urrection, to  concern  for  unop- 
pressed  life  ....  Resurrection 
takes  place  now  as  freedom 
from  oppression  or  it  will  never 
take  place."  (79,  248,  156) 

"Sin"  may  be  defined  as 
"man's  self-negation  or  denial  of 
freedom"  (49). 

True  "worship"  may  be  de- 
fined as  "participation  in  man's 
corporate  self  (75). 


However,  the  book  also  pre- 
sents us  witli  another  candidate 
for  the  identity  of  "tlie  real  Fred 
Herzog": 

"His  sheep  are  all  those 
wretched    of  the    earth    who    do 
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not  claim  that  they  can  liberate 
themselves"  (146).  "To  'think 
black'  means  to  be  able  to  think 
from  the  perspective  of  the  under- 
dog ....  To  think  from  the  per- 
spective oi  the  oppressed,  how- 
ever, is  not  as  yet  to  think  theo- 
logically. 'Thinking  black'  ('think- 
ing Indian')  has  to  be  radically 
tied  to  the  originating  event  ol  the 
Christian  faith  in  order  to  be 
theological.  In  fact,  ultimately 
we  can  'think  black'  only  if  we 
are  bound  to  the  originating 
event."  (15) 

"It  goes  without  saying  that 
we  cannot  fully  grasp  what  this 
doing  of  God,  resurrection,  and 
death,  meant  for  Jesus.  And  we 
are  not  asked  to  imitate  him.  An 
imitatio  Christi  is  not  called  for 
when  we  speak  of  who  man  is 
becoming.  Jesus  was  the  Son  of 
God — something  we  cannot  say 
of  ourselves  ....  There  is  the 
invitation  to  the  innovatio 
Christi:  finding  Jesus  relevant 
for  us  in  new  ways  heretofore  un- 
tried, in  thinking  black,  in  be- 
coming one  with  the  oppressed.  " 
(173)  "Becoming  black  through 
Jesus  does  not  mean  now  to  have 
a  handle  to  identify  him  with  any 
contemporary  figure,  group,  or 
power.  'Then  if  anyone  says  to 
you,  "Lo,  here  is  the  Christ!" 
or  "There  he  is!"  do  not  believe 
it '  (Mt.  24:23-26).  The  black- 
ness or  redness  of  the  man  re- 
bom  is  always  related  to  Jesus' 
blackness  or  redness  ....  It  is 
not  our  identification,  but  his 
identification  with  the  wretched 
of  tlie  earth  that  counts  and 
brings  the  great  change  among 
men.  Therefore  it  is  always  called 
a  rebirth  through  the  Spirit." 
(65) 

"Man  wants  freedom,  and  yet 
does  not  want  it.  It  is  not  just 
a  matter  of  being  timid,  although 
many  of  us  are.  It  is  a  matter 
of  sin — our  inability  to  overcome 
our  self-contradiction."  (213) 
"The  real  Christological  and  an- 


thropological issue  is  how  trans- 
cendent freedom  and  human 
freedom  can  be  fused"  (139). 
"What  liberates  us  is  the  break- 
through of  a  reality  that  is  not 
brutal,  but  tender,  struggling  for 
the  survival  of  the  least  among 
men  where  we  are  too  insensitive 
even  to  look"  (217).  "But  he  was 
pointing  to  the  unconcealed 
reality  of  eveiy  man,  the  pre- 
vailing 'pull'  from  the  ground 
of  freedom  that  beckons  man 
toward  a  new  direction  of  destiny 
....  Man,  however,  cannot  be 
real  besides  or  beyond  the  reality 
which  God  provides  foreveiy  man 
in  equal  measure.  And  this  reaches 
beyond  death.  Jesus'  reality  as 
a  man  relies  on  no  other  status 
than  the  one  he  has  before 
God.  It  is  exactly  this  reality  in 
which  his  freedom  is  grounded 
as  a  freedom  over  death."  (130) 
"God  himself  waiting  on  suf- 
fering man  in  Jesus,  liberating 
man  for  true  life.  God  is  die 
ultimate  subject  of  trust."  (136) 
"We  have  referred  to  agape 
...  as  costly  love,  waiting  on 
man  ...  Its  mystery  is  that  for 
the  first  time  we  are  radically 
being  loved  ....  Because  of 
this  love,  we  are  ....  I  am 
being  loved,  therefore  we  are, 
amor,  ergo  sumus."  (176) 

"We  do  not  achieve  liberation. 
We  have  to  face  up  to  the  tragic 
dimension  of  human  life.  'The 
tragedy  of  man  is  that  he  can 
conceive  perfection,  but  he  can- 
not achieve  it'  (Reinhold 
Niebuhr)."  (225-6)  "The  discovery 
of  the  presence  of  God  where 
the  pain  is,  is  impressed  on  us 
by  the  biblical  story"  (259).  "Suf- 
fering love  is  nothing  new.  What 
is  new  about  the  love  of  the 
cross  is  that  God  embodies 
himself  as  crucified  eros  .... 
It  does  not  depend  upon  an  ap- 
preciative response  to  be  real. 
But  it  does  invite  a  response." 
(185)  ".  .  .  the  grasp  of  the  heart 
of    creation:     liberation     through 
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audacious      suffering     with     the 
oppressed"  (213). 

"He  identifies  with  the  wretch- 
edness of  all  men  (Jn.  1:29). 
Even  so,  sin  does  not  make  of  all 
men  'wretched  of  the  eartli.'  To 
be  a  victim  of  oppression  is  one 
thing,  to  be  possessed  by  evil, 
anodier.  Sin  makes  of  all  men 
not  die  oppressed,  but  the  pos- 
sessed." (48-9)  "God  identified 
with  the  oppressed  all  the  more 
effectively  to  convict  the  pos- 
sessed" (236).  "And  from  the 
Gospel  perspective  our  disease 
is  not  repression  so  much  as 
possession,  subservience  to 
forces  we  cannot  control"  (231). 

"  'I  have  overcome  the  world' 
(Jn.  16:33).  The  overcoming 
here  is  not  a  matter  of  victory, 
but  of  resistance,  of  becoming 
immune  to  the  world's  power,  to 
its  totalitarian  demands.  The 
free  man  [Jesusl  has  had  the 
strength  to  withstand  the  on- 
slaught of  evil."  (214)  "Here 
stands  liberated  man — to  be  cruci- 
fied ....  He  is  liberated  man 
because  evil  has  no  power  over 
him.  'Look  here,  die  man!'  .  .  . 
Even  if  he  does  not  have  much 
space  for  freedom  left,  he  is 
free — because  God  is  still  his 
space  for  freedom."  (237)  "Man's 
whole  dilemma  is  his  belief  that 
liberation  is  a  goal  still  to  be 
achieved — and  to  be  achieved  by 
himself— while  liberation  in 
principle  has  already  occurred. 
'It  is  complete.'  The  cross  is  the 
moment  when  liberation  is  con- 
summated in  history  ....  As  the 
Paschal  Lamb,  Jesus  suffered 
the  beating  ancl  ridicule  in- 
flicted upon  him.  He  did  not 
strike  back.  Thus  evil  was  defeated. 
Man's  liberation,  however,  does 
not  begin  on  the  cross.  It  begins 
with  Jesus'  first  act  of  obedience. 
The  cross  seals  it."  (241) 

"He  suffers  .  .  .  sorely  tempted 
to  succumb  to  the  onslaught  of 
evil.  And  yet  he  carries  out  his 
work    without    surrender    to    the 


power  of  evil  ....  This  man  is 
liberated  because  evil  holds  no 
power  over  him.  Having  rejected 
to  act  on  its  terms,  he  stands  out- 
side its  influence  and  is  not  pos- 
sessed by  it.  .  .  .  While  he  him- 
self has  become  an  oppressed, 
he  radically  refuses  to  become 
possessed."  (242)  "The  trust  .  .  . 
is  not  some  vagiie  'faith  in  faith.' 
.  .  .  It  is  readiness  to  face  the 
neighbor  eternally,  friend  and 
foe,  and  together  with  him,  God. 
As  the  cross  savs  that  evil  has 
no  power  over  the  free  man,  the 
resurrection  affirms  that  death 
has  no  power  over  the  free  man. 
Jesus  is  thus  the  liberated  man 
in  the  ongoing  resistance  against 
the  forces  that  seek  to  destroy 
hurnan  life."  (248) 

".  .  .  man  will  commune  with 
God       through      Jesus,       'some- 
thing concrete  and  human;   it  is 
the  vision  of  the  living  God,  not 
of  the   idea  of  God'  (Unamuno). 
Jesus     is     not    sacrificed    to    the 
Christ.  Jesus  does  not  vanish.  The 
Christ   is   Jesus.    .    .    .   When    we 
grasp  that  God  does  not  let  man 
perish   in   the    shackles   of  death 
we  note  the  radical  summons  for 
all  oppression  to  be   shaken  off 
.  .  .  We  always  decide  in  the  light 
of  who  we  believe  we  are.  The 
free  man  is  willing  to  live  together 
with  his  neighbor  beyond  death, 
to  face  him  forever.  Only  in  being 
willing    to    live    together    with    a 
definite  neighbor  forever  does  a 
man  learn  why  Jesus   is  the  res- 
urrection. .  .  .  Only  in  being  will- 
ing to  live  with  the  black  and  to 
face  him  forever  will  the  WASl' 
understand       the       resurrection. 
.    .    .    'Hell,   that's   other   people,' 
says    Sartre.    Eternity,    that's    lift- 
together,  says  the  Fourth  Gospel. 
Resurrection    is    a    summons:    in- 
ready  to  do  battle  together  with 
your    neighbor    for    unoppresscd 
life.   .   .   .   If  the  eschatological   is 
not  felt  in  concrete  persons  an\ 
futiue     fulfillment     is     pointless 
The  removal  of  the  eschatological 
into  the   future   perpetuates   con- 
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cealment  ot  men  from  them- 
selves and  leads  to  new  self- 
alienation."  (158-9)  "Tied  to  the 
person  of  Jesus,  [the  resurrection] 
pointed  to  prevailing  life  in  his- 
tory as  well  as  beyond  history" 
(249).  "There  can  be  no  mean- 
ingful final  eschatology  with- 
out its  anticipations  in  Jesus 
Christ,  and  there  can  be  no 
meaningful  embodied  [or  "real- 
ized"] eschatology  without  the 
prospect  of  the  final  consumma- 
tion" (256). 

"His  death  luiites  all  men  in 
the  coiporate  self  (Jn.  12:32f) 
bringing  forth  life.  All  men  are 
drawn  into  this  death,  since  it 
is  here  that  costly  love  emerges 
as  universal  bond  uniting  all  men 
in  freedom.  In  this  liberation 
human  life  prevails."  (167)  ".  .  . 
becoming  a  person  is  an  endless 
process.  We  are  not  the  imago 
dei,  not  yet.  At  best  we  are  an 
imago  fitturi.  We  do  not  as 
yet  know  what  we  will  be.  In 
the  constant  struggle  with  be- 
coming the  'sharing'  self  of  which 
Jesus  was  the  firstfruits  we  begin 
to  sense  what  it  means  to  be  a 
man — a  person."  (172)  "Men  are 
to  experience  liberation  living 
together  with  the  free  man  for- 
ever. Also  the  neighbor  will  be 
there.  And  we  will  have  room  to 
glorify  God  forever."  (187) 

The  foregoing  passages,  and 
others  like  them,  speak,  eloquently, 
for  themselves.  In  my  judgment 
this  kind  of  theology  represents 
the  heart  of  classical  Christian 
theology,  right  theology,  truly 
"liberation"  theology,  needed 
theology.  (This  judgment,  even 
if  fitting,  does  not  involve  the  as- 
sumption that  this  need  is  widely 
acknowledged  or  the  conclusion 
that  this  kind  of  theology  will  be 
immediately  and  widely  ap- 
propriated.) 


*  :i:  *  *  *  * 


Even     the     reader    who     can 
identify  strongly,  as   I   can,  with 


one  or  the  other  of  the  two  theo- 
logical "identities"  which  have 
been  presented  here  will,  however, 
recognize  that  there  may  be  some 
questions  about  the  relationship 
between  "the  two." 

Many  basic  terms  in  the  vo- 
cabulaiy  of  this  book  are  fre- 
quently used  in  assertions  and 
denials  as  though  they  indicated 
clear  and  distinct,  dichotomously 
separated  categories  of  reality  to 
which  definite  predicates  are  to 
be  ascribed  and  excluded  uni- 
versally and  without  qualification: 
"white,"  "black,"  "the  WASP," 
"the  wretched,"  "organization 
churchmen"  (sometimes  simply 
"churchmen"),  "society,"  "the 
church,"  "metaphysics,"  "Amer- 
ican theologians,"  etc.,  etc. 

It  is  quite  important  to  note 
that  some  of  the  quoted  (and  un- 
quoted) assertions  and  denials 
which  might  seem  to  cry  out  for 
some  relativizing  empirical  qual- 
ification if  they  are  to  exhibit 
experientially  defensible  ap- 
plicability, are  indeed  qualified 
elsewhere  by  Herzog  himself 
in  other  passages  quoted  (and 
unquoted).  Accordingly  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  one  of  the 
things  Herzog  is  intending  to  do 
is  to  sketch  out  in  evocative 
fashion  what  might  perhaps  be 
called  a  kind  of  "phenome- 
nological  typology":  here  are 
some  labels  for  such-and-such 
types  of  personhood,  attitudes, 
situations,  relationships,  etc.;  in- 
sofar as  the  shoe  fits,  wear  it!  Be 
sensitized  to  the  experiential 
relevance  of  these  possibilities  and 
actualities — however  relatively 
and  ambiguously  exhibited  in 
individual  instances! 

The  use  of  vividly  evocative, 
emphatically  communicative  lan- 
guage is  not  necessarily  a  vice. 
But  then  neither  is  the  capacity 
to  say  what  one  means  and  mean 
what  one  says.  It  is  relatively  easy 
for  the  linguistic  alternatives 
"is/is  not,"  "must/must  not," 
"can/cannot"    to    begin     to     slip 
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out  of  responsil)Ie  control  espe- 
cially when  frequently  coupled 
with  such  terms  as  "either/or," 
"all,"  "totally,  "  "none,"  "always," 
"never,"  "only,"  "just,"  "simply," 
"nothing  but,"  "evidently,"  etc. 
The  logic  of  assertion  is  not  nec- 
essarily ill-served  by  the  art  of 
qualification. 

While  there  are  many  pas- 
sages where  Dr.  Herzog  has  em- 
ployed this  "art"  and  employed 
it  well,  I  must  confess  to  the 
judgment  that  the  chief  lack 
which  prevents  this  book  from 
being  a  really  great  book  on  the 
whole  is  the  failure  to  be  sys- 
tematically clear  and  consistent 
in  the  employment  of  (often  in- 
tended but  often  unstated)  qual- 
ifications. I  say  this  with  all  the 
more  regret  because  of  my  own 
conviction  that  the  core  theology 
at  work  here  is  "great"  theologv', 
often  brilliantly  and  movingly 
presented.  I  strongly  urge  the 
reader  to  buy  the  book  and  live 
with  it  for  a  while. 

I  have  indeed  shaipened  the 
"two  identities"  impression  in 
order  to  shaipen  some  of  the 
issues.  But  the  grounds  of  that 
impression  are  in,  and  scattered 
throughout,  the  book  itself, 
though  (oddly)  concentrated 
chieny  in  roughly  the  first  156 
pages.  However,  in  fairness  to 
Fred  Herzog  and  for  the  benefit 
of  those  who  may  not  in  fact 
read  the  book  I  shall  say,  flatly, 
that  the  book  does  not  give 
the  over-all  impression  of  two 
"equally  competing"  images  or 
identities.  The  book  on  the  whole 
makes  it  adequately  clear  that 
"tlie  real  Fred  Herzog"  is  neither 
a  left-wing  radical  in  the  sense 
of  Feuerbach  nor  a  left-wing 
radical  in  the  sense  of  rcvolution- 
aiy  Marxism. 

On  the  latter  point — while 
Herzog  is  committed  to  the 
enteiprise  of  "political  theology," 
he  indicates  in  an  imjiortant 
passage  near  the  end  of  the  book 


some  important  qualifications 
and  limitations  upon  the  legitimate 
scope  of  this  enteri^rise  as  he 
envisions  it:  "political  theology  is 
emerging  as  a  new  interiDretive 
focus,  a  center  around  which  a 
new  theological  understanding 
is  gradually  being  developed. 
By  inteipretive  focus  we  do  not 
mean  .  .  .  that  issues  of  a  political 
nature  would  become  dominant 
in  principle.  And  we  certainly 
do  not  mean  by  inteipretive 
focus  t)ie  hermeneutical  nomi 
that  would  determine  the  actual 
content  of  the  developing 
theology.  .  .  .  The  worst  thing 
that  could  now  happen  would 
be  that  political  tlieology  were 
understood  as  invitation  to  de- 
veloping a  Christian  ideology  for 
this  or  that  political  task.  .  .  . 
Ideology  continues  exploitation 
because  it  does  not  let  us  see  the 
neighbor  as  he  is."  (260-1) 


The  book  raises — at  least  for 
me — some  furtiher  problems  or 
questions  of  internal  inteipreta- 
tion,  several  of  which  I  shall  try 
to  indicate  briefly. 

"The  issue  of  grasping  Jesus 
as  the  Christ  on  the  primal  level 
is  not  at  all  a  problem  of  the 
modem  world  \  iew,  but  of  man's 
persistent  corruption  of  his  self 
(142).  "The  issue  is  simple: 
will  the  shape  of  this  selfliood 
compel  us  to  change  our  own? 
.  .  .  We  shape  the  world  according 
to  how  we  view  our  self."  (94) 
Is  die  disjunction  between  self- 
view  as  an  issue  and  world- 
view  as  an  issue  so  neat? 
Is  the  "shaping"  relation  sim- 
ply a  one-way  street?  One  might 
wonder         whether  Herzog's 

view  of  the  options  of  "private 
self  versus  "coiporate  self  must 
not  in  fact  presuppose,  at  least 
tacitly,  some  kind  of  phenome- 
nological  self-world  "correlation." 

Moreover,  the  meaning  of 
these   two   opposed   options   may 
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need  some  further  clarification. 
Is  "coiporate  selfliood"  a  par- 
ticular mode  or  quality  of  in- 
dividual selfliood?  Or  is  it  a  terni 
for  a  society  itself  when  character- 
ized by  certain  qualities,  such  as 
"openness"?  Jesus  is  spoken  of 
as  a  corporate  self  par  excellence. 
But  "the  church'  can  also  be 
called  "a  coiporate  self  (14). 
Even  if  the  terni  is  intended  to 
function  both  ways  some  further 
clarification  of  its  meaning  and 
status  would  be  helpful. 

And  what  about  that  arch- 
evil  "the  private  self?  Is  in- 
dividual selfliood  as  such  bad? 
Presumably  this  is  not  Herzog's 
intention  (despite  castigation  of 
"the  private  'I  ").  One  wonders 
whether  what  Hei^zog  wishes  to 
berate  is  not,  after  all,  something 
which  has  been  traditionally 
chastized  under  such  terms  as 
"inordinate  self-love,"  "selfish- 
ness," "would-be  autonomous 
pride,"  "egocentricity,"  "self- 
idolatiy,"  etc.,  etc.  But  if  so,  one 
wonders  why  he  does  not  avail 
himself  of  established  vocabulary 
in  at  least  ah  ancillary  way  and 
what  is  to  be  gained  from  exclusive 
focus  upon  so  ambiguous  a  term 
as  "private  selfliood'  ? 

Perhaps  the  answer  is  that  in 
our  contemporaiy  cultural  con- 
text the  term  "private  "  helps  to 
focus  issues  in  terms  of  opposi- 
tion to  "public."  This  may  well 
be  the  key  to  Herzog's  primary 
intention  here.  But  if  so,  I  must 
ask  whether  this  antithesis  does 
not  represent  an  oversimplifica- 
tion which  may  turn  out  to  be 
increasingly  pernicious  in  the 
future. 

From  the  standpoint  of  19tli- 
centuiy  Marxist  analysis  it  may 
have  been  a  useful  oversimplifi- 
cation to  see  "private"  as  evil  and 
"public"  as  good.  "Privatism" 
doubtless  continues  in  many  ways 
to  be  an  evil.  But  Herzog  seems  to 
have  a  strange  blind  spot  at  the 
point  of  being  able  to  see  what 


has  for  some  considerable  time 
now  been  in  process  of  becoming 
increasingly  disturbing  to  many 
observers  ("left"  as  well  as 
"right"!):  namely,  the  dangers 
and  potential  evils  of  intensifying 
cultural  pressures  toward  mul- 
tiforai  "public-ness." 

Surely  a  great  deal  more 
needs  to  be  said  on  these  issues — 
if  one  is  going  to  raise  them  as 
central — than  that  for  contem- 
poraiy  American  society  "the 
acme  of  achievement  is  reached 
when  man  is  most  private  "  (92). 
When  Herzog  writes,  'We  are 
still  utterly  private  selves"  (86), 
I  want  to  know  more  about  what 
is  "private  "  and  who  is  this 
"we"?  Much  more.  Otherwise  I 
do  not  see  how  one  can  go  veiy 
far  veiy  helpfully  with  an  enter- 
prise of  "political  theology.  " 

A  further  complex  of  internal 
questions  focuses — in  this  book 
like  many  another — around  the 
issue  of  the  knowability  of  the 
"historical  Jesus."  Herzog  him- 
self calls  attention  to  the  issue 
early  in  the  book:  "We  must  get 
our  field  of  vision  focused  on  the 
basic  originating  histoiy  of  the 
Christian  faith"  (17).  The  issue 
would  indeed  seem  to  be  focused 
by  a  book  which  proposes  to 
take  as  its  basic  access  to  that 
"originating  histoiy"  the  Fourth 
Gospel.  I  at  least  do  not  find 
this  issue  much  clarified  by  the 
explanation  that  this  "choice  of 
the  Fourth  Gospel  as  basis  of  our 
reflection  is  mainly  due  to  the 
fact  that  it  is  the  most  reasoned 
out  of  all  the  Gospels"  (17).  Just 
so.  And  just  that — one  might 
think — sharpens  the  problem, 
rather  than  answering  it. 

Moreover,  if  one  must 
"grasp  Jesus'  inmost  being" 
(49)  so  that  "the  shape  of  this 
selfliood"  may  "compel  us 
to  change  our  own"  (94);  and  if 
"tlie  externally  observable  flesh 
alone  does  not  liberate"  (106), 
where  are  we  left  when  we  are 
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told  (without  explanation  or 
further  ado)  that  "we  never  can 
get  at  more  of  Jesus  tlian  this 
Gestalt.  the  shape  of  his  public 
activity  (106-7)?  (Some  italics 
mine.) 

There  are  also  some  questions 
as  to  the  function  ascribed  to 
Jesus.  Whereas  some  passages 
might  seem  to  claim  "too  little" 
for  him,  others  may  claim  "too 
much."  Thus  we  read:  "True 
acknowledgment  of  God  is 
possible  only  through  trust  in  the 
one  who  first  acknowledged 
God's  unconcealment  fully.  .  .  . 
To  be  freed  is  always  a  question 
of  being  enabled  to  identify  with 
the  marginales,  the  people  on 
the  borders  of  society,  through 
the  power  of  the  one  who  started 
it.  .  .  .  Those  who  tiy  to  help 
others  to  liberate  themselves 
apart  from  the  fiee  man  do  not 
show  real  concern."  (34,  64,  146) 
What  are  humanists,  Jews  or 
"even  Christians"  supposed  to 
make  of  this?  If  it  is  to  be 
claimed  that  Jesus  first  started 
compassionate  identification  with 
the  needy  and  that  onhj  through 
him  do  "tRie  acknowledgement 
of  God"  or  even  the  showing  of 
"real  concern"  become  possible, 
where  does  this  leave — just  for 
example — the  Hebrew  prophets? 
Is  this,  after  all,  "universal  un- 
concealment" or  is  it  Marcion? 
Or  can  it  somehow  be  both? 

In  my  own  judgment  one  of 
the  strongest  points  of  the  book 
lies  in  its  implications  for  the 
so-called  "theodicy  question": 
its  concretely  experiential  stress 
upon  empathetic  identification 
with  suffering,  grounded  in 
the  con\iction  of  God's  own 
"presence  where  the  pain  is," 
as  the  hard  but  necessary  patli 
toward  the  perfecting  of  man  to- 
ward what  he  is  not  yet — the 
imago  dei  as  shown  forth  fully 
only  in  Jesus.  But  I  find  per- 
plexing— doubly  peiplexing  in 
view   of  Herzog's    frequent  jibes 


against  the  evils  of  "meta- 
physics"— such  a  passage  as  the 
following:  "It  is  enough  to  ex- 
perience evil  as  a  constant  threat 
to  life  and  to  realize  that  it  is  not 
part  of  unconcealed  reality.  .  .  . 
The  personification  of  illusion 
does  not  belong  to  the  good 
world.  It  has  no  origin,  no  created 
reality."  (128)  Whatever  may  be 
intended,  this  sounds  more  like 
Christian  Science  than  like  "the 
discoveiy  of  the  presence  of  God 
when  the  pain  is,"  which  is  in- 
deed "impressed  upon  us  by  the 
biblical  stoiy"  (259). 

A  cluster  of  issues  rimning 
throughout  the  book  may  be 
focused  in  the  question:  "Where?" 
Where  is  God?  Where  is  the 
Spirit?  Where  is  liberation? 
Where  is  the  church? 

One  point  is  made  lucidly — and 
I  would  add  in  \  iew  of  the  con- 
temporaiy  cultural  context, 
"courageously" — clear:  Herzog 
is  not  hooked  on  the  "secularity" 
kick.  "Obviously  we  are  secular- 
ized. But  this  does  not  justify  our 
turning  away  from  tlie  Word  within 
the  church  to  secularity  in 
order  to  take  our  cue  from  secular- 
ity. Secularity  indeed  needs  to  be 
dealt  with.  Not,  however,  in 
joining  it,  but  in  resisting  it.  .  .  . 
Jesus  Christ  had  to  begin  witli 
the  presupposition  of  the  pres- 
ence of  the  Word  in  the  church 
— against  the  faithlessness  of 
those  who  were  obligated  to  ac- 
knowledge this  presence.  In 
trust  in  the  continuing  presence 
of  this  Word,  he  fulfilled  his  work. 
Secularity  as  Christian  secularity 
is  simply  unwillingness  to  ac- 
knowledge the  presence  of  the 
Word  in  the  covenant  community 
and  to  live  by  it."  (177-8) 

Herzog  acknowledges  that 
"ultimately  it  is  not  in  our  power 
to  sa\'  where  the  liberation  church 
is"  (202).  "The  liberation  church 
is  not  a  matter  of  being  realized 
here  and  there  in  beautifully 
visible    groups.    As    soon    as    we 
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begin  to  point  to  the  holy  few  .  .  . 
we  have  surrendered  our  theo- 
logical integrity.  .  .  .  All  the  while 
the  church  is  there  in  all  its 
weaknesses  and  limitations,  an 
earthen  vessel  indeed.  We  are  not 
called  to  dissociate  ourselves  from 
it,  to  form  a  better  church,  but 
to  point  within  it  to  God's  libera- 
tion." (222)  This  witness  within 
the  church  is  inseparable  from 
"the  posture  we  must  not  lose 
sight  of  in  our  effort  of  being  the 
church:  the  witness  to  what  goes 
on  as  God's  work  beyond  the 
church  and  in  spite  of  the  church. 
This  posture  dare  not  be  organized 
as  a  separate  church."  (222-3) 

Yet  such  a  passage  as  the 
following  seems  representative  of 
a  pervasive  assumption  of  the 
book:  "God  is  not  found  where 
we  might  expect  him,  in  the 
temple,  in  the  sanctuary,  or  in 
the  pious  conventicle,  but  where 
the  pain  is"  (238).  This  assumption 
expresses  perhaps  both  the  chief 
strengtli  and  the  chief  weakness  of 
the  main  substance  of  the  book. 
It  is  surely  true  that  "the  dis- 
covery of  the  presence  of  God 
where  the  pain  is,  is  impressed 
upon  us  by  the  biblical  story" 
(259).  Indeed  if  this  is  not  im- 
pressed upon  us  by  the  biblical 
stoiy,  probably  any  other  impres- 
sions become  irrelevant.  In  an  age 
in  which,  despite  horrendous 
conditions  and  events,  there 
seems  to  be  a  growing  de-sen- 
sitization  of  sensibility  to  the 
tragic,  Patripassianism  needs,  as 
perhaps  never  before,  to  be  em- 
phasized as  central  to  the  bib- 
lical understanding  of  God's 
relation  to  human  life  and  destiny. 

But  are  pain,  suffering,  and 
oppression  the  exclusive  "pre- 
rogatives" (!)  of  those  who  in  an 
obvious,  empirical,  observable, 
socio-economic-political  sense  are 
"the  wretched,"  "the  outcast," 
"the  black,"  "the  margin- 
ales,"  etc.?  Is  even  the  worst 
stereotyped  example  (a  person, 
remember!)     of    the     "privatized 


WASP  oppressor"  immune  from 
tragic  suffering?  Or  is  God  in  no 
way  present  in  his  pain? 

If  it  is  indeed  true,  as  Herzog 
suggests  in  several  places,  that 
"possession"  is  the  more  pro- 
foundly sick,  distorting  negative 
source  of  "oppression'  ;  that  the 
"tragic"  dimensions  of  the  human 
plight  are  mysteriously  connected 
with  the  more  radical  and  uni- 
versal plight  of  "sin,"  will  God's 
presence  to  "the  sinner"  be' any 
less  important  than  God's  pres- 
ence to  "the  sufferer"?  Is  not 
our  common  condition,  despite 
all  difference,  one  of  "both"  suf- 
fering and  sin? 

And  what  entitles  anyone  to 
pronounce,  in  a  general  way  and 
without  qualification,  that  God 
"is  not  found  "  in  "temple"  or 
"sanctuary"?  Never?  In  any- 
way? To  anyone?  Under  any 
circumstance? 

And,  finally  in  this  connection, 
is  there  not  some  considerable 
danger  of  distortion  in  such  a 
relatively  exclusive  emphasis  upon 
"negative"  mediation  of  relation 
to  God  as  to  de-sensitize  us  to  the 
possibility  of  God's  presence  in 
the  "positive"? 

I  can  only  commend  Herzog 
for  opposing  cheap,  play-time 
versions  of  "theology  of  celebra- 
tion" which  seem  to  exhibit  little 
sensitivity  to  suffering  and  tragedy, 
slight  engagement  to  help  the 
cries  of  horrendous  need,  and  no 
acknowledgment  of  sin  or  of  the 
priority  of  a  transcendently  vic- 
torious God.  But  I  must  say  that, 
in  my  judgment,  Herzog,  perhaps 
partly  in  the  effort  to  avoid 
shallow  or  even  idolatrous  notions 
of  "cheap  grace,"  has  not  suc- 
ceeded— at  least  not  steadily  and 
on  the  whole — in  appropriating 
another  of  Bonhoeffer's  warn- 
ings: the  danger  of  the  hypnotiz- 
ing effect  of  so  focusing  upon 
the  conflicted  boundary  situations 
at  the  suffering  edges  of  life 
as  to  risk  loss  of  sensitivity  to 
God  at  the  "center"  of  life. 
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Herzog  is,  naturally,  not 
unaware  of  the  issue.  "Obviously 
just  as  Bonhoeffer  wanted  us  to 
talk  about  God  at  the  center  of 
life  and  not  at  the  peripheiy,  so 
we  too  must  talk  about  God  at 
the  center  of  our  political  and 
social  life  and  not  just  at  the 
periphery"  (236).  Perhaps  so  we 
must.  But,  in  the  first  place,  this 
book  does  veiy  little  of  that  and, 
in  the  second  place,  it  is  surely 
a  rather  severe  delimitation 
of  "the  center  of  life"  to  restrict 
this  to  the  sphere  of  the  "political 
and  social." 

Herzog's  theology  centers 
in  God's  empowerment  of  our 
becoming  in  inteipersonal  rela- 
tions. Appropriately,  he  sees  inter- 
personal becoming  as  itself 
focused  in  crises  wliich  put  our 
developing  freedom  "to  the  test" 
in  demand  for  decision.  Again 
appropriately,  he  emphasizes 
the  catalytic  function  of  negativity, 
suffering,  privation  and  evil  as 
occasions  for  our  possible  resis- 
tance through  which  God  may 
work  toward  our  final  liberation. 
Largely  missing,  however,  seems 
to  be  the  recognition  that  the 
"peirasmoi"  or  trials-of-tempta- 
tion  critical  for  our  becoming 
toward  tiie  fulfillment  of  "cor- 
porate selfliood"  may  also  be 
'oppositely"  occasioned  by  situa- 
tions— individual  and  communal — 
of  exaltation,  abundance  and 
goodness.  (The  temptations  fol- 
lowing Jesus'  ecstatic  baptismal 
experience  have  different,  but 
not  necessarily  less,  significance 
for  our  own  self-imderstanding 
and  theology  than  do  the  temp- 
tations of  Gethsemane  and  the 
cross.)  The  role  of  the  "positive" 
as  well  as  the  role  of  the  "nega- 
tive "  may  function  as  crisis  for 
personal  becoming.  In  this  respect 
also,  too  exclusi\  e  a  preoccupation 
with  the  empirically  "negative" 
may  tend  toward  an  imbalanced 
theology. 

I  shall  mention  one  more  issue 
for  the   possible  attention  of  the 


reader  who  gives  Liberation  The- 
ology the  attention  it  deserves  by 
buying  and  studying  it.  Herzog 
makes  a  considerable  point  of 
rejecting  the  notion  of  God's 
"revelation"  in  favor  of  the  notion 
of  God's  "unconcealment."  As 
you  work  through  the  book 
you  may  want  to  look  for  the 
significance  of  this  shift. 

— Charles  K.  Robinson 


Moses,  The  Servant  of  Yahweh. 
Dewey  M.  Beegle.  Eerdmans. 
1972.  368  pp.  $7.95. 

Our  readers  are  probably 
aware  of  the  two  extreme  posi- 
tions on  Moses:  one,  that  he 
lived,  did  eveiything  related  of 
him  in  the  Pentateuch,  and  fi- 
nally wrote  the  entire  five  books 
of  the  Pentateuch,  including 
the  account  of  his  own  deatli  at 
the  end  of  Deuteronomy;  two, 
that  since  some  of  the  stories 
about  Moses  in  the  Pentateuch  are 
obviously  legendary,  then  all  are 
legendary,  and  no  such  person 
ever  lived  at  all.  VV'e  can  designate 
the  first  position  as  fundamenta- 
list and  the  second  as  hyper- 
critical. 

Professor  Beegle,  of  Wesley 
Theological  Seminary,  wishes  to 
find  a  happy  medium  betvveen 
these  two  extremes  in  such  a  way 
that  religious  faith  will  not  be 
questioned  while  at  the  same  time 
a  modem  scientific  point  of  view 
is  retained.  In  general,  he  reflects 
the  attitudes  of  his  fomier  teach- 
er, the  late  W.  F.  Albright  of 
Johns  Hopkins  University;  and 
like  his  mentor,  he  leans  some- 
what toward  the  conservative 
side. 

Chapter  1  is  a  brief  survey  of 
Pentateuchal  criticism.  The  author 
accepts  much  of  it,  including 
the  documentaiy  theory  of  J,  E, 
D,  and  P,  while  at  the  same  time 
lambasting    Wellhausen    and    ex- 
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alting  the  value  of  archaeology 
after  the  usual  fashion  of  the 
Albright  school.  The  chapter  ends 
witli  an  affirmation  of  the  his- 
toricity of  Moses  and  the  deter- 
mination of  the  author  to  present 
him  as  objectively  as  possible  in 
spite  of  manifold  difficulties. 

Chapter  2,  "The  Hebrews  in 
Egypt, "considers  these 'Hebrews" 
as  a  part  of  the  larger  group  or 
series  of  groups  called  elsewhere 
Hapiru,  Habiru,  or  Apiru.  Some 
were  Israelites,  though  not  all 
(Exodus  12:38).  Some  Israelites 
remained  in  Palestine,  joining 
later  when  the  twelve-tribe  con- 
federation or  amphictyony  was 
formed.  Those  who  came  to  Egypt 
entered  about  1700  B.C.,  during 
the  time  of  the  Hyksos.  Their  de- 
scendants left  shortly  after  1300, 
during  the  reign  of  Ramses  II.  This 
again  is  in  accord  with  the 
Albright  school.  Others  would 
make  the  stay  in  Egypt  shorter, 
with  different  times  of  entry  and 
exit. 

Chapter  3  gets  down  to  the 
subject  of  the  book,  namely  Moses. 
The  stoiy  of  the  birth,  the  placing 
of  die  baby  in  a  basket  of  bul- 
Rishes  along  the  Nile,  and  the 
subsequent  rescue  of  the  child 
is  first  told  in  the  traditional 
manner,  then  its  difficulties  are 
faced.  Names  of  the  parents,  the 
sister,  and  the  princess  are  lacking. 
Exodus  2:1-2  implies  that  Moses 
was  the  first  child,  yet  in  verse  4 
he  has  an  older  sister.  In  Exodus 
7:7  Aaron  is  three  years  older 
than  Moses.  More  significant 
perhaps  is  the  fact  that  a  similar 
story  about  Sargon  I  of  Agade, 
who  reigned  in  Mesopotamia  a 
thousand  years  before  Moses, 
was  widely  known  in  the  ancient 
Near  East.  Beegle  leaves  it  to  the 
reader  to  take  a  stand.  It  may  be 
said  tliat  the  story  is  legendary, 
like  that  of  Sargon,  or  that  the 
parents  of  Moses  knew  the  Sargon 
story  and  decided  to  try  the 
same  method  in  an  attempt  to  save 
their  own  child. 


With  respect  to  the  name 
Moses  (Mosheh  in  Hebrew)  Beegle 
is  more  positively  critical  in  ques- 
tioning the  popular  etymology 
based  on  the  Hebrew  verb  mashah, 
"to  draw  out,"  and  favoring  the 
idea  that  Mosheh  is  an  Egyptian 
theophorous  name  like  Thut- 
mose,  with  the  name  of  the 
Egyptian  deity  (Thut  =  Thoth) 
suppressed.  The  story  of  the 
murder  of  the  Egyptian  and  con- 
sequent flight  to  Midian  is  too 
realistic  to  be  doubted.  The  sojourn 
in  Midian  is  compared  to  the 
foreign  exile  ofSinuhe,  an  Egyptian 
court  attendant,  who  lived  about 
600  years  before  Moses,  though 
the  parallel  is  not  very  exact.  No 
clear-cut  result  emerges  from  the 
rather  lengthy  discussion  of  the 
contraditions  between  the  J  and  E 
traditions  of  the  burning-bush 
incident. 

Chapter  4  has  to  do  with  the 
call  and  commission  of  Moses, 
the  origin  and  meaning  of  the 
name  Yahweh,  and  the  return  of 
Moses  to  Egypt  to  undertake 
leadership  in  the  deliverance  of 
his  people.  Like  most  of  the  later 
prophets,  Moses  was  reluctant  to 
serve  in  so  difficult  an  under- 
taking. Upon  yielding,  he  asked 
the  name  by  which  the  Deity 
should  be  presented  to  the  people 
and  was  told  "Yahweh,"  meaning 
"He  who  creates,"  according  to 
Beegle.  Exodus  6:3  says  that  this 
name  was  thus  revealed  to  an 
Israelite  for  the  first  time.  Beegle 
agrees,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
the  very  same  name  occurs  many 
times  in  the  so-called  J  document 
beginning  as  far  back  as  Genesis 
4:26.  The  claim  is  that  the  J 
tradition  retrojected  the  name 
into  the  earlier  narratives  (Beegle 
says  "projected  the  name  back"!). 
Here  our  author  goes  out  on  a 
limb  and  few  will  agree  witli  him. 
It  might  have  been  better  to  witli- 
hold  judgment,  as  was  done  with 
the  circumcision  scene  in  Exodus 
4:24-26:  "one  of  the  most  dif- 
ficult passages  in  the  whole 
Bible." 
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Chapter  5  deals  mostly  with 
the  plagues.  The  preliminaiy 
snake-handling  tricks  performed 
by  both  Aaron  and  the  court 
magicians  furnish  authentic  local 
color  for  ancient  Egypt,  where 
the  seipent  was  a  sacred  animal; 
but  the  stoiy  as  it  stands  "is 
rather  fanciful,  and  it  is  diffi- 
cult ...  to  know  what  actually 
did  happen,"  says  Beegle,  widi 
good  reason.  The  first  nine  plagues 
are  discussed  in  this  chapter  and 
all  of  them  are  rationalized  on  the 
basis  of  the  annual  flooding  of 
the  Nile  and  its  aftermath.  Beegle 
says:  "The  stories  came  into  being 
because  the  plagues  actually  oc- 
curred." Some  good  evidence  is 
presented,  but  the  reviewer  feels 
that  the  rationalization  has  been 
overdone  in  this  instance  and  that 
ancient  writers  should  be  allowed 
to  tell  their  miracle  stories  in 
their  own  way  without  tiying  in 
eveiy  case  to  make  them  conform 
to  modem  ideas  of  cause  and  ef- 
fect. 

Chapter  6  includes  the  tenth 
plague,  the  smiting  of  the  first- 
bom;  Beegle  is  not  quite  so  sure 
about  this:  "Perhaps  some  infec- 
tion related  to  the  anthrax  of  the 
previous  plagues  was  responsible.  ' 
Most  of  the  chapter  is  taken  up 
with  the  preparations  for  depar- 
ture. Beegle  is  inclined  to  accept 
the  original  connection  of  the 
festival  of  unleavened  bread  with 
passover,  against  Notli  and  de 
Vaux,  who  cogently  argue  that 
unleavened  bread  is  an  agricul- 
tural festival  that  could  have 
been  acquired  only  after  the 
entrance  into  Canaan.  Having 
made  this  concession  to  tradition, 
our  author  tums  critic  again.  He 
estimates  that  the  figure  of  Exodus 
12:37  ("600,000  men  on  foot") 
would  amount  to  a  total  of  ap- 
proximately two  million  persons. 
Since  taking  such  a  number 
through  the  desert  would  be  a 
logistical  impossibility,  Beegle 
proposes   the    modest   number   of 


about  16,000,  remarking  with 
good  humor  and  good  sense  that 
"the  power  of  Yahweh  is  not  en- 
hanced by  contending  for  an 
impossibility." 

Only  a  few  points  in  the  sec- 
ond half  of  the  book  can  be 
mentioned.  The  fugitives  crossed 
the  Reed  Sea,  not  the  Red  Sea, 
as  some  translations  have  it.  This 
was  "a  fresh-water  swamp," 
somewhere  along  the  route  of  the 
present-day  Suez  Canal.  Thus  it  is 
easy  to  explain  how  the  group  on 
foot  got  through,  but  the  Egyptian 
chariotiy  and  cavaliy  did  not. 
The  pillar  of  cloud  by  day  and 
the  pillar  of  fire  by  night  were  one 
and  the  same  thing:  "a  brazier 
of  burning  wood  carried  on  a 
long  pole.'  This  device  was  used 
later  by  the  Persians  and  the  Arabs. 
By  day  the  cloud  of  smoke  would 
be  more  visible  and  by  night  the 
flame  would  come  into  view. 

After  crossing  the  Reed  Sea, 
the  fugitives  turned  southward 
and  headed  toward  the  traditional 
Mt.  Sinai  or  Horeb,  called  today 
JebelMusa("  Mountain  of  Moses"). 
Objections  to  the  traditional 
site  on  the  grounds  that  Exodus 
19:18  describes  a  volcano  are 
waved  aside.  Admittedly,  there 
are  no  volcanic  mountains  in  the 
Sinaitic  peninsula,  but  "a  ter- 
rific thunderstomi  with  lightning 
streaking  up  the  top  of  the 
mountain  would  easily  account 
for  the  description  in  the  J  tradi- 
tion." Manna  is  a  natinal  product 
from  a  \ariety  of  plants;  but  it  is 
seasonal  in  its  occurrence,  hence 
the  claim  that  it  was  supplied 
continually  and  for  a  long  period 
of  time  (Joshua  5:12)  is  traditional 
and  not  historical.  With  regard  to 
the  (piestion  of  the  origin  of  the 
god  Yahweh,  whose  name  was 
revealed  to  Moses  from  the  burn- 
ing bush,  Beegle  inclines  to  the 
Kenite  hvpothesis  as  set  forth  bv 
H.  H.  Rowley,  but  holds  back 
from  complete  acceptance  of  this 
theoiy  that  Yahweh  was  originally 
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tlie  god  of  the  Kenite  clan,  to 
which  Jethro,  the  father-in-law 
of  Moses,  belonged. 

The  discussion  of  the  law- 
giving and  convenantal  experi- 
ences at  Mt.  Sinai  takes  up  the 
two  longest  chapters  in  the  book. 
Beegle  is  well  aware  of  the  com- 
plex and  difficult  nature  of  the 
textual  and  theological  problems 
involved.  He  realizes  that  the  four 
documentary  strands,  J,  E,  D, 
and  P  are  all  present  in  a  chaotic 
mixture.  He  also  knows  of  tlie 
probable  influence  of  the  Hittite 
suzerainty  treaties  on  the  literary 
form  of  at  least  some  of  this 
documentary  material.  Perhaps 
wecan  simplify  this  longdiscussion 
by  saying  that  Beegle  believes 
tliat  the  law  which  Moses  gave 
was  a  primitive  form  of  the  Ten 
Commandments  and  that  a 
covenantal  experience  which 
took  place  in  connection  with  the 
lawgiving  left  an  indelible  im- 
pression on  the  Israelites  for  all 
future  generations.  On  the  theo- 
logical side,  Beegle  uses  the  term 
"practical  monotheism"  in  con- 
formity with  the  Albright  school; 
the  reviewer  prefers  the 
term  "monolatry"  for  loyalty  to 
one  god  (Yahweh  in  this  case) 
while  not  denying  the  existence 
of  other  gods.  Genuine  monothe- 
ism (affirming  that  there  is  only 
one  God)  was  surely  a  later 
development. 

In  conclusion,  a  few  more 
points  made  by  the  author  may 
be  added.  The  drastic  elimination 
of  the  opponents  of  Moses  by 
earthquake  and  by  fire  (Numbers 
16)  represents  two  different 
traditions,  here  combined.  They 
are  not  to  be  taken  literally. 
The  number  forty  in  the  Biblical 
tradition  is  often  used  as  "an 
approximation  for  one  genera- 
tion." Hence  the  actual  time  con- 
sumed in  the  trek  from  Egypt  to 
Canaan  was  probably  somediing 
like  twenty-five  years  rather 
than  forty.  Beegle  rejects  theories 


of  two  exoduses  such  as  those  of 
Rowley  and  M.  Newman,  but 
is  willing  to  consider  more  than 
one  attack  on  the  land  of  Canaan. 
In  this  respect,  for  a  change,  he 
finds  himself  more  in  agreement 
with  M.  Noth,  whom  he  often 
criticizes  severely  for  being  too 
skeptical.  With  regard  to  the  story 
of  the  bronze  serpent  in  Numbers 
21:4-9,  Beegle  accepts  tlie  story 
but  rules  out  bronze  as  a  possible 
material.  The  "bronze"  came  in 
when  this  story  was  confused  widi 
II  Kings  18:4;  "bronze"  was  added 
to  the  story  in  Numbers  and 
"Moses"  was  added  in  Kings. 

This  book  is  not  easy  to  read 
and  review  because  the  author 
has  gone  into  such  great  detail. 
Yet  this  very  thoroughness  gives 
the  work  a  special  value  that  few 
books  can  claim.  Another  value 
of  the  book  is  that  the  reader  is 
provoked  to  disagree  with  some 
of  the  author's  decisions  on  his- 
toricity and  hence  determines  to 
make  his  own  decisions.  The 
reviewer,  being  a  little  more  to 
the  left,  feels  that  the  author  his- 
toricizes  and  rationalizes  a  little 
too  easily,  yet  at  the  same  time 
admiration  must  be  expressed 
for  what  has  been  accomplished. 

On  the  plus  side  technically 
may  be  mentioned  the  fine  color 
photograph  of  the  Sinaitic  pen- 
insula and  environs  inside  the 
front  cover.  This  photograph 
was  made  from  the  Gemini  11 
spacecraft.  Inside  the  back 
cover  is  a  very  useful  map.  The 
General  Index  and  tlie  Index  of 
Biblical  Passages  are  also  to  be 
commended.  On  the  minus  side  is 
inadequate  documentation.  Since 
there  is  no  bibliography  at  the 
end,  all  documentation  must 
appear  in  footnotes,  of  which 
there  are  some  but  not  enough  for 
proper  identification  of  all  the 
references  in  the  text. 

— W.  F.  Stinespring 
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The  Kearns  Seminar  on 
Liberation  Theology 


Ed.  Note:  The  program  of  graduate  studies  in  Religion  at 
Duke  University  has  for  many  years  benefited  from  support  of 
the  Gurney  Harriss  Kearns  Foundation.  The  papers  reproduced 
below  were  presented  at  the  Kearns  Seminar  on  March  12,  1973. 
These  formal  presentations,  and  the  informal  discussion  which 
followed,  focused  upon  Dr.  Herzog's  recent  book,  Liberation 
Theology  (reviewed  in  the  Spring,  1973  issue  of  the  Review). 
The  members  of  the  Review  Committee  thought  it  appropriate 
to  provide  Dr.  Herzog  with  opportunity  for  a  written  response 
to  the  Kearns  Seminar  presentations.  Dr.  Herzog's  response, 
"The  Burden  of  Southern  Theology:  A  Response,"  is  included 
here  following  the  Kearns  papers.  The  reader  will  note  that  the 
parenthetical  page  references  in  Herzog's  response  refer  to  pas- 
sages in  the  Kearns  papers  as  printed  here. 


Origins  oi  Liberation 
Theology 

by  Frederick  Herzog 

Professor  Steinmetz  asked  me  to  give  a  brief  account  of  the 
generation  of  Liberation  Theology  before  the  respondents 
reply.  How  did  it  come  to  see  the  Hght  of  day? 

Let  me,  however,  first  express  my  appreciation  for  making 
the  book  the  subject  of  a  critique  in  a  Kearns  Seminar.  But  I  am 
somewhat  torn — as  I  am  sure  you  can  imagine — about  my  feel- 
ings of  gratitude.  What  gratitude  can  you  expect  from  a  sheep 
led  to  the  slaughter? 

Be  that  as  it  may,  the  idea  for  the  book  originated  with  me 
in  my  student  days.  When  I  completed  my  theological  train- 
ing at  Princeton  Seminary  in  1950  I  had  made  up  my  mind  that 
the  first  preaching  I  was  going  to  do  in  the  parish  would  be  on 
the  Fourth  Gospel  (the  reasons  for  the  choice  growing  out  of 
the  hermeneutical  debate  then  raging).  So  in  June  1950  I  began 
to  preach  in  the  Dakotas  (in  a  territory  much  like  that  of  Wound- 
ed Knee)  on  the  Fourth  Gospel  beginning  with  the  first  chapter. 
I  was  able  over  the  months,  Sunday  after  Sunday,  to  get  to 
chapter  5,  verse  15.  There  my  sermonizing  on  the  Fourth  Gospel 
broke  down.  At  5:17  the  high  Christology  of  the  Fourth  Gospel 
begins  with  Jesus'  discourses.  My  mind  could  no  longer  grasp 
the  depth  and  the  power  of  the  words.  I  turned,  however  re- 
luctantly, to  something  else. 

Three  years  later  I  was  called  to  the  professorship  of  sys- 
tematic theology  in  the  Seminary  of  my  denomination  (at  the 
time  the  Evangelical  and  Refomied  Church),  what  is  now  the 
United  Theological  Seminary  of  the  Twin  Cities.  There  I  again 
plunged  into  the  Fourth  Gospel,  now  in  turning  to  the  origins 
of  dogmatic  thought  in  this  book.  I  could  not  rest  content  with 
the  defeat  I  had  suffered  in  preaching  on  the  Fourth  Gospel. 
There  had  to  be  some  hope  to  understand  what  was  going  on. 
When  six  years  later  I  came  to  Duke  the  only  course  I  directly 
transferred  from  my  seminary  teaching  to  the  Duke  Divinity 
School  curriculum  was  the  one  that  got  into  the  Duke  catalogue 
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as  Origins  of  Dogmatic  Thought.  It  raised  all  kinds  of  eyebrows 
at  the  time,  but  it  was  able  to  survive  for  several  years.  Even 
after  I  discontinued  the  course  I  never  gave  up  work  on  the 
Fourth  Gospel,  using  some  of  the  research  also  in  connection 
with  other  courses. 

What  went  on  in  these  probings  during  all  these  years?  First 
of  all,  while  the  material  that  grew  into  the  book  did  not  turn 
into  a  devotional  booklet,  it  did  become  a  book  of  devotion. 
Recently  someone  scolded  me  in  writing  that  the  book  appeared 
to  him  as  part  of  the  protest  literature  of  the  sixties.  I  replied: 
so  why  do  you  think  I  knelt  down  among  the  words  of  the  Fourth 
Gospel  (in  order  to  develop  my  theology)? 

Second,  the  book  became  an  applied  hermeneutic.  Here  I 
worked  out  the  hermeneutical  principles  I  had  articulated  in 
Understanding  God.  In  spite  of  the  theology  of  liberation  theme, 
or  perhaps  just  because  of  it,  the  book  lays  a  foundation  for 
preaching. 

Third,  the  book,  however,  is  basically  an  outline  of  Christian 
theology,  the  basis  for  a  larger  work  in  Christian  theology  I 
am  working  on  now.  Its  backbone  is  research  in  the  originative 
documents  of  the  Christian  faith  and  the  history  of  Christian 
thought.  I  did  not  set  out  to  weave  a  liturgical  or  homiletical 
dimension  into  it.  In  retrospect  I  must  say,  it  just  so  happened 
that  way  without  my  having  planned  it.  But  I  am  happy  it  turned 
out  the  way  it  did.  Worship,  kneeling  before  our  Maker,  is  the 
goal;  Christian  communication,  sharing  the  Word,  is  the  orienta- 
tion point  of  Christian  theology.  Christian  theology  that  is  not 
prayer  is  a  sham.  Christian  theology  that  is  not  directed  toward 
proclamation  is  batting  the  breeze. 

In  the  interweaving  of  these  three  points  the  real  issue  of 
the  book  is  its  challenge  to  a  new  lifestyle,  a  radical  negation 
of  the  secularized  church  or  secularized  Christianity.  But  that 
this  is  the  case  I  also  only  discovered  afterwards. 

What  I  discovered  right  away  in  the  work  covering  two  de- 
cades were  two  crucial  things: 

(1)  The  hard  reality  of  God  as  God.  The  Christian  God  is  not 
found  in  the  depths  of  the  soul  primarily.  He  is  the  God  of 
Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacol^ — coming  to  us  as  the  radically  new 
in  history,  tying  us  to  the  history  of  the  Jewish  people,  the 
people  of  God.  The  hard  reality  of  God  as  this  God  is  inescap- 
able in  his  Wordpresence  of  the  Fourth  Gospel. 

(2)  I  learned  to  believe  that  we  can  find  a  way  beyond  the 
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subjectivism  of  Schleiermacher  and  the  categorical  affirmation  of 
revelation  in  Barth.  I  tried  to  move  beyond  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury of  Protestant  liberalism  and  Karl  Earth's  so-called  Coperni- 
can  revolution  in  Twentieth  Century  Protestantism  to  the  "split- 
ting of  the  hermeneutical  atom."  Whether  or  not  I  am  making 
headway  is  for  others  to  decide. 

The  context  for  these  discoveries  was  ultimately  the  black/ 
white  confrontation.  God  as  God  becomes  relevant  in  his  in- 
volvement in  the  struggle  for  the  survival  of  the  oppressed.  And 
the  hermeneutical  problem  gets  disentangled  in  the  praxis  of 
the  identification  with  the  oppressed  through  God  in  Christ.  In 
this  sense,  the  best  way  for  me  to  characterize  the  book  is 
to  say  that  it  is  a  praxiology,  joining  liturgy,  hermeneutic  and 
outline  of  Christian  theology  in  a  new  form. 

Any  theology  that  is  not  presented  with  modesty  is  doomed 
from  the  beginning.  I  tried  not  to  make  absolutist  claims,  how- 
ever difficult  that  might  appear  for  a  theologian.  There  is  no 
pride  of  place  involved  in  writing  a  Christian  theology.  There 
are  other  theologies.  Jewish  theologies,  for  example.  We  are 
all  struggling  to  understand  the  human  condition  as  best  we 
can.  The  radical  question  the  Fourth  Gospel  leaves  us  with  is 
whether  or  not  Christian  theology  gives  an  adequate  account 
of  the  human  condition  and  becomes  a  catalyst  in  the  trans- 
formation of  the  world  through  the  liberation  of  the  oppressed. 


A  Crucially  Necessary 
Risk? 

by  Susan  H.  Lindley 

A  funny  thing  happened  on  the  way  to  my  carrel  one  day: 
I  overheard  a  graduate  student  use  the  word  "evangelist"  and 
immediately  pictured  a  colorful  leader  of  revivals;  but  since  the 
student  was  in  Area  I,  I  think  he  meant  one  of  the  four  Gospel 
writers.  We  all  have  real  differences  in  approach  and  in  com- 
petence. Thus,  I  will  not  try  to  speak  to  hermeneutics  and  Lib- 
eration Theology;  nor  will  I  grapple  with  the  problem  of  au- 
thority, but  give  instead  my  own  reactions  to  Dr.  Herzog's  book, 
as  historian  and  personally. 

In  sum,  it  is  a  fine  and  thoughtful  book.  My  criticisms  are 
minor  (for  example,  using  Tawney  as  the  major  source  for  what 
the  Puritans  thought)  or  are  involved  in  what  might  be  called 
"potential"  problems.  Not  only  what  the  book  says  but  how  it  is 
read,  its  implications,  are  important. 

The  use  of  different  language,  especially  contemporary 
language,  to  express  Christian  truths  is  often  commendable. 
Certainly  there  is  historical  precedent  for  the  practice,  and  it 
can  be  a  "prophetic  voice,"  shaking  up  fomis  of  orthodoxy  which 
have  become  static  and  lost  their  original  insight  and  vitality. 
It  can  also  help  to  prevent  religious  and  theological  compart- 
mentalization  by  its  radical  contemporaneity  of  the  living  Christ. 
I  can  only  applaud  Dr.  Herzog's  treatment  of  "theological  navel- 
gazing":  the  issue  he  confronts — Christian  identification  with 
the  wretched  on  the  earth — is  a  genuine  issue  of  our  time,  per- 
haps the  major  issue.  (Others  might  see  technology  as  the  cru- 
cial issue;  yet  the  two  are  related.)  "Black"  and  "Indian"  are 
meaningful  symbols  for  the  United  States,  for  they  have  im- 
mediate and  historical  reality,  though  they  may  not  neces- 
sarily be  as  clear  for  the  rest  of  the  world  (as  Dr.  Herzog  admits, 
p.  224).  Who  are  the  oppressed:  Arabs  or  Israelis?  Important  as 
it  is  to  relate  to  our  own  situation,  we  must  remain  "open"  to 
a  wider  range  of  reality. 

I  think  that  an  equation  of  the  Liberation  with  the  Reforma- 
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tion  is  a  bit  premature — let  us  leave  that  judgment  to  future 
historians — when  Dr.  Heraog  says,  "As  for  the  Refomiation, 
justification  by  faith  was  the  inteipretive  key;  for  the  Libera- 
tion today,  liberation  by  the  Son  is  the  key."  Still,  I  frankly 
liked  the  book,  and  I  would  affirm  my  very  positive  reaction 
as  underlying  later  criticisms.  Liberation  Theology  not  only 
deals  with  "relevant"  issues,  but  it  takes  God  seriously.  God 
liberates;  God  is  the  source  of  liberation  and  gives  it  meaning. 
Dr.  Herzog  writes:  "God  liberates  in  a  twofold  way:  in  serving 
and  in  waiting.  He  sei-ves  in  giving  life  and  renewing  life.  And 
he  waits  on  us  to  respond  to  him  by  realizing  freedom  in  per- 
sonal relationships  and  public  structure."  And  again:  "Man 
proves  himself  only  in  the  trust  that  he  does  not  have  to  prove  him- 
self God  proves  him."  Admitting  my  own  bias,  I  found  quite  a  few 
"reformation  insights  in  modern  dress"  in  the  book.  Theology  is 
not  just  pulled  in  as  an  afterthought  or  as  support  for  settled 
and  self-consistent  views. 

But  I  do  have  three  criticisms — one  linguistic,  one  historical 
and  one  theological.  Some  aspects  of  these  may  be  of  the  book 
as  read — implications,  points  not  fully  clear — and  may  not  re- 
flect Dr.  Herzog's  intent.  But  once  published,  how  a  book 
lends  itself  to  be  read  by  others  may  be  as  important  as  the 
author's  intent. 

I.  Linguistic  criticism. 

Contemporaiy  language  can  also  be  dangerous.  For  one 
thing,  it  may  not  be  meaningful  to  all  contemporaries,  or  may 
evoke  veiy  different  meanings  in  different  hearers.  Dr.  Herzog 
quotes  a  statement  from  Bishop  Pike,  dividing  the  world  into 
the  "open"  and  the  "uptight,"  a  statement  too  easily  interpreted 
by  stereotypes.  First,  this  is  contradicted  in  practice,  for  man  is 
a  mixture.  The  "open"  rebels  at  Columbia  or  the  other  ac- 
tivist groups  of  the  sixties  frequently  saw  the  role  of  their  female 
colleagues  as  confined  to  typing  and  making  coffee.  That,  my 
friends,  is  "uptight."  The  division  is  seldom  simple  in  practice: 
Where  does  one  draw  the  line  between  "open"  and  "uptight," 
between  oppressors  and  oppressed?  Second,  it  is  always 
demonic,  in  whatever  age,  to  divide  the  visible  world  into  two 
classes — the  open  and  the  uptight,  the  saints  and  the  sinners, 
the  oppressed  and  the  oppressors — and  consign  one  group  to 
Hell.  Christians  have  certainly  been  guilty  of  doing  this,  but 
that   is   no   reason   to   perpetuate   it.   Human  judgment,  while 
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often  necessary,  should  not  seize  the  absolute  character 
of  judgment  proper  only  to  God,  for  all  men  are  both  finite 
and  sinful,  even  white  theologians  and  blacks.  And  let's  be 
honest — regardless  of  real,  valid  claims  of  the  oppressed, 
which  I  do  not  deny,  in  this  community,  there's  no  real  risk 
in  saying  one  supports  the  third  world,  for  the  third  world  is 
theologically  "in."  Could  we  temper  our  condemnation  of  the 
"uptight"  with  a  little  compassion  and  understanding?  Seeing 
our  own  limitations,  can  we  allow  that  another  just  might 
"march  to  a  different  drummer"?  Dr.  Herzog  states  that  any 
theologian  who  concerns  himself  with  another  facet  of  the 
contemporary  situation  other  than  political  theology  does  so 
at  this  own  peril  and  is  irresponsible  (p.  260).  Given  the  com- 
plexity of  modern  life  and  problems,  that  seems  a  bit  strong. 
We  should  also  beware  of  romanticizing  those  we  define  as 
"oppressed."  Surely  our  concern  with  the  oppressed  is  to 
change,  not  glamorize  their  condition,  insofar  as  they  are 
oppressed.  For  example.  Dr.  Herzog  refers  to  the  truth  that 
the  black  knows  because  he  is  black  (p.  ix).  But  what  truth? 
Does  the  black  child  of  the  affluent  black  entertainer  or  athlete 
know  intuitively  the  same  truth  known  by  the  child  of  the  ghetto? 
If  the  reply  to  this  question  is  that  oppression  is  more  than  eco- 
nomic, and  any  black  knows  the  more  subtle  oppression  of 
discrimination  (a  point  with  which  I  would  agree),  I  am  led  to 
a  further  question.  I  am  curious  as  to  why  the  proponents  of 
liberation  theology  in  one  form  or  another — whether  Dr.  Herzog 
in  this  book  or  Dr.  John  Bennett  in  a  recent  lecture  here  at 
Duke — are  so  little  concerned  with  women's  liberation.  Dr. 
Herzog  makes  only  one  brief,  non-committal  comment  on 
"women's  lib"  in  connection  with  his  discussion  of  the  Samar- 
itan woman  at  the  well.  Is  it  that  they  feel  the  issues  of  women's 
liberation  are  not  real  ones — women  are  not  oppressed  in  any 
real  sense?  The  primary  issues  of  women's  liberation  are  not, 
in  my  estimation,  the  substitution  of  "spokesperson"  for 
"spokesman"  or  the  compulsive  use  of  "Ms."  There  are  far 
more  serious  questions  at  stake.  For  example,  the  church,  in 
many  denominations  including  my  own,  continues  to  deny 
women  access  to  the  priesthood,  one  of  the  last  instances  of 
fomially  recognized  and  accepted  discrimination  in  the  United 
States.  In  effect,  women  are  simply  not  worthy  or  capable.  I 
am  sure  I  need  not  remind  you  all  that  the  Equal  Rights  Amend- 
ment was  defeated  in  North  Carolina  this  year.  Nor  should 
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we  forget  that  half  of  the  oppressed  third  world  is  female,  who 
thus  labor  under  a  double  burden  of  discrimination,  and  that 
in  many  cultures,  oppression  of  women  is  severe,  legalized 
and  culturally  acceptable.  I  would  not  deny  here  the  real  claims 
of  the  third  world  oppressed  for  liberation,  which  may  well 
be  in  pure  terms  of  sui^vival  more  pressing  than  the  demands 
of  American  middle-class  white  women,  those  major  advocates 
of  women's  liberation.  But  liberation  theology  still  should 
not  sweep  women  under  the  rug,  especially  since,  in  many 
circles,  women  are  the  subjects  of  the  last  form  of  "respectable 
bigotiy.  "  The  same  man  who,  in  a  setting  like  this,  would 
never  admit  without  shame  "I  am  a  racist"  can  and  does  say, 
with  a  deprecating  shiaig,  "Well,  I  may  be  a  male  chauvinist, 
but  .  ..."  I  do  not  suggest  women  should  replace  blacks  in 
the  imagery  of  liberation  theology,  but  I  do  feel  that  the  issues 
of  women's  liberation  should  at  least  be  taken  seriously  by 
male  theologians. 

Furthermore  (and  again,  I  do  NOT  mean  to  slight  the  real 
oppression  of  the  "wretched  of  the  earth  "),  all  men  share  in 
some  fonn  of  oppression,  as  Dr.  Herzog  notes  once  in  reference 
to  the  king's  officer,  John  4:46-54.  All  men  are  wretched  in 
death,  he  states.  But  there  is  no  further  development  of  other 
widespread  forms  of  oppression — e.g.,  the  oppression  of  the 
oppressors.  Sin  itself  is  oppression,  as  we  must  not  forget  in 
the  immediate  and  legitimate  concern  with  the  more  obviously 
oppressed. 

II.  Historical  criticism. 

Liberation,  says  Dr.  Herzog,  means  we  will  have  to  rethink 
and  revamp  church  history.  Speaking  of  histoiy.  Dr.  Herzog 
seems  to  have  in  mind  a  kind  of  covenant  or  salvation  histoiy. 

What  actually  creates  the  forward  movement  of  history, 
however,  is  the  power  of  liberation  that  in  Jesus  Christ 
encompasses  present  and  future  as  a  "third  factor."  The 
movement  of  histoiy  is  not  set  in  motion  primarily  by  human 
extrapolations,  but  by  God's  constant  unlocking  of  the  pres- 
ent through  liberation.  It  is  also  not  merely  determined 
by  the  past.  .  .  .  Histoiy  is  not  primarily  a  matter  of  recol- 
lection in  turning  to  the  pa.st  in  faith,  or  of  turning  to  the 
future  in  hope,  but  of  God's  liberation  breaking  into  the 
present  through  the  coming  of  Jesus  Christ.  History  is 
thus  always  created  by  what  opens  man  up  in  giving  him 
freedom. 

(pp.  256-57) 
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There  may  be  theological  validity  in  so  viewing  history,  in 
using  it,  as  Dr.  Herzog  uses  John,  as  a  kind  of  theological  tool. 
But  the  historian,  even  the  church  historian,  is  committed  to 
more  mundane  history.  The  Calvinist  may  see  in  history  the 
direct  workings  of  Providence,  as  Dr.  Herzog  would  see  lib- 
eration; the  historian  must  look  to  other  factors  if  he  is  to  be 
honest  in  his  historical  analysis.  This  is  no  mere  academic 
quibble,  for  even  the  theologian  whose  primary  commitment 
is  not  to  "doing  good  history,"  by  approaching  the  past  with 
only  one  question  will  find  only  those  answers,  and  miss  a  great 
deal  which  might  qualify  his  original  position.  In  short,  one 
must  be  "open."  Liberation  may  be  one  way  to  view  history, 
but  so  is  Troeltsch's  church-sect  typology,  so  is  economics, 
etc.  To  reread  history  in  our  own  image  is  as  dangerous  and 
as  "Whiggish"  as  to  rewrite  it  that  way.  To  ignore  the  whole 
of  history,  or  church  tradition,  is  dangerous  and  dishonest. 
For  one  thing,  it  gives  one  a  distorted  view  of  his  own  clever- 
ness and  insight.  The  twentieth-centuiy  white  is  not  the  first 
to  recognize  the  needs  and  existence  of  the  third  world — just 
look  back  to  the  nineteenth-century  American  missions  move- 
ment. Of  course  their  motives  were  mixed  and  their  methods 
often  deplorable  in  our  lights  ....  But  are  we  so  sure  that  our 
motives  are  pure?  Do  we  make  "errors  in  strategy"?  A  sense  of 
histoiy,  honestly  studied,  has  at  least  one  by-product  in  hu- 
mility. 

Furthermore,  as  a  historian,  I  was  struck  while  reading 
the  book  that  liberation  theology  sounds  very  like  a  "neo-social 
gospel."  The  social  gospel  is,  I  believe,  undergoing  a  deserved 
historical  revisionism,  its  content  and  contribution  re-evaluated 
after  a  period  in  which  its  weaknesses  were  magnified  in  the 
light  of  subsequent  neo-orthodoxy.  Weaknesses  there  certainly 
were — but  there  were  strengths,  too,  and  genuine  insights  very 
similar  to  those  of  liberation  theology:  the  social  character  of 
Christianity,  the  social  imperatives  of  the  gospel,  concern  for 
the  poor  and  the  oppressed,  at  that  time,  especially  labor. 
Liberation  theology  might  do  well  to  study  more  closely  its 
predecessor  and  find,  first,  a  sense  of  historical  continuity 
and  solidarity,  and  second,  in  the  strengths  and  weaknesses 
of  the  social  gospel,  inspiration  and  criticism  for  itself. 

in.  Theological  criticism. 

There  is  a  very  real  risk  in  an  attempt  to  make  theology — 
or  Christianity — contemporary  and  relevant.   It  is   a  crucially 
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necessary  risk  if  the  Christian  is  to  avoid  Hfeless  formaHsm, 
but  it  is  a  risk  nonetheless.  The  risk  is  the  erection  of  idols, 
the  (juestion  with  which  H.  Richard  Niebuhr  deals  in  Radical 
Monotheism.  The  language  of  liberation  theology  may  be  seen 
as  symbolic,  truly  participating  in  the  unconditional  being  of 
God,  but  not  comprehending  God.  Man  must  use  words  and 
symbols,  meaningful  to  him  and  his  time;  but  if  he  absolutizes 
them,  he  erects  an  idol.  Here,  too,  an  honest  view  of  Christian 
history  can  give  us  perspective.  "I  am  the  Lord  thy  God;  thou 
shalt  have  no  other  gods  before  me."  Not  even  the  God  of  "lib- 
eration," "open  man"  and  "corporate  selfhood." 


Roadblock  To  American 
Theology? 

by  George  Lea  Harper,  Jr. 

Liberation  Theology,  as  I  comprehend  its  message,  is  a 
printed  roadblock  to  much  American  theology  today.  For  those 
of  us  who  operate  in  the  church  and  its  academic  counterpart, 
this  book  demands  that  we  examine  our  licenses,  to  see  if  they 
have  expired.  It  suggests  that  a  major  re-examination  of  our 
abilities  is  required. 

I  suspect  that  Liberation  Theology  elicits  a  marked  response 
fiom  each  of  its  readers.  A  book  proposing  liberation  from  es- 
tablished norms  should  be  expected  to  render  this  service. 
But  as  we  respond  to  the  "Christian  Theology  in  a  New  Form" 
which  Dr.  Herzog  presents,  the  nature  and  the  method  of  his 
work  must  be  clearly  perceived.  The  nature  of  his  task  is  im- 
mediately revealed.  As  he  declares  on  page  one,  "This  is  a 
book  on  the  reordering  of  theological  priorities. "Clearly  the 
author  is  challenging  his  readers  to  reassess  their  understanding 
of  selfhood  and  their  own  Christian  commitment.  In  this  sense, 
the  book  slaps  a  personal  challenge  at  its  readers.  It  does  not 
back  away  from  confronting  us  with  radical  liberation,  which 
strikes  at  our  perception  of  ourselves,  at  the  gut  level.  The 
book  seeks  more  than  intellectual  clarification.  It  advocates 
a  new  direction  of  Christian  life — of  living  in  Christ,  the  free 
man. 

The  method  employed  in  Liberation  Theology  should  also 
be  highlighted.  The  body  of  the  book  is  entitled  "Readings  in 
the  Fourth  Gospel"  (p.  23).  Dr.  Herzog  calls  us  initially  to  "an 
exercise  in  the  discipline  of  new  listening"  (p.  26)  to  the  words 
of  John.  The  biblical  word,  therefore,  is  the  bedrock  for  libera- 
tion theology.  As  the  author  comments,  his  effort  sometimes 
moves  beyond  exegesis  of  the  text,  "And  yet,"  in  his  words, 
"it  is  reflection  on  the  text"  (p.  22).  For  Dr.  Herzog,  the  bib- 
lical witness  is  primary.  For  him,  "The  strange  silence  of  the 
Bible  in  the  church  .  .  .  must  be  broken"  (p.  22).  Discussion  of 
the   book   Liberation    Theology   must   keep   this   biblically-ori- 
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ented  method  of  doing  dieology  constandy  in  die  foreground. 

Concurrence  with  or  dissent  from  the  perspectives  presented 

must  therefore  also  be  directed  towards  this  bibhcal  method 

itself 

In  responding  to  this  book,  I  want  now  to  propose  several 
points  for  our  consideration.  First,  I  turn  to  the  nature  of  the 
human  will,  specifically  its  functioning  in  choosing  liberation 
through  Christ.  Dr.  Herzog  is  unflinching  in  contending  that 
God  does  the  liberating.  We  do  not  liberate  ourselves.  Yet 
here,  to  my  mind,  we  confront  an  intriguing  question:  where 
lies  our  will  to  discover  this  liberation?  Does  the  will  to  be 
liberated  come  from  our  own  innate  selfhood?  Or  is  this  urge 
to  live  in  freedom  itself  a  pressing  of  God's  own  will  over  our 
own?  We  say  that  God  liberates,  but  how  and  why  does  man 
come  to  respond? 

Dr.  Herzog  criticizes  natural  theology  because  it  labors  to 
build  God  "in  the  image  of  modern  man's  experience  of  him- 
self (p.  6).  And  yet,  in  his  precise  focusing  upon  God  as  Lib- 
erator and  upon  freedom  through  identifying  with  the  op- 
pressed, does  he  not  shave  down  the  realm  of  individual  self- 
hood and  experience — even  to  the  point  where  the  individual's 
personal  willing  to  become  liberated  is  lost  in  the  Liber- 
ator's power? 

A  second  question  shifts  us  more  into  the  realm  of  involve- 
ment, which  received  so  much  stress  in  this  book.  Open  Lib- 
eration Theology  to  almost  any  page  and  you  can  read  of  lib- 
eration through  identifying  with  the  oppressed:  the  blacks, 
the  marginales,  the  Indians,  the  Vietnamese.  "To  be  liber- 
ated," Dr.  Herzog  writes,  "we  need  to  get  'with  it' — to  get 
involved  in  what  is  already  going  on  as  the  liberation  of  man 
among  the  oppressed"  (p.  232).  This  is  Christ's  way. 

But  what  is  the  "oppression"  we  speak  about?  At  core,  as 
Dr.  Herzog  considers  it,  "oppression"  would  seem  to  be  societal 
discrimination,  political  inequality,  economic  deprivation, 
sometimes  military  concjuest.  These  ills,  we  note,  are  social 
by  nature.  Dr.  Herzog  comments,  "Even  if  individual  man  were 
moral,  society  is  immoral.  The  power  play  between  contending 
groups  cannot  escape  sin"  (p.  233). 

Few  of  us  would  deny  that  among  the  oppressed  today  there 
is  a  movement  surging  towards  liberation.  Blacks  have  marched 
on  Washington;  Mexican-Americans  are  organizing  in  the 
lettuce    fields;    Indians    are    occupying   Wounded    Knee,    and 
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Vietnamese  are  resisting  with  arms.  In  the  majority  of  these 
situations,  this  liberation  surge  is  itself  producing  "contending 
groups"  within  society  and  as  these  oppressed  minorities 
struggle  for  liberation,  they  too  "cannot  escape  sin."  They 
too  cannot  escape  dissension  and  conflict  among  themselves, 
as  different  factions  contest  for  power. 

In  our  reflection,  therefore,  we  are  driven  to  ask,  "What 
kind  of  liberation  among  the  oppressed  are  we  called  upon 
to  get  involved  in?"  We  must  realize,  I  think,  that  our  iden- 
tification with  the  oppressed  around  us  will  lead  us  also  into 
their  struggle,  into  their  sin.  It  will  lead  us  into  their  sin,  that 
is,  if  liberation  involves  more  than  sharing  "being  saved,"  in 
the  coinage  of  the  street  evangelist,  who  accepts  the  social 
structures. 

Over  against  the  looting  and  burning  and  gunfire  of  some 
oppressed  peoples,  however,  Jesus  calls  for  nonviolence.  Dr. 
Herzog  writes,  "His  way  of  battling  is  nonviolent"  (p.  228). 
Now  we  confront  the  dilemma:  identifying  with  the  oppressed 
cannot  take  just  any  form.  Even  as  sinful  WASP's,  we  must 
invoke  some  kinds  of  judgments  about  liberation  among  the 
oppressed.  White  paternalism  tiu'ns  its  leering  gaze  upon  us 
here.  But  there  seems  no  immediate  way  to  resolve  the  dilemma 
into  which  Liberation  Theology  leads  us.  The  nonviolence 
of  Jesus  and  identifying  with  the  oppressed  at  least  sometimes 
diverge. 

My  final  question  is  less  fully  articulated.  It  concerns  the 
church  and  our  involvement  in  established  Christianity.  Dr. 
Herzog  begins  his  theology  with  two  premises,  one  of  which  is 
that  "In  this  church  one  cannot  be  a  decent  Christian"  (p.  1). 
This  line  resonates  within  most  of  us.  Lat^r,  however,  we  read 
this  sentence: 

In  order  to  become   Christians  we  must  begin  with  the 

church,  the  traditional,   visible  church  where  the   reality 

of  the  liberation  church  at  best  breaks  through  only  from 

afar  like  the  rays  of  the  rising  sun  (p.  206). 

Life   for  the   disciple   within  the   visible   church   is   presaged 

through  Christ's  words  in  John  16:2:  "They  will  excommunicate 

you.   In  fact,  the  time  is  coming  when  anyone  who  kills  you 

will  think  he  is  serving  God"  (p.  206). 

Even  after  pondering  this  scripture,  however,  we  may  remain 
somewhat  baffled.  Granted  that  we  begin  with  the  church, 
how  intensely  do  we  participate  in  its  institutional  life?  Dr. 
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Herzog  aptly  tags  this  predicament  as  "Mission  Impossible" 
(p.  206)  and  quotes  Karl  Barth  on  the  shared  unity  of  impos- 
sible-possibility in  individual  and  church.  Regarding  with- 
drawal from  the  chinch,  Dr.  Herzog  is  explicit:  "We  are  not 
called  to  dissociate  ourselves  from  it,  to  fomi  a  better  church, 
but  to  point  within  it  to  God's  liberation"  (p.  222).  The  basic 
posture  of  the  church  as  presented  in  John's  Gospel,  he  further 
suggests,  is  "the  witness  to  what  goes  on  as  God's  work  beyond 
the  church  and  in  spite  of  the  church"  (pp.  222-23). 

The  quandary  which  the  Christian  experiences  in  striving 
to  live  this  witness  seems  particularly  acute.  Liberation  Theol- 
ogy directs  its  major  thrust  at  identification  with  the  world's 
oppressed,  sharing  in  their  liberation.  Because  of  this  singular 
focus,  the  much  more  limited  treatment  rendered  the  estab- 
lished church  leaves  critical  tensions  unresolved,  particularly 
when  participation  in  the  institution  stifles  liberation  among 
the  oppressed.  When  the  established  church  opposes  liberation, 
what  do  we  then  do? 

Further  discussion  of  this  tension  is  needed,  though  in  the 
end  I  too  must  declare:  "God  liberates!" 


A  Poetic  Act 

by  Robert  T.  Osborn 

In  my  modest  judgment  this  is  the  most  significant  Amer- 
ican contribution  to  theology  to  have  appeared  in  recent  years. 
It  is  authentic  theology,  and  as  such  to  be  distinguished  from 
certain  kinds  of  theology  so-called  which  are  not  authentic. 

(1)  It  is  not  an  essay  in  the  history  of  theology.  It  is,  I  am 
pleased  to  say,  remarkable  for  the  absence  of  footnotes.  His- 
torical theology,  as  Earth  observed  with  reference  to  the  19th 
century,  is  what  theologians  do  who  no  longer  know  how  or  are 
free  to  do  their  own  theology.  (2)  It  is  not  that  theology  so-called 
(natural,  secular,  process  or  whatever)  which  begins  with  that 
word  that  modern  man,  white  and  secure  in  his  private  self, 
speaks  for  himself  and  then  inverts  into  questions  which  the 
word  of  God  is  now  privileged  and  authorized  to  answer.  (3) 
While  it  is  biblical,  it  is  not  an  instance  of  what  my  teacher 
Edwin  Lewis  once  referred  to  as  "scientific  fundamentalism": 
that  academic,  scientific  discipline  which  has  prevailed,  Earth 
and  Eultmann  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding,  from  the  I9th 
century  to  this  day — indeed  today  as  perhaps  never  before — 
and  which  focuses  intently  on  the  letter  of  the  text  in  order 
that  it  may  not  have  to  listen  to  its  word  and  spirit.  Further- 
more, I  should  add,  this  book  is  not  an  essay  in  Black  theology. 
Professor  Herzog  does  not  employ  the  black  experience  or 
black  theology  as  a  preunderstanding  or  hermeneutic  for  un- 
locking the  mysteries  of  John  and  rendering  them  available  for 
this  age.  To  sum  up,  he  writes  neither  as  a  historian  of  theology, 
nor  as  a  scientific  biblical  theologian,  nor  as  a  so-called  natural 
theologian,  nor  as  a  Black  theologian.  How  then? 

(1)  He  tells  us  that  his  book  is  the  expression  of  an  exercise 
in  radical  listening,  a  listening  to  the  primordial  word  which 
is  the  end — the  destiny  and  goal  of  all  things — and  therefore 
the  beginning  of  all.  Before  such  a  word,  the  first  and  final 
word,  one  can  but  listen.  As  the  word  that  is  before  all  other 
words,  it  brings  all  such  words  into  question.  It  cannot  be  a 
word  that  answers  the  questions  of  its  auditors,  for  as  the  first 
word  it  questions  even  the  questions.  In  the  presence  of  this 
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word  one  has  nothing  to  say,  nothing  to  contribute,  no  words 
with  which  to  question,  translate  or  interpret.  As  Dr.  Herzog 
states,  his  self— that  private,  secure,  white  self— is  questioned, 
measured,  and  found  wanting.  As  such  he  can  contribute  no 
propaedeutic,  no  hermeneutics,  no  prolegomena. 

(2)  This  book  is  therefore  what  Professor  Herzog  designates, 
"a  poetic  act."  That  is  to  say,  it  is  not  a  scientific,  objective, 
dispassionate  translation  of  John  into  another,  modem,  black 
language.  Rather,  it  is  a  witness  to  the  word  of  John  as  a  word 
of  power  that  translates  its  hearer  into  the  primordial  word  of 
which  John  is  the  witness.  Herzog's  words  in  apparent  trans- 
lation of  John  are  not  intended  to  articulate  an  objective  analysis 
of  the  Johannine  text;  they  do  not  represent  his  effort  to  take 
John  into  his  (Herzog's)  word  and  understanding.  Rather,  we 
have  here  a  case  of  what  Eberhard  Jiingel  calls  a  "linguistic 
gain"  in  which  Hei-zog  is  not  limiting  John  by  his  word  and 
understanding  but  rather  being  liberated  to  a  new  word  by 
virtue  of  the  power  and  freedom  he  has  in  John's  word.  It  is 
Herzog  speaking  what  he  is  free  to  speak  because  he  has  listened; 
it  is  his  bringing  to  word  the  new  self-understanding  he  has 
in  the  word  of  John.  The  poet  is  one  who  speaks  not  of  what 
he  takes  in  but  of  himself  as  one  who  is  taken  in;  his  is  not  the 
dispassionate  word  of  the  possessor,  but  the  passionate  word 
of  the  possessed.  So  Herzog's  book,  with  what  must  be  described 
as  its  poetic  style,  is  the  self-exposition  of  one  who  is  taken  in 
and  finds  himself  in  the  word  of  God.  As  a  poetic  act,  it  is  a 
viewing  of  "reality  from  a  new  and  creative  perspective  and 
liberating  it." 

(3)  Regarding  the  black  experience.  As  a  radical  listener 
who  has  been  taken  in  by  the  primordial  word,  the  man  of 
faith  finds  his  old  self  displaced;  he  finds  himself  translated 
into  a  new  selfliood,  a  new  self-understanding.  But  as  a  human 
being,  albeit  new,  he  nevertheless  has  only  the  language  of 
this  world  with  which  to  express  and  answer  for  his  new  self- 
hood. But  the  word  of  God  which  gives  him  a  new  self  also 
gives  him  a  corresponding  new  word  for  himself.  For  the  private 
white  self  that  new  word  is  "black."  As  a  man  of  the  gospel, 
he  no  longer  thinks  white  but  black. 

This  word  of  blackness  is  not  unequivocal;  it  is  only  the 
human  word  for  liberation  wrought  by  the  divine  word;  it  is 
an  analogy  for  the  new  self,  an  analogy  that  grace  gives  to  faith, 
an   analo^ia   f^ratiae  and  fidei.   As   God's   word   displaces   the 
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self-sufficient  white  ego,  it  renders  this  fomier  white  man 
helpless,  without  security  or  place  in  the  world,  a  listener  with- 
out a  word;  i.e.,  it  renders  him  like  the  black.  The  black  ex- 
perience becomes  an  analogy  of  his.  For  such  a  person  cor- 
porateness,  not  privacy,  is  the  only  possibility;  life  is  not  pos- 
sessed within  the  private  self  but  is  ahead,  yet  to  come  in  the 
openness  and  unconcealedness  with  which  Jesus  opens  him- 
self to  others,  so  that  he  need  not  and  no  longer  can  be  com- 
placently locked  up  inside  with  his  own  world  and  word. 

There  is  much  more  that  I  could  and  would  like  to  say  in 
exposition  of  my  understanding  of  this  remarkable  book,  but 
for  the  moment  1  would  conclude  with  three  questions: 

(1)  Is  this  what  we  call  "systematic  theology"?  Is  this  pri- 
mordial act  of  listening  and  the  poetic  act  to  which  it  gives  rise 
theology  or  is  it  the  primal  event  of  grace  and  faith,  kerygma 
and  confession,  upon  the  basis  of  which  theology  is  possible 
and  for  the  sake  of  which  it  is  necessary?  The  Gospel  of  John 
is  exactly  that — Gospel,  kerygma,  evangel,  the  proclamation 
of  the  good  news.  Its  immediate  aim  is  to  make  of  its  hearers 
witnesses  rather  than  theologians.  I  contrast  the  words  of 
John,  who  preaches  and  calls,  with  the  words  of  Paul  when  he 
addresses  the  Corinthians  and,  rather  than  preaching  and  call- 
ing the  Corinthians,  asks  them  to  "consider  their  calling"  and 
his  preaching  and  to  reflect,  for  the  moment,  upon  these  events. 
This  might  be  understood  as  doing  theology,  whereas  John  at 
least  to  a  much  greater  extent,  is  witnessing  and  calling.  My 
question:  Is  Herzog  setting  our  theological  task  with  his  liber- 
ation theology,  or  is  he  undertaking  it.  Is  he  liberating  theology 
or  is  he  doing  a  theology  of  liberation?  I  am  not  certain. 

(2)  As  regards  Christology.  I  hear  suiprising  echoes  of 
recent  theology  in  Herzog's  tendency  to  reduce  the  event  of 
the  word  of  God  to  the  translation  of  the  hearer  into  a  new 
self-understanding.  Jesus  offers  us  the  truly  free  self,  cor- 
porateness,  prevailing  life,  the  possibility  of  thinking  black. 
He  puts  the  self-question  before  the  God  question.  The  im- 
portant difference  from  the  earlier  view  is  that  the  new  self- 
understanding  is  corporate,  political,  eschatological,  whereas 
in  the  earlier  view  it  was  privatistic,  existentialist  and  ad- 
dressed to  the  present  moment.  However,  I  ask  the  question 
of  both  views:  Does  not  Jesus  also  translate  man  into  the  pres- 
ence of  God?  If  with  Jesus  we  do  not  stand  before  God  in 
worship  and  praise,  are  we  authorized  to  let  Jesus  displace 
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our  white  selves  and  translate  us  into  the  new  selfliood  for 
which  the  word  is  black?  It  is  one  thing  to  say  that  I  myself 
cannot  raise  the  God  question,  or  that  God  does  not  answer 
my  question;  but  it  is  another  to  say  that  Christ  does  not  raise 
and  answer  the  God  question,  and  that  in  him,  as  one  caught 
up  in  his  word,  I  also  cannot  raise  and  seek  to  answer  the  God 
question.  The  question  has  a  hermeneutical  equivalent:  Is 
not  the  Gospel  of  John  an  authoritative  word  over  me  as  well 
as  a  liberating  word  behind  me?  Does  it  not  call  me  unto  it 
as  a  reality  to  which  I  am  responsible  as  well  as  send  me  into 
the  world  for  which  I  am  free? 

(3)  Correlative  to  this  Christological  question  are  questions 
about  demythologizing,  in  which  resurrection,  for  example, 
becomes  not  Jesus'  resurrection  to  God  but  man's  resurrection 
to  new  selfhood,  and  about  the  view  of  the  Church,  which, 
since  it  has  only  that  time  between  the  resurrection  of  Christ 
and  the  promised  resunection  of  man,  would  now  appear  to 
have  no  time,  our  resurrection  having  occurred  simultaneously 
with  or  even  as  his — at  least  in  principle.  For  Herzog  there  ap- 
pears to  be  little  sense  in  which  the  Church  has  any  potential 
that  is  not  immediately  available  to  the  world;  it  witnesses 
to  the  world  directly  rather  than  through  the  paradigm  of  its 
own  existence.  Perhaps  this  is  as  it  should  be.  I  raise  only  the 
question.  Perhaps  I  have  misunderstood. 

Again,  I  cannot  overstress  my  enthusiasm  for  and  excite- 
ment about  this  book.  It  confirms  what  I  have  long  suspected, 
that  Professor  Herzog  is  a  rare  theologian — i.e.,  authorized  and 
responsible. 


Unresolved  Herme- 
neutical  Questions? 

by  James  L.  Price 

Liberation  Theology  is  a  strange  and  disturbing  book  which 
blows  the  mind  and  smites  the  conscience.  It  is,  as  its  author 
declares,  "Christian  theology  in  a  new  form"  based  on  the  text 
of  the  Fourth  Gospel.  Yet  it  is  clearly  not  a  commentary  in  the 
usual  sense,  and  many  readers  will  doubtless  be  perplexed 
by  the  format  of  the  writer's  discourse.  How  indeed  is  one  to 
read  this  book? 

Those  readers  who  are  familiar  with  the  vigorous  debate 
touched  off  by  Karl  Earth's  'commentary'  on  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans  may  attempt  to  find  a  place  for  Herzog's  biblical  the- 
ology within  the  continuing  discussions  relating  to  exegesis 
and  hermeneutics.  Has  Earth's  Roemerforie/ itself  provided  the 
model?  Has  Herzog  chosen  another  major  New  Testament  book 
and  attempted  by  "theological  exegesis"  to  make  it  the  scrip- 
tural basis  for  his  program  of  liberation?  Some  liberal  critics 
will  discern  the  parallel  and  scold  Herzog  in  much  the  same 
way  Hamack  scolded  Earth  for  mixing  "preaching  with  sci- 
entific theology"  and  too  lightly  esteeming  the  canons  of  critical- 
historical  scholarship.  Others  may  judge  that  Herzog's  book  is  a 
product  of  Eultmannian  Sachkritik  in  which  the  Christian 
gospel  is  understood  through  John's  language,  perceived  by 
Herzog  to  be  a  language  sometimes  more  sometimes  less  ad- 
equate to  its  subject  matter.  Or  one  may  detect  an  objective 
similar  to  that  of  Ernst  Fuchs:  instead  of  finding  a  word  for 
each  of  John's  words,  the  interpreter  seeks  to  trans-late,  to 
find  a  new  place  where  the  text  of  John's  Gospel  strikes  home 
— without  detriment  to  its  historical  individuality. 

About  half-way  through  Liberation  Theology,  not  knowing 
quite  how  to  read,  I  came  across  the  author's  clue:  "Theology 
is  compelled  to  dig  down  to  bedrock,  to  begin  over  again  at 
the  beginning  and  to  consider  what  the  foundations  were  and 
what  they  still  might  be  for  us.  Here  theology  needs  to  be  in- 
volved in  storytelling,  in  trying  to  retell  one  story  of  the  Gospel 
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after  another  in  order  to  discover  something  of  the  bedrock  of 
faith.  The  one  who  retells  the  story  must  view  himself  as  a 
'poet,'  that  is,  he  must  be  creative  as  well  as  faithful  to  the  orig- 
inal. It  is  like  translating  a  poem  from  another  language.  The 
original  must  still  be  there,  and  yet  it  must  be  there  in  another 
form."  (p.  137) 

Herzog's  book  is  therefore  the  Gospel  of  John  as  contem- 
porary Kerygma,  proclaimed  as  a  poetic  act,  a  discourse  in- 
formed quite  frequently  by  the  writing  of  modem  poets — 
inteipreters  too,  one  may  suppose,  of  John's  Gospel.  More- 
over it  is  proclamation  in  a  polemical  mood,  exposing  the 
failures  of  other  modern  theologies  and  of  white,  establish- 
ment churches,  examples  of  a  disastrous  capitulation  to  sec- 
ularity,  privatism,  racism  and  a  host  of  other  ills  endemic  to 
our  Post-Cartesian,  Western  culture. 

This  discovery  constrained  me  to  begin  the  book  again; 
tempted  in  the  second  reading  only  to  listen,  to  listen  to  words 
addressed  to  me,  to  think  only  of  what  was  being  said  and  not 
fussing  about  how  what  was  said  was  or  was  not  derived  from 
the  text  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  according  to  my  prior  under- 
standing of  John's  unsystematic  theology.  But  in  the  excite- 
ment and  challenge  of  Herzog's  vigorous  critique  of  Church 
and  Society  a  nagging  question  persisted:  in  doing  his  political, 
liberation  theology  is  Herzog  "faithful  to  the  original"  as  he 
says  he  must  be?  "The  original  must  still  be  there"  even  though 
the  modern  translation  necessarily  is  "expressed  in  another 
form." 

The  author  of  Liberation  Theology  forces  his  readers  to 
keep  the  text  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  in  mind  as  he  reads  from  it. 
Herzog's  translation  of  the  original  alternates  with  his  own 
words  which  articulate  the  author's  "disciplined  listening" 
to  the  fourth  evangelist.  We  are  therefore  bound  to  ask  how 
the  text  of  John  served  Herzog.  Has  he  been  governed  by  its 
claims  or,  in  the  process  of  translating  its  claims  into  the  present, 
has  he  allowed  the  present — the  interpretive  focus  of  an  emerg- 
ing political  theology  (as  he  calls  it) — to  overpower  and  dom- 
inate the  text  of  the  Gospel? 

Some  words  written  by  Oscar  Cullmann  were  recalled  as 
this  book  was  read,  words  which  must  have  been  written  with 
his  famous  Basel  colleague  in  mind: 

"The  apostle's  advice  'to  search  the  spirits'  must  be  ap- 
plied to  inteipretation,  which  is  to  say  that  the  interpreter 
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must  subject  his  ideas  to  the  severe  control  of  Scripture. 
The  critic  who  has  a  real  gift  for  theological  understanding 
of  a  text — I  mean  the  good  exegetical  critic — is  exposed, 
more  than  the  mediocre  critics,  to  the  danger  that  he  may 
introduce  into  his  interpretations  ideas  which  are  not  in 
the  text  .  .  .  the  critic  faces  his  severest  trial  when  theo- 
logical ideas  spring  up  all  around  him,  meet,  get  entangled, 
conflict  and  are  combined.  At  the  peak  of  his  spiritual  joy 
as  an  interpreter  he  meets  his  greatest  temptation,  the 
temptation  of  the  critic"  [and,  I  might  add,  the  temptation 
of  the  theologian  who  listens  to  the  Bible  with  the  ear  of  a 
poet,  and  with  a  heart  stirred  to  its  depths  with  compassion 
for  'all  the  wretched  of  the  earth. ']^ 

I  am  not  prepared  to  argue  that  the  author  of  Liberation 
Theology  succumbed  to  the  temptation  facing  him  as  "a  good 
exegetical  critic"  in  attempting  to  do  theology  in  the  light  of 
the  Fourth  Gospel,  but  he  was  severely  tried  and  it  may  be  that 
he  has  fallen  to  some  extent  in  attempting  to  'serve'  or  'place' 
its  text.  Perhaps  a  validation  of  this  judgment  cannot  be  estab- 
lished satisfactorily,  even  with  more  space.  The  persistent  search 
for  the  theology  of  the  fourth  evangelist  is  an  elusive  one  and 
many  questions  concerning  the  meaning  of  John's  principal 
concepts  are  bound  up  with  uncertainties  relating  to  the 
sources,  cultural  setting  and  purpose  of  the  Fourth  Gospel. 
At  the  same  time,  substantial  critical  work  has  been  done  on 
this  Gospel  and  many  are  agreed  as  to  the  major  themes  of 
John  and  their  development  in  its  narrative.  Herzog's  "in- 
terpretive focus"  of  political  theology  is  a  novel  perspective 
and,  if  accepted,  would  call  for  a  revision  of  some  areas  of 
consensus  among  Johannine  scholars  concerning  this  Gospel's 
theology.  To  establish  its  validity,  however,  Herzog  must  show 
how  his  perception  of  the  whole  Gospel  is  developed  out  of 
its  parts,  and  how  its  various  parts  support  his  perception  of 
the  whole.  My  reservations  grow  out  of  a  conviction  that 
Herzog's  structuring  of  the  Gospel,  in  conformity  to  his  inter- 
pretive focus,  does  not  correspond  to  the  compositional  pat- 
tern intrinsic  to  the  work  which,  once  recognized,  discloses  a 
distinctive  theological  perspective.  Accordingly,  several  im- 
portant texts,  or  sequences  of  the  text,  do  not  seem  to  serve 
the  purposes  Herzog  has  made  them  serve. 

To  elucidate  this  point  brief  notice  needs  to  be  taken  of 

1.  "The  Necessity  and  Function  of  Higher  Criticism,"  The  Student  World, 
Vol.  XLII  (1949),  pp.  131,  132. 
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the  author's  division  of  the  Gospel  into  five  parts  wliich,  he 
contends,  "highHght  major  emphases  in  the  respective  units 
of  thought,"  and,  more  importantly,  make  explicit  the  "over- 
all thought  sequence  in  this  Gospel."  After  the  Prologue  which, 
it  seems,  might  better  be  designated  an  epilogue,  Herzog  dis- 
cerns two  divisions  in  which  anthropology  and  Christology 
intersect:  in  the  first  of  these,  chapters  1-7,  John's  major  em- 
phasis is  on  Jesus  as  Liberator;  in  the  second,  chapters  8-12,  the 
emphasis  is  upon  man  as  one  who  persistently  seeks  to  conceal 
himself,  but  who  beholds  the  direction  of  his  manhood  in  con- 
frontation with  the  open  man — Jesus,  the  corporate  self  The 
next  division,  chapters  13-17,  proclaims  the  Liberation  Church 
or  Counterchurch.  Finally,  in  chapters  18-21,  the  evangelist 
witnesses  to  the  reality  of  Liberated  Manhood,  Jesus  the  cor- 
porate self  in  his  resurrection. 

One  is  struck  by  the  radical  novelty  of  this  delineation  of 
"the  overall  thought  sequence"  of  the  Fourth  Gospel.  My  com- 
ment will  be  confined  to  raising  a  few  questions  about  the 
adequacy  of  this  description  of  the  development  within  various 
parts  of  John's  Gospel,  and  of  Herzog's  reading  of  what  he 
calls  the  central  thrust  or  focus  of  the  whole  Gospel. 

Most  critics  have  observed  that  the  structure  of  John  is  in 
fact  (juite  simple,  while  they  readily  acknowledge  that  its  de- 
velopment is  complicated  in  detailed.^  Almost  without  ex- 
ception the  principal  interpreters  of  this  Gospel  have  concluded 
that  after  the  Prologue  and  before  the  Passion  Narrative  there 
are  two  major  divisions,  each  having  a  distinctive  temporal,  local, 
and  theological  perspective — two  divisions  which  provide  suc- 
cessive moments  in  the  development  of  the  evangelist's 
Christology.  W.  D.  Davies  entitles  these  two  divisions  simply, 
"Jesus  and  the  World"  (chs.  2-12);  and  "Jesus  and  the  Church' 
(chs.  13-17).^  Bultmann,  discerning  the  same  two  divisions, 
describes  their  major  emphases  as  follows:  the  revelation  of 
the  divine  Doxa  (Glory)  to  the  world;  and  the  revelation  of  the 
Doxa  before  the  community.'* 

I  shall  now  attempt  to  distinguish  the  perspectives  of  these 
two  divisions,  and  to  call  attention  to  their  significance  both 
for  interpreting  texts  within  each,  and  for  perceiving  the 
meaning  of  the  whole  Gospel. 

2.  E.  K-,  C.  K.  Barrett,  The  Gospel  According  to  St.  John  (1955),  p.  11. 

3.  Invitation  to  the  New  Testament  (1966),  pp.  440f'i'.,  466fT. 

4.  The  Gospel  of  John  (Eng.  trans.  1971),  pp.  11  Iff. 
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In  chapters  2-12,  the  division  frequently  referred  to  as  "the 
book  of  the  signs,"  Jesus'  words  and  works  are  portrayed  as 
the  Word  become  flesh,  manifested  in  two  temporal  stages: 
the  time  before  the  coming  of  Jesus'  "hour,"  and  the  arrival  of 
this  "hour" — the  hour  of  Jesus'  death,  the  fulfilled  moment  in 
which  the  divine  Doxa  is  revealed.  In  the  second  division  of 
the  Gospel's  narrative,  chapters  13-17,  the  so-called  "last 
discourse"  or  "testament,"  the  readers  are  brought  into  the 
presence  of  the  exalted,  ascending  Christ  who  speaks  to  his 
"own,"  to  persons  given  him  by  his  Father,  persons  identified 
as  those  believing  in  his  name  who  are  being  empowered  to 
become  children  of  God.  The  transition  between  these  two 
times  or  situations  is  established  by  the  narrative  sequence 
in  chapters  12-13.  First,  John  reports  the  arrival  of  the  Greeks 
who  wish  to  see  Jesus,  12:20-33;  then,  the  final  appeal  to  "the 
Jews,"  conceived  to  be  representatives  of  "the  world"  who, 
not  receiving  God's  self-revelation  in  his  unique  Son,  bring 
judgment  upon  themselves,  12:34-50;  finally,  at  the  beginning 
of  chapter  13,  Jesus  stands,  knowing  that  his  "hour  had  come," 
that  there  remained  "yet  a  little  while,"  to  sum  up  the  meaning 
of  his  first  coming  (and  of  his  future  comings)  for  his  "own," 
now  designated  as  those  who  are  "not  of  this  world."  From 
this  transition  point  foi-ward  Jesus  proclaims  the  meaning  of 
his  historic  revelation  for  their  lives,  for  their  witness  in  the 
world  in  the  time  of  the  Church— "in  that  day"  before  the  last 
day. 

The  conclusion  to  be  drawn  is  that  in  chapters  2-12  the 
Johannine  Jesus  reveals  his  Doxa  "to  the  world"  as  zoopoiesis 
and  krisis,  as  giving  life  to  men  or  as  judging  them  depending 
on  their  responses.  Accordingly,  texts  within  this  part  of  the 
Gospel  define  the  Church's  gospel  "to  the  world" — the  proc- 
lamation to  unbelievers  on  the  part  of  those  who  believe  in 
Jesus'  name.  In  the  second  division,  chapters  13-17,  these 
believing  ones  are  those  whom  the  Father  has  given  Jesus; 
he  speaks  to  them  of  "that  day"  before  the  last  day  in  which 
the  glorified  Lord  comes  to  his  own,  abides  with  them,  giving 
them  eschatological  peace  and  joy;  but  he  also  commands  them 
to  serve  one  another,  to  love  one  another  (as  he  has  loved  them) 
so  that  by  this  all  men  will  know  that  they  are  his  disciples. 
Thus  those  who  are  called  out  of  darkness,  out  of  the  world, 
are  commanded  to  face  the  darkness  of  the  world  and  to  witness 
to  the  victory  of  the   light  over  it.  Accordingly,  texts   within 
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this  section  of  the  Gospel  are  addressed  to  the  Christian  Church, 
to  the  community  of  Jesus'  "friends"  who  are  called  to  live 
under  his  word,  to  continue  in  his  word  that  they  may  come  to 
tlie  truth  which  frees  them.  In  being  drawn  in  love  toward  the 
"true  God,"  self-revealed  in  his  Son,  they  are  being  drawn  to- 
ward one  another.  Such  is  the  nature  of  their  witness  to  the 
world.  Thus,  according  to  the  fourth  evangelist,  "the  locus  of 
salvation  is  not  the  world  .  .  .  John's  view  of  salvation  is  in  a 
way  sectarian,  even  at  some  points  gnosticizing.  It  is  true,  on 
the  one  hand,  that  the  Johannine  Savior  does  not  come  to  sep- 
arate men  from  the  world.  Rather,  the  world  is  the  object  of 
his  mission  (12:47).  But  since  the  world  finally  separates  it- 
self from  the  believers  in  the  face  of  his  coming,  the  locus  of 
salvation  in  John  is  Jesus  and  his  own."^ 

It  seems  clear  to  the  present  writer  that  it  is  only  within 
the  second  division  (chs.  13-17)  that  John  interprets  the  situation 
of  men  who  "are  believing  in  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  God" 
and  who,  in  believing,  are  being  given  "life  in  his  name."  These 
are  John's  Christian  readers,  described  in  the  Prologue  as  those 
who  "have  beheld  his  gloiy,"  the  recipients  of  "grace  upon 
grace."  While  there  may  be  some  texts  in  chapters  2-12  which 
seem  to  refer  to  the  situation  of  those  who  believe,  these  pas- 
sages do  so  only  by  way  of  anticipating  the  Gospel's  de- 
nouement: in  Jesus'  words  and  works  his  disciples  are  given 
intimations  of  the  Doxa  that  is  revealed  to  them  in  his  exalta- 
tion— his  cross,  his  resurrection.  Moreover,  even  though  Jesus' 
words  from  the  beginning  lay  claim  to  his  disciples'  lives,  John 
makes  it  plain  that  no  security  was  found  in  their  beliefs  or  in 
their  knowledge  in  this  confrontation:  "for  as  yet,"  John  de- 
clares, "the  Spirit  had  not  been  given,  because  Jesus  was  not 
yet  glorified."^ 

Now  on  the  basis  of  these  observations  concerning  the  major 
stiaictural  divisions  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  and  their  historical 
and  theological  orientations,  I  question  whether  the  meaning 
of  John's  text  is  being  sei'ved  when,  in  sections  of  the  nar- 
rative witliin  chapters  2-12,  Herzog  substitutes  representatives 
of  "the  organization  church"  for  "the  Jews,"  i.e.,  for  those  be- 
longing to  "the  world."  For  example,  are  Christians,  who  seem 
to  be  living  in  an  imholy  alliance  of  religion  with  capital,  to 

5.  R.  T.  Fortna,  "From  Christology  to  Soteriology,"  Interpretation,  Vol. 
.\X\'II  (1973),  p.  44. 

6.  John  7:39;  1:49-51;  2:21,  22  et  al. 
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be  identified  with  those  "Jews"  who  protested  Jesus'  upending 
of  the  money-changers'  tables  in  the  temple?  Or,  are  white, 
racist  Christians  to  be  discovered  in  their  alleged  prototype 
Nicodemus,  "a  ruler  of  the  Jews,"  who  is  told  by  the  Johan- 
nine  Jesus:  "you  must  be  born  black"?  Is  Herzog  being  "faith- 
ful to  the  original"  in  this  latter  instance  in  interpreting  John 
3:3  and  5  as  an  awakening  of  the  capacity  among  white  church- 
men to  see  the  wretched  of  the  earth  through  their  own  eyes? 
Is  John's  teaching  concerning  the  mysterious  "birth  from 
above,  "  or  "by  water  and  the  Spirit"  (a  single  birth,  one  would 
suppose)  adequately  translated  as  "the  motif  of  the  liberation 
of  consciousness"  (a  never-ending  process,  surely)?  (p.  139) 
In  this  exegesis  of  John  3  one  is  reminded  of  those  funda- 
mentalists who  distinguish  'born-again  Christians'  from  all 
others,  namely,  'worldly  Christians'. 

In  this  criticism  I  do  not  wish  to  obscure  the  necessity 
for  recurrent  awakenings  of  the  Christian's  social  conscious- 
ness. But  within  John's  Gospel  such  a  concept  would  be  better 
seived  by  texts  within  its  second  major  division,  e.g.,  chapter 
15,  or  16:12ff.  Or,  alternatively,  one  thinks  of  more  suitable 
texts  in  other  of  the  canonical  Gospels:  the  central  section  of 
Luke  where  "the  shape  of  Jesus'  public  activity  " — his  ministry 
to  the  marginales  of  his  day — is  proclaimed  as  "the  way"  of 
his  disciples  in  the  world;  or  Jesus'  words  in  Matthew's  Gospel 
concerning  his  judgment  upon  the  Jews  which  receive  in 
his  Gospel  a  new  Sitz  im  Leben,  serving  as  a  warning  or  re- 
proof to  Christians.' 

By  way  of  conclusion  a  few  words  might  be  written  about 
the  novelty  of  Herzog's  statements  concerning  the  central 
thrust  or  focus  of  the  content  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  described 
as:  "God  liberating  man  in  serving  and  waiting;  serving  him 
in  giving  life  and  renewing  life;  waiting  on  man  to  respond  to 
him  by  realizing  freedom  in  personal  relationships  and  public 
structures."  (p.  18) 

A  contrast  between  this  view  of  the  central  theme  of  John 
and  that  which  is  shared  by  many  of  its  interpreters  past  and 
present  may  be  shown  by  an  appeal  to  the  Gospel's  Prologue 
and  Conclusion.  According  to  the  Prologue  Jesus  is  proclaimed 
as  God  in  the  act  of  revealing  himself  to  the  world  as  its  life 
and  light;  both  the  revealer  and  the  revelation  are  manifested 

7.  Matt  7:22,23.  Cf.  Lk  13:25ff.  Among  the  epistles  notice  may  be  taken  of 
Rom  6  and  12;  or  Gal  5:16-6:10. 
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that  men  may  be  empowered  to  become  the  children  of  God. 
At  the  conchision  of  the  Gospel  its  purpose  is  explicitly  stated: 
Jesus  did  many  signs  in  his  historic  ministry  (signs,  we  are 
repeatedly  told,  manifesting  his  gloiy  and  that  of  the  Father 
who  sent  him)  that  men  might  believe  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ, 
the  Son  of  God  and,  that  believing,  have  life  in  his  name. 

In  my  discontent  with  Herzog's  trans-lation  of  John's  Chris- 
tological  terminology  and  focus  I  was  reminded  of  some  words 
written  by  Ernst  Kaesemann:  "The  Johannine  signs  in  general 
are  clearly  and  emphatically  described  as  demonstrations  of 
the  glory  of  Jesus.  Human  need  is,  to  be  sure,  the  occasion  for 
the  miracle,  but  the  meeting  of  human  needs  is,  at  most,  a 
subsidiary  aim  ....  The  evangelist's  dominant  interest  is  every- 
where apparent  in  that  Christ  himself  may  not  be  overshadowed 
by  anything,  not  even  his  gifts  .  .  .  Jesus  alone  is  the  true,  divine 
gift  to  which  all  other  gifts  can  and  should  point.  The  Johannine 
criticism  of  miracles  begins  and  ends  where  Jesus  himself 
is  sought,  or  forgotten,  for  the  sake  of  his  gifts"  [even,  I  might 
add,  man's  liberation].^ 

I  find  myself  in  agreement  also  with  another  New  Testament 
scholar  who  writes:  "John's  most  characteristic  word  for  salva- 
tion ...  is  life  [not  freedom  or  liberation],  and  ultimately  life  is 
not  a  quality,  a  state  to  which  Jesus  brings  men,  but  Jesus  him- 
self. T  am  the  resurrection  and  the  life'  (11:25;  14:6).  Jesus  does 
not  accomplish  salvation  [or,  as  one  might  say,  man's  liberation]; 
he  is  salvation.  By  his  coming,  as  the  one  sent  from  the  Father, 
he  gives  men  the  life  which  he  himself  is.  "^ 

My  conclusion  is  that  Herzog's  book  provides  a  much  needed 
proclamation  and  explication  of  the  Christian  Gospel  for  Church 
and  Society  today;  that,  speaking  generally,  the  New  Testament 
provides  the  inspiration  for  the  program  eloquently  here  set 
forth;  but  that  Liberation  Theology  does  not  retain,  in  its 
creative  translation,  the  central  focus  of  the  Gospel  according 
to  John  as  I  read  it. 


8.  The  Testament  of  Jesus  (1968),  pp.  21,  22. 

9.  Fortna,  op.  cit.,  p.  40. 


The  Burden  of  Southern 
Theology:  A  Response 

by  Frederick  Herzog 

Nobody  with  a  good  car 
needs  to  be  justified. 
Flanneiy  O'Connor 

The  beginning  of  my  response  was  jotted  down  in  East 
Germany  in  early  June  1973.  It  is  important  to  note  this  cir- 
cumstance for  at  least  two  reasons.  One,  it  is  imperative  for 
us  in  the  most  affluent  society  of  the  world  not  to  lose  sight  of 
the  dilemmas  of  fellow  Christians  in  other  parts  of  the  globe. 
American  luxury  Christianity  is  simply  an  anomaly.  Two,  it  is 
inescapable  today  to  recognize  the  regionally  determined 
character  of  the  various  expressions  of  the  faith,  also  of  our 
several  theologies. 

While  not  with  a  sense  of  shame,  it  is  nonetheless  with  a 
measure  of  helplessness  that  I  approach  our  theological  situa- 
tion in  the  South.  No  one  persecutes  us  for  our  faith  in  this 
part  of  the  world.  In  fact,  there  is  hardly  a  region  left  in  West- 
ern civilization  where  culture  and  Christianity  are  so  much  of 
one  cloth.  All  is  well  with  our  soul.  The  churches  are  prosperous. 
So  are  the  religion  departments  and  the  Divinity  Schools. 
Theological  professors  are  prosperous  too.  Life  comes  easy. 
Of  course,  there  is  inflation,  the  energy  crisis,  Watergate  .  .  . 
But  no  external  circumstance  will  put  our  faith  in  jeopardy  as 
far  as  the  eye  can  see. 

In  East  Germany,  one  of  the  first  things  a  fellow  Christian 
showed  me  was  a  letter  circulated  in  the  East  German  churches 
by  a  young  Christian  unable  to  attend  the  university  because 
of  a  particular  witness  he  made.  Among  other  things  he  states: 
"In  spite  of  being  disadvantaged  I  believe  we  should  try  to  see 
and  accept  our  responsibilities  in  our  society.  "  I  do  not  know 
what  it  means  to  be  disadvantaged  because  of  my  Christian 
witness.  But  this  ignorance  of  disadvantage,  for  example,  is  a 
factor  we  dare  not  overlook  in  our  Southern  situation.  In  the 
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South  today  we  act  and  react  very  differently  from  the  Chris- 
tian in  East  Germany  (or  other  parts  of  the  world). ^  Perhaps  the 
realization  that  for  others  the  Christian  life  is  not  a  bed  of  roses 
might  make  us  sensitive  to  hardships  and  disadvantages  even 
in  our  midst  to  which  we  often  close  our  eyes. 

Liberation  Theology  was  written  with  our  regional  Southern 
dilemmas  in  mind.  Obviously  there  was  also  the  broader  setting, 
the  sheer  horror  of  being  unable  to  be  a  decent  human  being  in 
a  Western  society.  This  is  not  ^  peculiarly  theological  insight, 
as  I  indicated  in  the  book.  Let  me  now  add  another  testimony, 
this  one  from  the  field  of  literature :  "The  central  theme  of  Celine's 
work  is  that  human  decency,  the  mere  ability  to  trust  one's 
neighbor  as  if  he  too  were  human,  is  no  longer  within  the  com- 
petence of  the  Western  personality;  the  hero  of  his  novels  .  .  . 
wanders  through  Europe,  Africa  and  America  and  finds  almost 
nothing  but  complete  nastiness.  Malraux  .  .  .  discovered  that  the 
essential  condition  for  producing  works  of  Art  is  complete  rup- 
ture with  the  West. "2  I  could  not  have  written  the  book  with- 
out keeping  the  corruption  of  Western  civilization  in  mind. 
But  more  specifically  I  could  not  have  produced  it  without 
taking  into  account  its  specific  modification  in  the  South.  There 
is  a  collective  experience  of  Southern  people  that  impresses 
its  mark  on  every  dimension  of  the  human  spirit:  "It  is  just  in 
this  respect  that  the  South  remains  the  most  distinctive  region 
in  the  country.  "^  It  is  therefore  also  imperative  for  a  theologian 
to  come  to  terms  with  the  burden  of  Southern  theology  as  much 
as  the  historian  will  want  to  come  to  terms  with  the  burden 
of  Southern  history ."* 

The  peculiar  burden  of  Southern  theology  is  its  struggle 
over  the  shape  of  the  human  self  in  racial  confrontation.  Too 
many  words  have  already  been  uttered  in  this  regard  with  too 

1.  Ecumenical  theology  is  becoming  more  and  more  aware  of  the  regionally 
distinctive  factors  of  our  theologies  and  is  challenging  us  to  consider  its  im- 
plications. See  David  Jenkins,  "Man's  Inhumanity  to  Man:  The  Direction  and 
Purpose  of  the  Humanum  Studies,"  The  Ecumenical  Review,  25:1  (January, 
1973),  pp.  5-28. 

2.  W.  M.  Frohock,  "The  Revolt  of  Ezra  Pound,"  in  Walter  Sutton  (ed.), 
Ezra  Pound  (Englewood  Cliffs,  1963),  p.  93. 

3.  C.  Vann  Woodward,  The  Burden  of  Southern  History  (Baton  Rouge, 
1970),  p.  16. 

4.  A  pioneer  effort  in  this  regard  is  Samuel  S.  Hill,  Jr.,  "Toward  a  Charter 
For  a  Southern  Theology,"  in  Samuel  S.  Hill,  Jr.  (ed.).  Religion  and  the  Solid 
South  (New  York  and  Nashville,  1972),  pp.  179-208.  The  present  essay  will 
limit  itself  much  more  to  one  or  two  crucial  points.  Hill  in  his  essay  seems 
to  cover  the  whole  cottonfield  of  Southern  theology  problems. 
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few  results.  There  is  no  point  in  adding  insult  to  injury.  But 
the  guilt  and  the  fears  of  the  past  from  slavery  to  lynching  bees 
have  not  been  forgotten.  They  belong  to  the  facts  of  life  we 
cannot  escape.  In  this  context  the  pressure  of  the  question 
what  it  means  to  be  human  is  with  us  every  day  in  inescapably 
concrete  terms — in  the  schools,  the  shopping  centers,  factories, 
cotton  fields,  tobacco  barns  .  .  .  you  name  it,  the  issue  is  there. 
Even  in  the  still  widely  segregated  churches,  just  because  of 
the  fact  of  segregation.  The  question  of  the  shape  of  human 
selfhood  is  part  of  the  air  we  breathe. 

The  advantage  we  have  in  the  South  to  come  to  grips  with 
the  question  of  human  selfhood  lies  especially  in  the  self- 
critical  factor  Southern  writers  and  thinkers  have  been  able  to 
develop.  Just  a  few  representative  names.  Flannery  O'Connor 
cuts  deep  into  the  religious  self-delusion  of  the  South  with  as 
sharp  a  literary  knife  as  any  Southern  writer.  As  a  historian, 
C.  Vann  Woodward  in  his  The  Burden  of  Southern  History 
(1960)  shows  how  vigorously  historical  criticism  is  alive  in  the 
South.  And  H.  Shelton  Smith  as  a  theologian  in  the  book  In 
His  Image,  But  .  .  .  (1972)  gives  as  outstanding  an  example  of 
critical  theology  as  any  I  know.  Because  of  its  clear  sense  of 
doublethink,  doublespeak,  and  self-delusion,  its  tragic  history, 
and  its  gut-level  awareness  of  the  present  clash  of  human  selves, 
the  South  has  a  tremendous  chance  today  to  make  a  significant 
contribution  to  the  emerging  new  humanity.  The  critical  factor 
shaping  up  in  the  South  will  be  especially  hard  on  religion 
which  is  still  widely  functioning  as  halo  of  society.  It  will  be- 
come more  and  more  manifest  that  religion  is  a  nice  hustle  for 
a  goodly  number  of  people  callous  toward  the  real  needs  of 
society.  In  fact,  in  the  face  of  the  modem  situation  religious 
rhetoric  becomes  a  sham.  In  terms  of  the  famous  line  of  Flannery 
O'Connor's:  "Nobody  with  a  good  car  needs  to  be  justified." 

Therefore  theology  will  realize  more  and  more  that  it  needs 
to  disengage  itself  from  religion.  Its  ultimate  purpose  is  to 
benefit  the  sharecropper.  If  the  sharecropper  will  not  benefit 
from  theology,  no  one  else  will  either. 

I  shall  respond  to  the  various  issues  raised  in  terms  of  three 
basic  perspectives  of  theological  work:  the  systematic,  the 
historical,  and  the  exegetical.  It  is  easy  to  score  "Brownie 
points"  in  debate  while  others  cannot  talk  back.  As  best  I  can 
I  shall  try  to  engage  my  partners  in  dialogue  without  giving 
the  impression  of  putting  them  down  at  the  first  opportunity. 
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But  I  owe  too  much  to  their  candor  that  I  could  be  less  than 

candid.  Obviously  I  cannot  answer  all  questions. 

The  Kearns  Seminar  for  me  was  like  the  eruption  of  a  vol- 
cano. Forces  long  dormant  at  Duke  pushed  themselves  out 
of  the  crust  of  the  theological  earth.  I  am  still  trying  to  scramble 
out  from  under  the  lava. 

I  Systematic  Issues 

(1)  The  Question  of  Context.  Susan  Lindley,  although  a 
historian,  in  conclusion  makes  a  strong  systematic  point:  "There 
is  a  very  real  risk  in  an  attempt  to  make  theology — or  Christianity 
— contemporary  and  relevant."  (133)  Certainly  there  is  the  risk 
of  the  creation  of  idols  which  she  mentions.  But  more  so:  lib- 
eration theology  is  a  risk  in  every  respect  in  that  its  attempt  to 
make  theology  contemporary  and  relevant  soon  finds  itself 
in  opposition  to  established  theologies.  Why?  Because  it  does 
not  begin  with  the  "universal"  problem  of  theology,  but  delves 
into  a  concrete  dilemma.  Whenever  the  concrete  replaces  the 
"universal"  in  theology  there  is  bound  to  be  consternation  or 
even  opposition.  For  truth  as  long  as  it  remains  abstract  seems 
usually  quite  agreeable.  Truth  in  the  concrete  is  likely  to  be- 
come offensive,  however.  Only  the  concrete  jolts  our  com- 
placency, hurts  us  and  compels  us  to  repentance. 

Taking  immediately  into  account  our  concrete  Southern 
dilemma  I  had  hoped  that  no  one  would  have  considered  facing 
the  black/white  confrontation  as  "romanticizing"  the  oppressed. 
(131)  The  whole  fabric  of  our  life  in  the  South  is  shot  through 
with  the  experiences  of  master  and  slave,  even  today.  For  ex- 
ample, all  garbage  collectors  I  know  are  black.  It  was  this  ex- 
perience of  master  and  slave  that  "floored"  me  theologically. 
Here  in  very  concrete  encounters  of  everyday  existence  I  had 
to  learn  that  theology  as  I  had  been  taught  and  accepted  it 
thus  far  was  not  meeting  its  obligations.  Had  it  not  begun  with 
the  premise  that  it  was  "I"  who  is  addressed  by  the  Gospel 
in  terms  of  my  anxieties  and  fears?  Had  it  not  been  blind  to  the 
constitution  of  the  self  as  corporate  self  which  includes  the 
oppressed? 

On  these  premises,  how  could  one  but  be  partisan  to  wom- 
en's liberation?  Susan  Lindley  feels  that  I  should  have  been 
more  explicit  in  this  regard.  The  only  thing  I  can  say  in  response 
is  that  purity  of  heart  is  to  will  one  thing.  The  prostitution  of 
theology  in  its  Southern  context  is  most  manifest  for  me  in  its 
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complicity  of  silence  over  the  master-slave  relationship  be- 
tween the  races. 

In  my  opinion  it  will  not  be  wholesome  for  the  collective 
mind  of  the  South  to  get  the  impression  that  perhaps  in  women's 
liberation  it  could  also  find  a  new  direction  for  a  new  life- 
style without  radically  facing  the  racial  question.  It  is  very  easy 
to  move  from  unfinished  business  to  new  business,  make  that 
before  long  other  unfinished  business  and  in  turn  again  turn 
from  there  to  new  business,  and  so  on  and  so  forth.^  Philip 
Slater  speaks  of  "a  compulsive  American  tendency  to  avoid 
confrontation  of  chronic  social  problems."^  The  tendency  is 
compounded  in  the  South  where  the  racial  issues  as  a  social 
problem  begin  with  the  history  of  the  region.  It  is  strengthened 
by  a  "tendency  toward  unreality","^  a  failure  to  face  the  human 
condition  in  its  less  felicitous  aspects.  The  South  is  no  worse 
off  than  other  regions  in  this  regard.  But  it  is  much  better  off 
in  its  principal  grasp  of  the  problem.  The  point  is  that  theology 
needs  to  make  use  of  this  conscious  grasp  of  the  dilemma  turning 
the  drawback  into  an  advantage  in  the  grasp  of  true  selfhood 
and  the  creation  of  a  new  lifestyle. 

Susan  Lindley  states:  "I  do  not  suggest  women  should  re- 
place blacks  in  the  imagery  of  liberation  theology,  but  I  feel 
that  the  issues  of  women's  liberation  should  at  least  be  taken 
seriously  by  male  theologians."  (132)  I  have  tried  to  make 
it  clear  how  liberation  theology  originated  in  the  black/white 
confrontation.  In  my  opinion,  we  have  hardly  begun  to  think 
through  its  theological  implications  for  church  and  society, 
especially  in  regard  to  the  shape  of  the  human  self.  For  me  the 
emphasis  on  the  black/white  confrontation  still  is  a  question 
of  using  the  model  most  concretely  "telling"  for  our  immediate 
experience.  We  need  a  model  that  exactly  says  what  needs  to 
be  said  in  order  that  the  Gospel  speak  to  us.  At  least  I  need  to 
keep  on  concentrating  on  this  model  for  a  goodly  while  be- 
cause I  myself  am  only  beginning  to  see  the  implications.^ 

5.  Cf.  Richard  R.  Hicks,  "The  New  Mood  of  College  Students:  A  Black 
Viewpoint,"  The  Christian  Century,  90:19  (May  9,  1973):  "When  simple 
solutions  can't  be  found,  [white  students]  vacillate  from  one  cause  to  another. 
For  instance,  in  the  60's  they  moved  from  civil  rights  to  gay  liberation  to  ecology 
to  women's  liberation."  (p. 539) 

6.  Philip  Slater,  The  Pursuit  of  Loneliness  (Boston,  1971),  p.  12. 

7.  W.  J.  Cash,  The  Mind  of  the  South  (New  York,  1960),  p.  46. 

8.  Before  launching  out  into  general  crusades  in  behalf  of  women's  liber- 
ation I  would  hope  that  women  in  the  South  could  take  into  account  their 
particular  history  and  try  to  come  to  grips  with  it.  Nothing  is  going  to  be  gained 
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(2)  The  Question  of  Basic  Content.  It  is  exactly  in  this  con- 
text that  I  again  began  to  learn  the  importance  of  grace.  Lea 
Harper  pointedly  wonders:  "We  say  that  God  liberates,  but 
how  and  why  does  man  come  to  respond?  .  .  .  Where  lies  our 
will  to  discover  this  liberation?"  (136)  The  point  I  was  very 
desirous  of  making  is  that  we  are  truly  confronted  by  God  in 
the  originative  Christian  words,  and  not  with  a  reflective  image 
of  ourselves.  The  reorientation  to  the  action  of  God  presses 
us  beyond  our  dilemmas  exactly  in  a  tough  context  such  as 
the  black/white  confrontation.  In  this  "beyond"  lies  grace.  Its 
logic  transcends  our  everyday  straightline  logic.  But  it  is  not 
foreign  to  Christian  experience.  We  sing  of  it  in  many  a  hymn 
and  do  not  object  to  it  there:  "My  will  is  not  my  own  till  Thou 
hast  made  it  Thine  ..."  Grace  does  not  mean  that  our  personal 
willing  gets  lost  in  the  liberator's  power,  but  that  it  is  first  of 
all  established  as  our  own  will  that  finally  can  discover  lib- 
eration. Only  when  we  are  pressed  against  the  wall,  when  the 
going  gets  tough,  does  grace  really  enter  our  purview.  We  need 
to  realize  that  the  human  willing  is  not  in  and  of  itself  open  to 
liberation.  Jn.  3:1-21  should  make  this  sufficiently  clear.  It  is 
through  the  power  of  liberation  itself  that  we  become  capable 
of  grasping  liberation. 

Obviously  in  this  context  identification  with  the  oppressed 
cannot  take  on  any  form  imaginable.  It  is  always  identification 
or  solidarity  through  Jesus'  solidarity  with  the  oppressed.  I 
did  not  suggest  an  obligation  to  identify  with  any  kind  of  fool- 
ishness, and  certainly  not  with  the  sins  of  the  oppressed.  What 
we  are  invited  to  is  solidarity  with  the  lot  of  the  oppressed 
through  Jesus.  In  this  sense,  Jesus'  nonviolence  and  his  sol- 
idarity with  the  oppressed  do  not  diverge.  (137)  In  our  actual 
involvement  in  life,  however,  we  cannot  persist  in  perfection 
under  all  circumstances.  Therefore  Luther  could  speak  of  the 
pecca  fortiter.  We  (who  are  not  God  in  Christ,  but  sinful  men) 
will  therefore  in  a  matter-of-fact  way  in  solidarity  with  the 
oppressed  also  share  in  their  sins.  But  this  is  not  due  to  a  divine 


by  broad  slogans  before  tackling  the  nitty-gritty  of  the  Southern  woman's 
dilemma.  Cf.  Lillian  Smith,  Killers  of  the  Dream  (Garden  City,  1963),  pp. 
120-135.  In  staying  power  with  the  peculiar  dilemmas  of  the  South  we  may 
just  be  able  to  move  toward  a  way  of  learning  to  live  creatively  with  our  gen- 
eral ignorance  of  human  selfhood.  For  a  summary  of  the  overall  dilemma 
see  Saul  Bellow,  Recent  American  Fiction  (Washington,  1963):  "Undeniably 
the  human  being  is  not  what  he  commonly  thought  a  century  ago.  The  ques- 
tion nevertheless  remains.  He  is  something.  What  is  he?"  (p.  12) 
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imperative.  It  is  rather  an  inevitable  consequence  of  our  sinful 
human  condition. 

It  is  also  an  inevitable  consequence  of  our  sinful  condition 
that  we  cannot  help  sharing  in  the  sinful  institutional  life  of 
the  church.  (138)  The  struggle  of  the  Lord  of  the  church  is 
always  at  least  twofold:  (1)  Battling  the  established  church  that 
opposes  liberation.  (2)  Battling  society  and  culture  also  op- 
posing liberation.  In  the  process  of  history  the  struggle  re- 
mains largely  unresolved.  Christian  witness  is  not  meant  to 
resolve  all  critical  tensions.  It  is  acknowledgment  of  the  gift 
of  being  able  to  live  creatively  with  unresolved  tensions.  The 
new  life  style  we  are  all  hoping  for  might  grow  out  of  an  ap- 
preciation of  this  gift  as  "grace  under  pressure." 

(3)  The  Question  of  the  Basic  Form  of  Theology.  Signifi- 
cantly Robert  Osborn  raises  the  fundamental  question  whether 
the  form  in  which  these  and  other  issues  become  problems 
is  really  systematic  theology.  Several  answers  are  possible. 
In  regard  to  the  specific  concerns  of  his  response  I  will  single 
out  only  one.  If  only  we  begin  to  take  the  concrete  context  of 
our  theological  work  seriously,  the  grass  roots  of  where  we  live. 
Christian  theology  in  the  time-honored  sense  of  systematic 
theology  will  have  to  undergo  radical  changes.  For  one,  it  will 
no  longer  be  able  to  be  systematic  in  the  sense  of  pontificating 
about  universals  without  taking  into  account  the  immediate 
cultural  matrix  out  of  which  our  reflection  on  theological  uni- 
versals (man,  sin,  etc.)  arises.^  Thus  I  concentrated  on  one  issue 
especially  germane  to  the  South,  the  black/white  confrontation, 
in  order  to  "set"  (141)  the  theological  task  rather  than  to  under- 
take it.  Obviously  I  wanted  to  write  at  least  an  outline  for  the- 
ology in  the  seventies,  an  outline  for  undertaking  theology  in- 
depth  in  the  future.  I  have  already  begun  this  more  taxing  work 
in  my  classes.  But  taking  the  concrete  context  seriously  I  will 
not  be  able  to  write  a  systematic  theology  or  church  dogmatics 
in  the  traditional  sense,  only  a  liberation  history,  which  will 
hopefully  also  be  the  title  of  my  next  book  sub  conditione 
Jacobea. 

If  Liberation  Theology  in  its  nucleus  is  already  liberation 

9.  By  this  I  do  not  mean  broad  reflection  on  books  about  the  general  cul- 
tural malaise  or  the  promise  of  American  culture.  I  rather  have  in  mind  specific 
analysis  of  the  cities  and  towns  in  which  we  live  in  terms  of  their  socio-po- 
litical dynamics.  For  Durham,  North  Carolina,  see,  for  example,  Lawrence 
Wright,  "A  Slow  Dance  with  Progress,"  Race  Relations  Reporter,  4:5  (March, 
1973),  pp.  13-17. 
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history,  issues  of  Christology,  demythologizing  (141  f.)  or  the 
church  (142)  need  to  be  approached  on  new  premises.  From 
this  perspective  the  question  of  a  new  self-understanding  is 
no  longer  subject  to  the  universals  of  a  systematic  theology, 
i.e.  a  p re-conceived  notion  of  man  (whether  existentialist, 
idealist,  or  otherwise).  The  self-understanding  Robert  Osborn 
is  leary  of  is  probably  the  Bultmannian  notion  of  the  authentic 
self.  But  this  is  a  concept  that  man  brings  to  the  theological 
subject  matter  and  retains  in  its  fundamental  form,  whatever 
the  change  produced  by  the  theological  subject  matter  itself 
might  be.  The  notion  of  the  self  used  in  Liberation  Theology 
is  constituted  by  the  theological  subject  matter  itself,  the  his- 
tory of  which  we  are  made  participants  of  as  the  history  of  Jesus 
Christ  prevails  through  the  working  of  the  Holy  Spirit  within 
the  community  called  the  church.  "Does  not  Jesus  translate 
man  into  the  presence  of  God?"  (141)  Yes  indeed,  exactly  in 
this  historical  sense.  "Does  not  [the  Gospel  of  John]  call  me 
unto  it  as  a  reality  to  which  1  am  responsible  as  well  as  send 
me  into  the  world  for  which  1  am  free?"  (142)  Yes  indeed,  ex- 
actly in  this  historical  sense. 

In  God's  ongoing  history  in  Jesus  Christ  our  resurrection 
is,  as  it  were,  "swallowed  up"  in  Jesus'  resurrection  (in  this  sense, 
death  is  historically  swallowed  up  in  victory,  I  Cor.  15:54). 
Haven't  1  made  it  sufficiently  clear  that  resurrection  is  always 
Jesus'  resurrection  to  God  and  only  as  epiphenomenon  man's 
resurrection  to  new  selfliood?  (142)  Again,  the  historical  under- 
standing of  the  issues  at  hand  implies  that  this  reality  as  history 
is  available  to  church  and  world  alike.  It  is  the  history  of  church 
and  world.  God  in  Christ  as  risen  working  historically  among 
men  is  the  potential  for  world  and  church  alike.  The  "advan- 
tage" of  the  church  is  that  it  is  the  custodian  of  God's  self-witness 
in  the  person  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  and  of  the  covenant  history 
that  led  up  to  this  event.  In  this  sense  the  church  witnesses  to 
the  world  "through  the  paradigm  of  its  own  existence"  (142) 
which  is  God's  history  in  Jesus  and  which  is  also  the  still  con- 
cealed paradigm  of  the  world's  existence. 

I  am  especially  grateful  for  Robert  Osborn's  positive  eval- 
uation of  the  purpose  of  my  work.  He  very  well  clarifies  in 
what  sense  it  desires  to  be  radical  listening  and  a  poetic  act. 
(1391.)  This  becomes  rather  crucial  in  regard  to  black  experience. 
(140)  I  wish  to  underscore  this  point  emphasizing — in  principal 
agreement  with  Osborn — that  if  the   new  self  that  liberation 
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history  brings  does  not  bring  resunection  to  the  sharecropper 
It  cannot  bring  resurrection  at  all.  Our  theology  needs  to  serve 
the  liberation  of  the  oppressed,  othei-wise  it  denies  its  Lord 
It  IS  exactly  in  this  regard  that  the  burden  of  Southern  theology 
becomes  explicit. 

II  Historical  Issues 
Susan   Lindley   wanted   to    speak   to   Liberation    Theology 
mainly  as  a  historian.  She  made  several  points  in  this  regard 
which  need  to  be  treated  separately. 

(1)  Liberation  =  Reformation?  There  is  first  of  all  the  danger 
of  equating  the  Liberation  with  the  Reformation.  If  looked  at 
in  isolation  from  the  book  as  a  whole  (129f )  I  can  see  how  the 
statement  seems   presumptuous.   It  was,   however,   not  meant 
to  give  the  Liberation  the  very  same  valuation  as  the  Reforma- 
tion, I.e.,  to  make  it  look  as  of  equal  historical  importance   The 
point  is  merely  that  today  sooner  or  later  the  theologian  has  to 
draw  a  line  as  to  whether  or  not  he  still  wants  to  think  of  him- 
self as  working  mainly  in  the  shadow  of  Reformation  premises 
or  whether  he  lives  in  a  new  time  with  definitely  new  premises 
The  continuity  with  the  Reformation  in  the  book  cannot  be 
gainsaid.  It  is  there  for  all  to  behold,  purposely  so.  But  even 
so  the  question  of  the  different  premises  cannot  be  avoided 
When  two  do  the  same  thing,  the  old  Romans  said,  it  need  not 
be  the  same  thing  by  a  long  shot.  Duo  quum  faciunt  idem,  non 
est  idem. 

One  new  premise  of  the  Liberation  is  the  attempt  to  view 
the  self  in  a  new  way,  so  that  the  oppressed  is  a  constitutive 
part  of  the  self.  The  relationship  between  the  Christian  and 
the  neighbor  was  still  understood  by  Luther  in  terms  of  diakonic 
condescension:  "For  just  as  God  freely  has  helped  us  through 
Christ  we  too  with  our  body  and  its  works  should  do  nothing 
but  help  our  neighbor."io  The  approach  is  built  on  a  medieval 
imitatio  Christi  logic:  since  God  has  condescended  to  us  in 
Christ,  therefore  we  should  condescend  to  the  neighbor  How- 
ever this  principle  may  have  worked  itself  out  in  Reformation 
times,  today  it  can  only  be  understood  on  grounds  of  one  private 
self  pitted  against  another  private  self  So  we  relate  to  the 
neighbor  in  terms  of  c/ian^i/— sharing,  as  it  were,  whatever 
morsel  falls  from  the  rich  man's  table.  This  is  the  only  way 
Luther  can  be   understood  today:    "For  just  as  the  neighbor 

10.   Martin  Luther,   Christian  Liberty  (Philadelphia,   1947),  p.  33    I  have 
rendered  my  own  translation  of  the  text. 
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suffers  want  and  needs  our  surplus  (Uberfluss)  we  also  have 
suffered  want  before  God  and  stood  in  need  of  his  grace. "^* 
Here  is  one  reason  why  it  is  imperative  for  us  to  dissociate  our- 
selves from  Reformation  doctrines  still  felt  as  facts. 

(2)  The  Social  Gospel:  a  Forerunner  of  Liberation  Theology? 
Susan  Lindley  speaks  of  a  parallel  between  liberation  theology 
and  the  Social  Gospel.  The  parallel  is  indeed  striking. ^^  It  is 
impossible  in  this  response  to  get  at  all  the  salient  pros  and 
cons.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  bothersome  aspects  of  the  paral- 
lel by  far  outweigh  the  positive  commonality.  I,  too,  dare  not 
lump  together  all  the  representatives  of  a  rather  diverse  and 
complex  movement.  Turning  to  the  major  representative, 
Walter  Rauschenbusch,  let  me  make  one  or  two  critical  points. 
What  stands  out  for  our  purposes  here  is  that  Rauschenbusch 
theologically  aligned  himself  with  the  liberal  tradition  of 
Friedrich  Schleiermacher,  Richard  Rothe,  and  Albrecht 
Ritschl.  While  it  is  true  that,  for  example,  Schleiermacher 
"worked  out  solidaristic  conceptions  of  Christianity  which 
were  far  ahead  of  his  time,"^^  his  notion  of  the  self  was  still 
largely  determined  by  the  privatistic  cogito,  ergo  sum  and  did 
not  include  the  wretched  of  the  earth  as  part  of  the  self  Placing 
himself  very  consciously  in  the  tradition  of  Schleiermacher, 
Rauschenbusch  did  not  make  the  radical  break  in  the  notion 
of  selfhood  I  see  us  compelled  to  make  in  the  Liberation.  The 
Southern  condition  presses  us  far  beyond  the  rather  bourgeois 
circumstances  Schleiermacher  had  in  mind  when  he  developed 
his  view  of  the  self. 

It  is  not  helpful  at  all  to  see  our  Southern  situation  too  much 
in  continuity  with  anything  theological,  be  it  the  Reformation  or 
the  Social  Gospel.  There  are  factors  operative  in  the  situation 
that  call  for  particular  theological  assessments,  notably  the 
black/white  confrontation.^'*  What  we  need  here  is  not  a  peculiar 
qualification  of  the  Gospel  as  Social  Gospel  or  the  like,  but 
new  political  approaches.  One  thing  I  object  to  in  the  Social 
Gospel  is  the  fusion  of  the  Gospel  with  a  particular  social  pro- 
gram. It  is  also  in  this  respect  that  liberation  theology  is  not  on 

11.  Ihid. 

12.  As  early  as  the  late  sixties  I  was  trying  to  get  at  the  problem.  See  my 
"Political  Theology,"  The  Christian  Century,  86:30  (July  23,  1969),  pp.  975- 
978. 

13.  Walter  Rauschenbusch,  A  Theology  For  the  Social  Gospel  (New  York, 
1918),  p.  27. 

14.  For  a  specific  assessment  see  H.  Shelton  Smith,  In  His  Image,  But  .  .  . 
(Durham,  1972). 
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the  same  channel  as  the  Social  Gospel.  We  need  involvement 
in  new  political  alternatives.  But  this  is  not  something  the- 
ology can  program,  and  certainly  not  legislate.  I  myself  choose 
the  way  of  socialism. ^^  But  I  would  not  wish  to  make  it  a  theo- 
logical principle  for  others  to  imitate. ^^ 

(3)  Philosophical  Antecedents?  I  was  somewhat  surprised 
that  the  respondents  did  not  take  much  note  of  the  theological 
foil  against  which  I  was  trying  to  make  my  points:  the  new 
natural  theologies.  It  might  have  been  argued  that  process 
philosophy  on  which  the  new  natural  theology  depends  is 
quite  social  and  by  no  means  as  privatistic  as  my  objections 
to  process  theology  might  seem  to  imply.  If  it  is  a  matter  of 
making  history  contribute  to  understanding  our  present  situation 
it  is  not  so  much  the  Social  Gospel  we  ought  to  turn  to,  but 
process  philosophy.  Here  significant  attempts  were  made  to 
restructure  the  notion  of  selfhood  in  the  American  context 
which  illumines  the  efforts  of  liberation  theology  to  speak  of 
corporate  selfhood.  In  his  forword  to  Charles  Hartshorne's 
Reality  as  Social  Process,  William  Ernest  Hocking  briefly 
summarizes  the  advance  that  has  been  made  in  regard  to  the 
grasp  of  selfhood  by  process  philosophy:  "Self-consciousness, 
then,  is  also  other-consciousness.  And  if  we  recognize  what  is 
true,  that  the  other  is,  in  the  first  instance,  an  other  self,  we 
have  escaped  Descartes:  we  may  say,  indeed  have  to  say,  cogito 
te,  ergo  sumus."^"^  Hocking  goes  on  to  point  out  that  Hartshome 
plants  the  new  principle  right  into  his  new  metaphysics  as  well 
as  his  ethics. ^^  What  I  fail  to  find  in  Hartshorne's  social  view 
of  the  self  is  radical  constitution  of  the  ergo  sumus  by  the 
wretched  of  the  earth.  I  do  not  mean  to  fault  the  philosopher 
for  that  omission.  It  merely  indicates  that  the  theologian  can- 
not simply  take  over  the  philosophical  premises.  The  origina- 
tive events  of  the  Christian  faith  lead  theology  to  regard  the 
we  are  from  the  perspective  of  the  homo  pauper,  the  poor  man: 
"The  Son  of  man  has  nowhere  to  lay  his  head."  (Mt.  8:20)  On 
these  grounds  selfhood  as  constituted  as  we  is  not  just  a  matter 

15.  For  the  kind  of  socialism  I  wish  to  subscribe  to  in  principle  see  Michael 
Harrington,  Socialism  (New  York,  1972). 

16.  Cf.  Helmut  Gollwitzer,  "Muss  ein  Christ  Sozialist  sein?",  in  Rudolf 
Weckerling  {ed.)Jenseits  vom  Nullpunkt  (Stuttgart,  1973),  pp.  151-169. 

17.  Charles  Hartshome,  Reality  as  Social  Process  (Boston,  1953),  p.  15. 

18.  Hocking's  own  position  on  these  issues  comes  through  very  well  in 
William  Ernest  Hocking,  The  Coming  World  Civilization  (New  York,  1956), 
pp.  21-42. 
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of  good  neighborliness  between  the  Smiths  and  the  Joneses 
in  suburbia,  but  of  the  inclusion  of  the  oppressed  in  the  self 
"If  you  love  only  those  who  love  you,  what  reward  can  you 
expect?"  (Mt.  5:46)  Human  selfliood  as  constituted  in  the  en- 
counter with  Jesus  Christ  has  a  peculiar  quality. 

Lest  the  discussion  be  misunderstood  I  had  better  adduce 
the  basic  reformulation  of  the  concept  of  selfhood  as  developed 
in  Liberation  Theology  in  explicit  terms.  Amor,  ergo  sumiis 
wishes  to  stress  that  on  account  of  God's  liberation  alone  can 
we  grasp  the  we  are.  To  be  loved  is  to  have  been  freed. ^^  In 
Jesus  Christ  it  means  to  have  been  freed  to  understanding  op- 
pression and  poverty  as  the  basic  human  condition.  Or,  to  put 
it  in  Luther's  words,  "We  are  beggars.  Hoc  est  verum.^'  In 
this  dimension  continuity  between  Liberation  and  Reformation 
is  still  quite  viable. 

"To  ignore  the  whole  of  history,  or  church  tradition,  is 
dangerous  and  dishonest."  (133)  There  of  course  are  several 
ways  of  going  about  "doing  good  history."  One  way  is  trying 
not  to  repeat  the  mistakes  of  the  past.  Liberation  as  a  concept 
in  this  respect  implies  viewing  history  critically  for  today.  Gen- 
erations after  us  will  see  our  mistakes.  It  is  incumbent  upon  us 
to  seek  not  to  repeat  the  mistakes  of  the  past,  but  to  make  our 
very  own.  I  should  think  historians  would  be  open  to  this  pos- 
sibility. It  is  also,  I  believe,  especially  in  keeping  with  the 
American  view  of  history.  In  the  words  of  Lewis  Mumford: 
"What  was  perhaps  salutary  in  the  American  revolt  against 
history  was  what  had  been  salutaiy  in  the  Renaissance  itself: 
the  discovery  that  the  historic  past  is  a  repository  of  possibilities, 
and  that  one  is  not  committed  to  any  determinist  form  of  con- 
tinuity."^'^  It  is  especially  the  determinist  form  of  continuity 
that  liberation  theology  seeks  to  escape. 

Ill  Exegetical-H ermeneutical  Issues 
The  real  tension  of  the  debate  about  Liberation  Theology 
comes  to  a  head  as  soon  as  the  exegetical  issue  is  posed.  Im- 
mediately I  need  to  clarify  at  least  one  point  in  response  to 
the  critique  of  James  Price:  "My  reservations  grow  out  of  a 
conviction  that  Herzog's  structuring  of  the  Gospel,  in  conformity 
to  his  interpretive  focus,  does  not  correspond  to  the  composi- 

19.  As  to  the  relationship  between  freedom  and  love  cf.  John  M.  Swomley, 
Jr.,  Liberation  Ethics  (New  York  and  London,  1972),  p.  4. 

20.  Lewis  Mumford,  The  Human  Prospect  (Carbondale  and  Edwardsville, 
1965),  p.  198. 
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tional  pattern  intrinsic  to  the  work  which,  once  recognized, 
discloses  a  distinctive  theological  perspective."  (145)  Had  I 
written  a  commentary  (which  I  disclaimed)  I  no  doubt  would 
have  committed  a  blunder.  The  problem  arises  because  I  tiy 
to  pour  Christian  theology  into  a  new  form.  But  I  still  have 
Christian  theology  to  contend  with.  I  saw  no  need  to  discard 
its  basic  loci.  I  almost  feel  apologetic,  however,  about  what 
apparently  I  have  done  to  Price's  exegetical  assumptions.  As  an 
exegete  he  is  entitled  to  expect  forthright  repetition  of  what  the 
author  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  had  in  mind  as  outline.  In  Christian 
theology  today,  however,  we  are  being  crushed  by  the  agony 
over  a  truthful  word  to  our  generation.  Since  it  is  not  forth- 
coming out  of  the  thin  air,  I  am  trying  to  suggest  that  the  roots 
of  Christian  theology  in  the  biblical  word  have  to  be  taken 
seriously  again.  And  so  I  turn  to  the  Fourth  Gospel  not  to  write 
a  commentary,  but  to  infuse  theology  with  new  power.  I  did 
not  mean  to  do  away  with  the  traditional  structure  of  theology 
in  any  radical  sense.  One  can  turn  it  upside  down  or  read  it 
backwards,  the  old  emphases  remain.  And  so  what  the  reader 
gets  is  the  traditional  structure  of  theology,  but  in  the  new 
fomi  of  being  directly  rooted  in  the  biblical  word.  I  realize, 
I  spoke  of  the  overall  thought  sequence  of  the  Fourth  Gospel. 
What  I  meant  to  say  was  that  the  Fourth  Gospel  speaks  to  the 
overall  thought  sequence  of  theology — in  fact,  in  a  suiprisingly 
sequential  way.  Whoever  has  eyes  to  see  let  him  see.  That  many 
emphases  overlap  I  have  acknowledged. 

I  was  not  trying  to  do  the  impossible.  In  retrospect  I  notice, 
however,  that  I  was  often  walking  a  tight  rope  over  the  brink 
of  the  impossible.  I  was  not  trying  to  say  as  an  exegete  would: 
this  is  what  John  meant;  this  is  the  structure  of  the  Fourth 
Gospel.  I  was  attempting  to  say:  radically  inform  theology  on 
grounds  of  the  biblical  word;  do  theology  as  liberation  his- 
tory. 

(1)  Exegetical  Conclusions.  It  would  be  utterly  pointless 
if  I  would  try  to  correct  Price  in  what  he  knows  so  much  more 
about,  i.e.,  the  structure  of  the  Fourth  Gospel.  (145-149)  What  I 
perhaps  can  engage  him  in  are  the  exegetical  conclusions  he 
draws  from  his  rendering  of  the  structure.  He  objects  to  my 
substitution  (in  chapters  2-12)  of  representatives  of  the  orga- 
nization church  for  the  Jews  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  i.e.,  for  those 
who  in  terms  of  the  scholarly  consensus  represent  the  world. 
But  why?  Is  the  organization  church  not  part  of  the  world? 
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Is  it  not  always  in  need  of  having  the  Lord  of  the  church  man- 
ifest himself  anew?  At  no  point  does  my  argument  require  the 
reader  to  draw  a  sharp  line  between  "born-again  Christians" 
and  "worldly  Christians."  (149)  We  are  all  in  the  same  boat. 
We  are  all  worldly  Christians  who  time  and  again  need  to  be 
renewed  by  the  Lord  of  the  church.  We  are  both  at  the  same 
time:  renewed  and  worldly.  Simul  Justus,  simul  peccator!  I 
did  not  absolutely  dissociate  the  church  from  the  liberation 
church.  But  I  expressed  the  hope  for  the  church  as  liberation 
church.  To  follow  the  argument  of  James  Price,  the  church 
would  be  principally  exempt  from  the  ever-recurring  need  for 
the  Lord  to  manifest  himself  in  judgment  and  grace.  We  need 
to  steer  clear  of  two  errors:  either  to  identify  the  world  with 
the  church  or  to  equate  the  pious  conventicle  with  the  church. 
Price  seems  not  to  note  the  dialectic  between  world  and  church 
in  the  church.  The  conclusion  he  draws  appears  unwarranted 
by  exegesis. 

There  is  the  other  point  "about  the  novelty  of  Herzog's 
statements  concerning  the  central  thrust  or  focus  of  the  con- 
tent of  the  Fourth  Gospel."  (149)  It  boils  down  to  Price's  agree- 
ment with  Ernst  Kasemann  that  Jesus  alone  is  the  true  divine 
gift.  But  why  narrow  down  Jesus  to  meeting  human  need  as 
subsidiary  aim?  The  problem  here  is  that  Price  cuts  Jesus' 
person  and  work  apart.  Price's  conclusions  won't  wash.  For 
him,  there  is  first  Jesus,  and  only  then  come  along  others  who 
also  belong  to  the  Jesus  story,  but  who  might  just  as  well  also 
not  belong  to  it.  The  real  magnitude  of  Jesus  himself  is  all 
that  counts.  Individualistic  exegesis?  I  have  tried  throughout 
to  indicate  that  theological  individualism  simply  will  not  do. 
Jesus  is  not  the  solitary  healer  and  Savior,  but  he  is  healer 
and  Savior  in  company  with  the  lost.  His  selfhood  is  constituted 
in  company  with  others,  with  God  and  the  oppressed.  In  this 
sense  is  he  the  liberator.  I  do  not  see  why  Price  needs  to  cor- 
rect me  here.  We  are  also  d'accord  that  Jesus  is  life.  (150)  The 
point  is  only  that  life  is  qualified  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  in  terms 
of  specific  content.  Jesus  is  not  abstract  life.  The  Fourth  Gospel, 
for  example,  knows  that  life  can  be  both  free  or  unfree.  It  goes 
without  saying  that  life  in  Jesus  (in  terms  of  the  Fourth  Gospel) 
is  qualified  as  the  life  of  freedom. 

(2)  Hermeneutical  presuppositions.  What  is  involved  in  the 
debate  with  Price  is  not  merely  the  exegetical  conclusion,  but 
the    entire    exegeticdl-hermeneutical    presupposition,    i.e.,    the 
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issue  of  the  translation  of  the  originative  words  of  the  Christian 
faith,  in  this  instance  not  just  translation  in  general,  but  into 
the  framework  of  Christian  theology.  I  do  not  know  to  what  ex- 
tent my  particular  approach  may  be  licit.  But  it  had  to  be  tried. 
I  can  agree  with  Price  that  the  key  point  in  this  regard  is  the 
sentence:  "It  is  like  translating  a  poem  from  another  language. 
The  original  must  still  be  there,  and  yet  it  must  be  there  in 
another  form."  (144)  The  crucial  question  is:  am  I  faithful  to 
the  original? 

If  being  faithful  to  the  original  means  writing  a  commentary, 
I'm  of  course  doomed  from  the  beginning.  But  if  being  faith- 
ful to  the  original  also  permits  me  to  pour  the  original  into  the 
form  of  Christian  theology,  I  might  just  have  a  chance  to  get  a 
new  point  across. 

Here  I  made  the  basic  hermeneutical  decision.  For  the 
sake  of  an  outline  of  theology  for  today  I  could  not  be  inter- 
ested in  developing  every  point  the  author  of  the  Fourth  Gospel 
brings  up  in  the  course  of  his  argument.  The  theological  chal- 
lenge was  to  discover  the  central  point  he  would  make  today 
were  he  in  our  midst.  Having  been  pressed  by  the  Gospel  itself 
to  look  for  the  rejection  of  the  secularized  church  today,  it  was 
Jesus'  selfhood  as  counterself  that  became  central  for  me.  Here 
is  a  selfhood  that  does  not  compute  in  terms  of  our  human  no- 
tions of  selfhood.  It  was  my  understanding  that  while  the  author 
of  the  Fourth  Gospel  explicated  this  selfhood  in  the  language 
available  to  him  in  his  day  it  would  be  imperative  to  make  it 
transparent  in  language  belonging  to  our  time  and  day.  Thus 
I  concentrated  on  the  shape  of  Jesus'  public  ministiy  as  it  breaks 
through  in  the  struggle  for  human  survival  today.  It  was  ex- 
actly in  this  regard  that  I,  too,  wanted  to  say  that  Jesus  is  sal- 
vation. (150)  I  did  want  to  stress,  however,  that  he  is  salvation 
not  in  the  abstract,  but  in  terms  of  the  stories  of  the  Fourth 
Gospel  where  he  is  salvation  in  concert  with  others.  It  was  in 
this  sense  that  I  wished  to  retain  "the  central  focus  of  the  Fourth 
Gospel."  (150)  The  only  objection  that  I  ultimately  see  Price 
making  is  that  I  do  not  present  his  view  of  Jesus  as  salvation 
in  the  old  form.  I  can  understand  the  objection  only  by  as- 
suming that  he  does  not  see  the  risk  any  theologian  is  taking 
when  he  moves  to  a  new  form.  Had  I  not  tried  to  base  my  new 
theological  form  on  the  ancient  Fourth  Gospel  text,  Price  as 
exegete  probably  would  have  had  no  quarrel  whatsoever  with 
the  theological  points  made.  So  the  crucial  question  between 
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Price  and  myself  is:  how  can  we  talk  theologically  in  a  new 
form  at  all  on  the  basis  of  the  exegesis  of  an  ancient  text? 
Exegetes  by  and  large  seem  not  to  care  about  the  theological 
risk.  And  a  goodly  number  of  theologians  appear  to  feel  that 
the  ancient  biblical  text  has  little  of  consequence  to  say  to  us. 
So  how  can  exegesis  and  theology  ever  meet?  All  I  am  pleading 
for  in  view  of  Price's  remarks  is  the  hermeneutical  presup- 
position that  the  form  of  the  message  today  may  be  truly  dif- 
ferent. 

(3)  Rhetoric,  Reality  and  Truth.  James  Price  begins  his 
response  with  an  epigram,  as  it  were:  "Liberation  Theology 
is  a  strange  and  disturbing  book  which  blows  the  mind  and 
smites  the  conscience."  (143)  We  need  to  inquire  a  little  into 
the  possible  reasons  for  this  claim.  Could  this  book  smite  the 
conscience  if  it  were  not  faithfully  communicating  at  least 
part  of  the  original?  How  is  Christianity  generally  grasped 
today  anyway?  For  some  Jesus  Christ  Superstar  seems  to  be 
a  paradigm  of  understanding.  But  exactly  here  the  notion  of 
the  main  actor  with  the  supporting  cast  prevails.  The  self- 
hood constituted  by  the  we  as  corporate  selfhood  does  not 
appear.  It  seems  a  forlorn  hope  to  think  that  those  who  watch 
the  widescreen  version  of  Jesus  Christ  Superstar  will  ever 
get  any  notion  of  the  otherness  of  Jesus'  selfhood  and  thus  of 
God.  Here  the  exegetical-hermeneutical  issues  turn  into  sys- 
tematic ones  and  the  circle  of  the  argument  closes. 

Christian  rhetoric  still  functions  in  our  society  in  the  most 
believable  but  also  the  most  unbelievable  ways,  films  and  stage- 
plays  not  excluded.  It  is  all  well  and  good  to  nail  down  the  cor- 
rect historical  language  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  for  example,  to 
stress  life,  not  freedom  or  liberation.  (150)  But  when  the  orig- 
inal has  been  repeated  what  has  been  said?  There  seems  to 
be  some  faking  going  on  in  religious  language  as  long  as  the 
harsh  pain  of  the  Gospel  has  not  been  matched  with  the  pain 
and  struggle  of  our  day.  Political  theology  (145)  is  not  meant  as 
exegetical  principle  of  interpreting  the  historical  text  in  a  sheer 
historical  framework,  but  as  hermeneutical  focus  to  link  the 
text  to  present-day  reality,  to  the  grassroots  in  which  theology 
today  finds  itself.  The  need  for  assessing  the  relationship  be- 
tween rhetoric  and  reality  is  not  acknowledged  by  Price  at  this 
point. 

But  it  is  exactly  in  regard  to  this  relationship  that  the  South- 
em   situation   is   still  widely   bedevilled  by  theological  inco- 
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herence.  One  of  the  hardest  tasks  still  before  us  is  to  break 
through  the  traditional  rhetoric  to  reality .^^  It  is  as  though  the 
rhetoric  has  cast  a  spell  over  reality.  Especially  the  function  of 
the  biblical  word  in  the  rhetoric  needs  to  be  examined. ^^  It 
may  well  be  that  we  espouse  a  rather  liberal  view  of  the  Scrip- 
tures^^  and  yet  cannot  solve  the  crucial  problem  many  Christians 
believe  they  are  facing  today:  "We  now  have  a  minister  who 
is  contemporary  in  his  Gospel  preaching.  He  believes  in  the 
social  gospel  and  continually  elevates  the  human  and  human 
abilities  without  regard  to  God  and  people's  need  for  God.  Fre- 
quently he  misuses  Scripture  by  taking  a  sermon  text  from  the 
Bible  and  removing  it  completely  from  its  original  context."^'* 
What  is  evidently  widely  not  understood  is  that  communicating 
the  Christian  faith  today  is  always  in  principle  removing  it 
from  the  original  context.  This  is  exactly  the  hermeneutical 
problem  as  exegesis  needs  to  move  "beyond  exegesis."  Price 
might  not  want  to  agree  with  my  political  theology  focus.  But 
could  he  not  at  least  acknowledge  that  I  am  trying  to  be  faith- 
ful to  an  inescapable  theological  task,  that  is,  trying  to  take  the 
gap  between  the  historical  and  the  contemporary  seriously?^^ 
The  sheer  repetition  of  biblical  language  is  not  theology 
as  yet.  Only  as  the  biblical  language  becomes  related  to  reality 
does  theology  emerge.  The  use  of  biblical  language  today  does 
not  take  place  in  a  vacuum,  but  in  a  society  where  the  Fake 
Factor  is  more  and  more  poisoning  our  language:  "Unlike  lies, 
which  are  occasional  instruments  used  for  specific  purposes, 
the  Fake  Factor,  to  succeed,  must  be  ubiquitous — that  is,  it 
must  set  the  standard  for  what  is,  or  isn't,  an  acceptable  level 
of  truth.  This  factor,  then,  is  responsible  for  a  continual  dif- 
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ference  between  word  and  reality.  It  has  brought  about  the  lie 
which  is  not  quite  a  lie  and  the  truth  which  is  not  quite  true. 
Increasingly,  it  determines  how  we  talk  to  one  another  and 
the  way  we  establish  meaning. "^^  Today  much  biblical  language 
is  related  to  the  search  for  a  new  humanity.  But  we  should 
not  deceive  ourselves.  The  search  for  a  new  humanity  is  im- 
mersed in  the  Fake  Factor.  The  first  requirement  for  the  theo- 
logian is  to  be  critical  toward  himself  in  this  search,  but  also 
toward  other  attempts.  Consider  the  following:  "There  is  abroad 
an  almost  militant  sense  that  humanity  is  undergoing  a  trans- 
formation for  which  there  is  as  yet  no  descriptive  language, 
but  which  in  some  way  is  already  indubitable  and  final. "^'^ 

Theology's  difficulty  is  compounded  by  the  claim  of  the 
Christian  message  that  the  decisive  transformation  of  man  has 
already  taken  place  in  Jesus  Christ.  It  is  imperative  for  the- 
ology to  ascertain  the  truth  of  this  claim  in  testing  Christian 
language  in  reality.  There  is  finally  no  other  way  to  do  this, 
but  to  appeal  to  the  sensus  communis,  man's  common  sense 
of  truth.2^  In  the  Southern  context  of  reality  the  primary  issue 
of  truth  is  the  shape  of  human  selfhood  as  corporate  selfhood 
including  the  oppressed.^  Price  at  no  point  really  admits  of 
the  difficulties  involved  in  the  hermeneutical  dynamics  be- 
tween rhetoric,  reality  and  truth  that  constantly  interfere  in 
theological  reflection.  Political  theology  for  me  is  no  more  than 
the  hermeneutical  focus  which  reality  itself  offers  us  today  for 
testing  the  truth  of  Jesus'  selfliood;^^  not  as  a  happenstance 
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28.  Stefan  Kanfer,  "The  Uncommonness  of  Common  Sense,"  Time  (June 
11,  1973),  p.  39. 

29.  It  is  understood  that  the  issue  has  been  worked  at  in  theology  also  out- 
side the  Southern  context.  Important  things,  for  example,  have  been  contrib- 
uted to  the  subject  matter  by  H.  Richard  Niebuhr,  The  Responsible  Self 
(New  York,  Evanston,  and  London,  1963),  p.  78  passim.  But  the  social  self  ar- 
rived at  by  Niebuhr  has  not  been  clearly  defined  in  relationship  to  the  oppressed. 

30.  I  need  to  make  it  clear  time  and  again  that  political  theology  is  not  a 
devious  way  of  eliminating  man's  right  to  privacy  in  view  of  Big  Govern- 
ment, etc.  Political  theology  questions  man's  selfish  privatism  in  view  of  the 
oppressed.  On  the  issue  of  government  and  privacy  see  Sam  J.  Ervin,  Jr., 
"Your  Right  to  Privacy,"  A.D.,  2:7  (July,  1973),  pp.  19-23. 
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enterprise,  but  as  a  clearly  chartered  henneneutic,^^  the  idea 
always  being  that  theology  is  *j  sei-ve  the  sharecropper,  not 
just  the  shopper. 

In  Conclusion:  Liberation  trom  Language  Pollution.  In 
order  for  theology  to  benefit  the  sharecropper  a  lot  of  decon- 
tamination of  Christian  rhetoric  needs  to  take  place.  Too  much 
theology  today  begins  with  the  assumption  that  basically  the 
rhetoric  is  sound.  All  that  needs  to  be  done  is  to  cast  it  in  some- 
what more  sophisticated  terminology.  Liberation  Theology 
begins  with  the  supposition  that  the  pollution  of  biblical  lan- 
guage in  contemporary  Christian  rhetoric  is  unconscionable, 
and  that  it  comes  about  mainly  because  of  its  immersion  in 
concealment  and  the  Fake  Factor.  In  ordinary  biblical  lan- 
guage there  is  no  Jesus  Christ  Superstar  with  supporting  cast, 
only  a  Jesus  who  draws  all  men  unto  himself  in  corporate 
selfhood  (Jn.  12:32). 

In  pointing  to  the  burden  of  Southern  theology  I  was  able 
merely  to  "scratch  the  surface."  Many  things  had  to  remain 
unsaid.  The  next  facet  to  be  considered  beyond  rhetoric,  reality, 
and  truth  would  be  the  issue  of  power.^^  But  this  would  lead 
us  far  beyond  the  limits  of  the  discussion  determined  by  my 
respondents.  With  Watergate  on  its  mind,  America  today  seems 
in  a  state  of  spiritual  coma.  Is  it  possible  at  all  at  this  "point 
in  time"  to  get  any  helpful  point  across  theologically?  But 
who  in  the  South  is  ready  to  surrender?  Not  I. 

In  closing  I  wish  to  thank  my  partners  in  dialogue  for  their 


31.  Charles  K.  Robinson  in  his  review  of  my  book  has  helpfully  pointed 
to  a  principle  of  interpretation:  "I  am  inclined  to  think  that  one  of  the  things 
Herzog  is  intending  to  do  is  to  sketch  out  in  evocative  fashion  what  might 
perhaps  be  called  a  kind  of  'phenomenological  typology':  here  are  some  labels 
for  such-and-such  types  of  personhood,  attitudes,  situations,  relationships,  etc.; 
insofar  as  the  shoe  fits,  wear  it!  Be  sensitized  to  the  relevance  of  these  pos- 
sibilities and  actualities — however  relatively  and  ambiguously  exhibited  in 
individual  instances."  The  Duke  Divinity  School  Review,  38:2  (Spring,  1973), 
p.  115.  The  only  qualification  I  should  like  to  make  is  that  all  of  the  evocation, 
at  least  in  terms  of  intention,  is  dependent  on  a  carefully  argued  hermeneutic 
with  a  distinct  focus.  The  shoe,  if  it  fits,  fits  for  good  hermeneutical  reasons! 

32.  On  this  score  1  have  come  to  the  point  of  stating  the  need  for  a  radical 
self-criticism  of  theology,  something  which  has  hardly  been  contemplated  in 
American  theology  as  yet  in  our  time.  Cf  my  article,  "Theology  Post-Vietnam," 
The  Christian  Century,  90:24  (June  13-20,  1973),  pp.  677-680. 
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gracious  critique,  unflinching  honesty,  and  exemplary  fairness.^^ 

I  have  received  a  uniquely  enviable  education. 


33.  I  did  not  want  to  burden  my  response  with  specifically  technical 
problems  of  interpretation.  The  essay  would  have  become  too  lengthy,  had 
I,  for  example,  begun  to  debate  exegetical  points  with  James  Price.  Had  I 
done  this  I  would  have  immediately  pointed  to  such  an  identification  be- 
tween church  (religion)  and  world  as  made  by  Rudolf  Bultmann,  Das  Evan- 
fielium  des  Johannes  (Gottingen,  1950),  p.  213.  It  is  very  difficult  for  me  to 
discover  among  all  exegetes  the  neat  separation  between  church  and  world 
that  Price  seems  to  detect  among  them.  But  my  difference  with  Price  does  not 
reflect  a  lack  of  fairness  on  his  part.  As  best  I  can  tell  it  is  due  to  our  different 
reading  of  the  exegetes  themselves.  Ultimately  crucial  between  Price  and  my- 
self is  the  issue  of  the  format  of  my  discourse.  I  wanted  to  develop  a  new  model 
of  theology.  I  hope  Price  can  see  that  I  was  trying  to  get  beyond  Schleiermacher's 
model  of  the  Enlightenment  correlation  of  religion  (reason)  and  faith  and  Earth's 
model  of  the  Apostles'  Creed.  What  I  attempted  was  to  press  through  to  the 
Gospel  story  as  model  of  theology.  Perhaps  only  on  these  grounds  is  theology 
as  history  possible,  as  liberation  history,  that  is.  This  is  not  to  say,  however, 
that  now  I  have  a  precious  little  find  to  which  I  shall  cling  with  all  my  might.  It 
is  rather  an  invitation  to  fellow  Christians,  fellow  students,  fellow  pastors,  and 
colleagues  for  a  new  quest:  How  do  we  do  theology  in  the  South  today? 
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Literature,  philosophy,  theology:  these  have  been  areas  of 
special  interest  to  me  since  I  took  time  off  from  high  school 
to  work  on  a  40,000  acre  cattle  ranch  in  Arizona.  One  has  much 
time  to  reflect  while  riding  alone  to  check  fences  and  find 
ailing  cattle  over  such  wide,  wild  country  where  the  distant 
horizons  elicit  long  thoughts. 

On  my  return  to  Santa  Monica  High  School  in  California, 
I  devoted  my  senior  year  to  obtaining  the  scholarship  nec- 
essary to  go  east  to  college.  Radcliffe  provided  two  extremely 
stimulating  years  and  also  a  time  of  decision  since  it  was  from 
there  that  I  figuratively  and  literally  went  to  Rome.  From 
August  to  June  I  lived  in  Rome  as  a  "miss"  for  two  Greek 
children,  a  job  which  left  ample  time  to  wander  over  the  city 
and  to  study  philosophy  and  spiritual  theology  with  a  Jesuit 
at  their  General  House  on  "Holy  Spirit  Street"  next  to  the  Vat- 
ican. 

To  return  to  Radcliffe  or  to  transfer  to  a  Catholic  college 
where,  as  Maritain  had  convinced  me,  education  was  founded 
upon  Truth  Incarnate?  Maritain  and  the  Religious  of  the  Sacred 
Heart  of  Jesus  convinced  me  of  the  latter  course,  and  so  began 
"the  great  detour."  A  year  later,  with  a  B.A.  in  philosophy  from 
San  Francisco  College  for  Women,  I  entered  the  novitiate  of 
the  Society  of  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus  in  Albany,  New  York. 
For  the  next  eleven  years,  my  life  consisted  of  prayer,  study, 
and  teaching,  first  in  the  California  academies  of  the  Society 
and  then  at  San  Francisco  College.  Prior  to  that  year  of  teaching 
college  theology,  I  had  been  sent  to  Rome  to  study  theology 
for  two  years  with  professors  from  the  Jesuit  Gregorian  Uni- 
versity and  the  Dominican  "Angelicum." 

My  return  to  the  United  States  proved  crucial,  and  during 
the  following  year  I  became  just  as  convinced  that  my  way  lay 
outside  the  convent  as  I  had  earlier  been  convinced  that  it  lay 
within  it.  I  left  with  a  papal  dispensation  and  an  M.A.  in  English 
(an  area  considered  by  my  California  superior  to  be  more  ap- 
propriate than  philosophy  for  the  humble  studies  of  women) 
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to  study  with  Bernard  Cooke  at  Marquette  University.  There 
my  long  and  intense  interest  in  the  Eucharist  was  given  pro- 
found grounding  by  Cooke  who  also  believed  it  to  be  the  center 
of  Christian  life. 

Encouraged  by  Cooke,  four  of  us  entered  the  Ph.D.  pro- 
gram at  the  Divinity  School  of  the  University  of  Chicago, 
something  of  a  first  for  Roman  Catholics.  We  felt,  however, 
very  much  at  home  since  scholarship  at  its  best  transcends, 
while  it  is  enriched  by,  denominational  points  of  view.  From 
the  field  of  theology  and  literature,  I  moved  to  historical  the- 
ology and  found  in  Brian  Gerrish  a  congregationalist  firmly 
convinced  also  of  the  importance  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  He 
had,  after  all,  read  not  only  the  Bible,  but  LUther  and  Calvin! 

During  my  four  years  as  student  at  Chicago,  I  also  taught 
for  two  years  at  St.  Xavier  College  assisting  in  the  formation 
of  an  M.A.  program  in  theology.  During  the  summers,  I  taught 
at  Marywood  College  in  Scranton,  Pennsylvania  and  at  Im- 
maculate Heart  College  in  Hollywood,  California.  Since  I 
knew  that  I  would  never  acquire  sufficient  German  if  I  studied 
on  my  own,  I  spent  one  summer  at  the  Goethe  Institute  in 
Germany,  rushed  back  to  Chicago  and  passed  the  German  exam 
before  my  fliessendes  Deutsch  flowed  rapidly  away. 

During  my  last  year  as  I  wrote  my  dissertation  with  more 
determination  than  inspiration  (I  think  that  is  the  way  most 
dissertations  are  finished),  I  was  interviewed  at  the  River- 
side campus  of  the  University  of  California  and  I  accepted 
their  invitation  to  start  a  Program  in  Religious  Studies.  My 
four  years  there  were  rewarding  and  satisfying.  The  under- 
graduates were  challengingly  basic  in  their  questions  and  de- 
sires and  on  the  whole  good  students.  The  faculty  with  whom 
I  worked  were  extremely  helpful  and  supportive  of  the  program, 
which  is  now  well  established. 

The  invitation  from  the  Divinity  School  at  Duke  arrived 
a  year  ago,  soon  after  my  return  from  Geneva,  Switzerland 
where  I  had  been  doing  research  for  several  months.  I  was 
honored  by  the  invitation  and  saw  it  as  an  opportunity  not  only 
to  escape  the  omnipresent  smog  which  blights  a  most  beautiful 
area  of  southern  California,  but  also  to  be  able  to  co-ordinate 
my  research  area  and  my  teaching  and  especially  to  have  col- 
leagues in  theological  study. 

My  expectations  are  not  only  to  find  a  parking  place,  al- 
though that  is  daily  a  pressing  and  primary  priority,  but  also 
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to  find  in  this  community  a  thinking  place.  I  hope  that  beyond 
intensive  research  on  the  theology  of  Theodore  Beza,  I  may 
be  able  to  think  constructively  about  the  Lord's  Supper,  for 
it  remains  a  focal  point  of  my  theological  concern. 

My  mother  and  I  have  been  living  together  since  the  death 
of  my  father  two  years  ago.  She  and  I  are  both  delighted  with 
our  new  home  and  our  new  friends,  and  we  look  forward  to 
our  increasing  involvement  in  the  three  D's:  Durham,  Duke, 
and  the  Divinity  School. 

JOHN  K.  BERGLAND 
Associate  Professor  of  Preaching 

It  was  not  my  intention  to  teach  preaching  at  Duke.  I  did 
not  will  it  or  wish  for  it,  or  even  dream  of  it.  To  be  sure  I  have 
a  profound  respect  for  the  proclamation  of  the  Word  and  a 
healthy  regard  for  Duke  Divinity  School,  but  the  possibility 
of  the  two  being  brought  together  in  my  person  through  the 
office  of  Associate  Professor  of  Preaching  was  at  first  sur- 
prising, then  inviting,  and  is  now  an  intriguing  reality.  How- 
ever, I  did  not  deliberately  set  out  to  equip  myself  to  teach 
preaching  anywhere. 

That  fact  is  somewhat  incongruous,  for  I  am  convinced 
that  theological  students  ought  to  participate  in  the  design  of 
their  professional  training  and  that  ministers  should  be  quite 
intentional  about  their  career  goals.  Yet  it  now  appears  that 
I  did  not  know  where  I  was  going. 

Much  more  certainty  accompanies  that  which  I  feel  called 
to  do,  namely,  to  be  a  minister  of  Jesus  Christ. 

My  father,  George  K.  Bergland  (deceased),  made  a  memora- 
ble pilgrimage  through  59  years  that  began  as  an  orphaned 
child  of  Norwegian  immigrants  and  ended  with  his  death  in 
the  heighth  of  his  service  as  a  faithful  pastor  and  able  Chris- 
tian minister.  His  instruction  was  that  I  not  be  a  preacher  if 
I  could  indeed  do  anything  else,  but  his  example  caused  me 
to  take  very  seriously  the  Word  of  God  and  its  claim  upon  me. 
As  a  teenager,  I  began  to  wrestle  with  the  call  to  preach  which 
came  with  such  persistent  and  authentic  nudging  that  I  did  not 
escape  it.  After  completing  a  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  from 
Westmar  College  in  1952  and  a  Bachelor  of  Divinity  degree 
from  United  Theological  Seminary  in  1955,  I  was  ordained  by 
the  Montana  Conference  of  the  Evangelical  United  Brethren 
Church  and  then  transferred  immediately  to  the  Ohio  Miami 
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Conference  where   I   served  two  pastorates:    Liberty  for  four 

years    and    Church    of  the    Cross,    Kettering,    Ohio    for   eight 

years. 

Those  twelve  years  in  the  pastorate  were  good  years  for 
us.  There  were  moments  of  despair,  evidences  of  foohshness, 
some  embarrassing  failure,  and  also  some  places  to  celebrate 
victories,  both  old  and  new. 

In  June  of  1967,  1  was  invited  to  join  United  Theological 
Seminary,  Dayton,  Ohio  as  Dean  of  Admissions.  My  primary 
responsibilities  were  to  interpret  ministry  and  theological 
education  at  United  to  prospective  students.  Teaching  re- 
sponsibilities developed  in  the  areas  of  Preaching  and  Polity. 
Numerous  opportunities  for  service  have  been  afforded  me 
such  as  college  trustee,  television  panelist  and  moderator, 
trustee  of  UMATT,  a  missionary  aviation  enterprise,  delegate 
to  General  Conferences  of  the  Evangelical  United  Brethren 
and  later  the  United  Methodist  Church,  1966,  1968,  1972,  and 
varieties  of  conferences,  schools,  assemblies  and  retreats  for 
preaching  and  teaching. 

My  personal  life  is  lived  with  Barbara  Jean  Benfer.  We 
were  married  in  1952  and  have  a  son,  Robert,  who  is  a  col- 
lege sophomore  (Otterbein)  and  a  daughter,  Margaret  Ann, 
who  is  a  high  school  senior.  Before  moving  to  Durham,  we 
lived  on  our  farm  near  Dayton,  Ohio,  where  we  raised  registered 
Aberdeen  Angus  cattle.  My  hobby  is  aviation,  and  I  have  Com- 
mercial and  Flight  Instructor  ratings. 

"Deo  Volente,  we  anticipate  your  presence  among  us," 
were  the  words  that  concluded  the  letter  from  Dean  Langford 
that  invited  me  to  join  the  faculty  at  Duke.  "God  Willing," 
I  may  now,  even  as  a  general  practitioner,  assist  in  the  teaching 
of  preaching  at  Duke.  Surely  this  unique  art  which  brings  to 
expression  the  Word  of  God  in  the  real  stuff  of  our  given  lives 
is  important  to  all  of  us. 


him  to  bypass  the  Church,  while 
at  the  same  time  many  of  his 
preachers  deliberately  opposed 
it  from  their  desire  for  indepen- 
dence. Throughout,  Wesley  was 
moved  by  the  concept  of  mission 
rather  than  respect  for  institu- 
tions. The  closing  chapter  of  this 
volume  is  on  "The  Opposition" — 
not  only  a  description  of  the  many 
outright  attacks  on  Methodism 
in  books,  pamphlets,  and  news- 
paper articles,  but  a  detailed 
survey  of  Wesley's  more  signif- 
icant paper  controversies,  both 
in  public  with  men  such  as 
Thomas  Church,  Bishop  Laving- 
ton.  Bishop  Warburton,  and 
others,  and  in  private  with  "John 
Smith."  Indeed  to  the  latter  no 
less  than  one-twentieth  of  the 
entire  volume  is  devoted — a 
demonstration  of  the  occasional 
difficulties  of  keeping  every- 
thing in  perspective  when  writing 
a  biography  of  Wesley! 

Professor  Schmidt  supplies 
full  documentation  in  lengthy 
footnotes,  though  these  are  dif- 
ficult to  use  because  the  end 
section  containing  them  does 
not  indicate  to  which  chapters 
ir  pages  they  refer.  The  index 
,  nd  bibliography  will  presumably 
r  Dpear  in  the  third  volume.   Er- 

>rs  there  are  bound  to  be,  such 

"■    the    statement    (p.     17)    that 

esley's  1738  collection  of  hymns 

'  ded  "some  new  items"  to 
,  at  published  in  Charleston  in 
x737,  whereas  in  fact  it  was  com- 
pletely new;  and  the  repetition 
(p.  198)  of  the  claim  that  Bishop 
Gibson's  1747  Charge  attacking 
Wesley  has  not  survived.  The 
translation  reads  very  smoothly, 
though  with  an  occasional  lapse, 
such  as  speaking  of  Thomas 
Causton  as  the  "burgomaster" 
(instead  of  "bailiff)  of  Savannah 
(p.    16).    Nevertheless    this    is    a 
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valuable  work,  bringing  new  in- 
sights; and  we  hope  that  we 
shall  not  have  to  wait  too  long 
for  the  concluding  volume  of 
Dr.  Schmidt's  magnum  opus. 
— Frank  Baker 

The  Parish  Development  Pro- 
cess. Marvin  T.  Judy.  Abing- 
don. 1973.  207  pp.  $5.75. 
This  book  is  an  elaboration  and 
sequel  to  the  author's  earlier 
The  Cooperative  Parish  In  Non- 
metropolitan  Areas  (Abingdon, 
1967).  It  is  written  in  support  of 
two  theses,  namely:  (1)  The  pur- 
pose of  staff  and  organizational 
structure  is  to  assist  the  laity  to 
be  the  church:  and  (2)  When 
change  in  population  size,  racial 
composition,  or  socio-economic 
level  makes  it  difficult  for  a  con- 
gregation to  serve  the  community 
adequately,  the  cooperative 
parish  may  offer  the  stRicture 
for  an  effective  ministry.  Through- 
out the  study  he  applies  the  de- 
velopment process  to  both  urban 
and  rural  areas. 

Dr.  Judy,  Professor  of  So- 
ciology at  Perkins  School  of 
Theology,  Southern  Methodist 
University,  presents  cogent 
arguments  for  inter-congrega- 
tional cooperation,  on  either  a 
denominational  or  interdenom- 
inational basis,  within  a  well- 
defined  community.  Among  other 
values  it  provides  a  wiser  use 
of  ministerial  resources  and  a 
full  ministry  for  all  persons  in 
the  parish.  The  author  gives  a 
chapter  to  the  description  of 
what  he  calls  "Meaningful  Lo- 
cality Groups"  in  Nonmetro- 
politan  Areas,  e.g.,  the  rural 
neighborhood,  the  rural  com- 
munity, and  the  functional  eco- 
nomic area.  In  his  chapter  on  Lo- 
cality Groups  in  Metropolitan 
Areas     he     outlines     three     basic 
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theories  of  urban  growth:  (a) 
E.  W.  Burgess'  theory  of  con- 
centric circles,  Homer  Hoyt's 
theory  of  sectors,  and  Harris  and 
Ullman's  multiple-nuclei  theory. 
In  addition  to  these  geographic 
locality  groups  he  calls  atten- 
tion to  the  community  conceived 
as  a  social  system. 

Chapter  IV  describes  eight 
cooperative  parish  structures 
and  is  largely  a  refinement  of  a 
similar  section  in  his  earlier 
The  Cooperative  Parish  in  Non- 
m e tropolit an  Areas. 

Chapter  V:  Establishing  The 
Cooperative  Parish,  ought  to 
be  required  reading  for  persons 
who  consider  the  establishment 
of  cooperative  work.  Indeed, 
taken  in  conjunction  with  his 
.Appendix  C — Parish  Development 
Aids,  it  becomes  a  handbook  for 
study  and  action.  The  author 
borrows  George  M.  Beal's*  de- 
scriptive analysis  of  the  process 
of  social  change,  then  spells 
out  the  application  of  the  process 
to  change  in  the  church.  To 
this  he  adds  an  appendix,  as 
noted  above,  which  contains  a 
detailed  outline  of  discussion 
necessary  in  each  congregation 
which  considers  participation 
in  a  cooperative  parish. 

In  Chapters  VI  and  VII  Dr. 
Judy  outlines  the  process  by 
which  the  Cooperative  Parish 
goes  into  action,  organizing  for 
a  variety  of  ministries  and  as- 
signin^i  responsibilities  to  staff 
members.  He  has  wise  counsel 
on  the  importance  of  making  al- 
lowances for  "distances"  be- 
tween staff  members  and  between 
staff  and  laity,  and  also  about 
the  obligation  of  the  denomi- 
national executive  to  make  certain 
that  qualified  persons  are  as- 
signed to  the  staff  and  that  each 
individual    on    the    staff    under- 


stands the  job  analysis  for  the 
position  to  which  he  has  been 
assigned.  An  excellent  treatment 
of  the  employed  chinch  staff 
will  be  found  in  Dr.  Judy's 
The  Multiple  Staff  Ministry 
(Abingdon,  1969).  Chapter  VIII 
deals  with  the  steps  in  research 
which  need  to  be  taken  as  a  means 
of  delineating  neighborhood  and 
community. 

The  author  has  made  a  com- 
mendable effort  to  apply  the 
parish  development  process  to 
urban  as  well  as  rural  congre- 
gations. It  is  important  that  church 
leaders  understand  both  the 
similarities  and  the  differences 
of  rural  and  urban  churches.  The 
organizational  patterns  developed 
in  one  may,  with  some  modifi- 
cations, be  useful  to  the  other. 
As  a  specialist  in  the  rural  church. 
Professor  Judy  is,  of  course, 
more  at  home  in  that  area  than 
in  the  other. 

While  some  of  the  material 
in  the  book  has  been  presented 
earlier  (much  in  the  author's 
previous  publications),  it  rep- 
resents a  valuable  addition  to 
the  literature  on  parish  orga- 
nization. It  deserves  a  careful  read- 
ing by  those  persons  who  are 
concerned  to  revise  the  local 
church  organization  that  it  may 
better  minister  to  today's  di- 
verse and  changing  communities. 
— Bishop  Edwin  R.  Garrison,  Re- 
tired Visiting  Consultant  in  Con- 
tinuing Education  for  Ministiy. 


*George  M.  Beal,  "Social  Action: 
Instigated  Social  Change  in 
Large  Social  Systems"  in  James 
H.  Coop,  ed..  Our  Changing 
Rura  Society  (Ames.  Iowa  State 
University  Press,  1964) 


Theology   of  Play.   Jurgen    Molt- 

mann.  Harper  and  Row.  1972. 

113  pp.  $4.95. 

This  May,  Duke  University 
recognized  Jurgen  Moltmann  for 
his  achievement  as  a  theologian 
by  conferring  upon  him  the  hon- 
orary degree  of  Doctor  of  Di- 
vinity. Among  other  words  of 
praise  on  this  occasion  were 
these:  "You  have  taken  seriously 
the  Word  of  Promise,  have  re- 
vealed its  meaning  and  indicated 
its  power  ....  A  modem  pio- 
neer of  theological  thought,  you 
lead  us  to  the  threshold  of  a  new 
theological  era  making  the  world 
church  aware  of  the  theme  of 
hope."  Moltmann's  latest  writ- 
ing to  reach  his  English-language 
readers  has  been  translated  as 
Theology  of  Play.  The  book  con- 
tinues many  of  Moltmann's  pre- 
viously expressed  ideas,  but  its 
point  of  focus  is  on  the  Chris- 
tian's freedom  and  hope  that  is 
expressed  in  man's  ability  to 
play. 

Theology  of  Play  is  a  pro- 
vocative essay,  modest  in  length 
but  far-ranging  in  scope.  Molt- 
mann looks  at  our  present  cul- 
tural situation  in  which  play  is 
used  as  a  safety  valve  for  the 
oppressed  and  in  which  leisure 
is  little  more  than  a  continuation 
of  the  work  rhythm.  He  asks. 
How  can  Christians  play  in  a 
liberating  way?  He  answers  by 
suggesting,  "We  enjoy  freedom 
when  we  anticipate  by  playing 
what  can  and  shall  be  different 
and  when  in  the  process  we  break 
the  bonds  of  the  immutable 
status  quo." 

In  arriving  at  this  under- 
standing, Moltmann  looks  at  the 
"theological  play  of  the  good 
will  of  God,"  focusing  in  on 
God's  playful  activity  in  cre- 
ation,   in    the    Christ-event,    and 
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in  eschatology.  In  creation, 
God  "played"  meaningfully  and 
freely  with  his  own  possibilities, 
not  needing  to  be  productive, 
but  demonstrating  the  value  of 
existence  joyfully,  according  to 
his  good  will  and  pleasure. 
Similarly,  Jesus'  co-respondence 
to  God's  deepest  nature  (his 
"freedom  which  is  love")  al- 
lowed him  his  radical  liberation 
from  the  "dead  seriousness" 
of  history,  the  laughter  of  Easter 
revealing  that  life  can  indeed 
be  taken  playfully.  Christian 
eschatology,  according  to  Molt- 
mann, has  a  similar  playful  focus. 
It  must  be  viewed  as  "totally 
without  purpose,  as  a  hymn  of 
praise  for  unending  joy,  as  an 
ever  varying  round  dance  of  the 
redeemed  in  the  trinitarian 
fulness  of  God,  and  as  the  com- 
plete harmony  of  soul  and  body." 

The  above  interpretations 
of  creation,  redemption,  and  the 
end  of  history  focus  upon  God's 
glory.  Moltmann  believes  we 
have  overstressed  God's  domin- 
ion to  the  exclusion  of  his  glory, 
or  beauty,  and  have  thus  "sub- 
jected Christian  existence  to 
judicial  and  moral  categories." 
Moltmann,  as  anyone  who  is 
familiar  with  his  other  writings 
might  suspect,  is  suggesting 
not  that  aesthetics  be  substituted 
for  ethics  but  rather  that  the 
two  areas  must  be  viewed  as 
inseparable  both  in  our  aware- 
ness of  God  and  in  the  life  of 
faith.  Without  the  free  play  of 
the  imagination,  the  Christian's 
obedience  deteriorates  into 
legalism;  but  without  concrete 
obedience  (which  for  Moltmann 
implies  efforts  at  physical, 
social,  and  political  change), 
one's    lovely    songs    ring   hollow. 

In  his  last  sections,  Moltmann 
looks  at  "the  human  play  of  lib- 
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erated  mankind"  and  at  the  lib- 
erating church  as  a  "testing 
ground  of  the  Kingdom  of  God." 
Freed  from  self-assertion  and 
self-searching  by  the  justifying 
word  of  Christ,  the  Christian  is 
able  to  do  free  works  "spon- 
taneously, unselfishly,  as  if 
playing."  Even  in  a  suffering 
world,  moreover,  the  Christian  is 
free  not  only  to  work  "play- 
fully" but  also  to  play  "play- 
fully" for  in  his  play,  the  Chris- 
tian is  showing  the  "demon- 
strative value  of  being,"  and 
also  revealing  a  "prevision, 
foretaste,  and  preplay"  of  man's 
future  with  God. 

Robert  E.  Neale,  Sam  Keen, 
and  David  Miller  respond  to 
Moltmann's  essay  in  an  appendix 
to  the  book,  but  most  will  agree 
with  Moltmann,  "They  are  not 
playing  in  the  same  [theological] 
ballpark."  Each  is  playful  and 
clever  in  his  critique  but  more 
in  the  spirit  of  an  off-color  joke. 
Neale  redefines  play  as  "adven- 
ture" and  suggests  whimsically 
that  possibly  we  can  better  under- 
stand God's  becoming  man  if 
we  envisage  him  as  having 
"slipped  on  a  banana  peel  and 
tumbled  head  over  heels  into 
the  world."  Keen  writes  "a  little 
pro-fun-ditty"  entitled  "godsong" 
in  which  not  only  love  ("erec- 
tion") but  death  ("res-erection") 
might  be  "a  godsong  playing 
through  us  all."  David  Miller  is 
the  most  thoughtful  of  the  three, 
writing  on  the  need  for  creative 
images  of  failure. 

All  three  men  take  as  their 
point  of  departure  from  Moltmann 
his  contention  that  the  manger 
and  the  cross  cannot  be  under- 
stood within  the  rubric  of  play. 
"In  the  face  of  such  suffering," 
he  says,  "aesthetic  categories 
fail    rather   abruptly."    I    believe 


Moltmann's  critics  are  correct 
in  sensing  a  problem  with  his 
argument.  If  play  is  a  "symbol" 
for  freely  chosen  existence  in 
community,  as  Moltmann  seems 
to  define  it,  then  the  cross  can 
be  termed  "playful"  despite 
its  tragedy.  Isn't  this,  after  all, 
the  message  of  the  resurrection, 
as  Moltmann  himself  points  out? 
But  the  alternatives  Neale,  Keen, 
and  Miller  propose  are  even  less 
satisfactory.  Neale  and  Keen,  in 
particular,  have  apotheosized 
play.  Play  is  not  merely  a  "world 
symbol"  or  metaphor  for  life, 
as  with  Moltmann;  it  has  be- 
come everything.  As  Moltmann 
himself  rejoins,  "The  Puritan 
of  work  easily  changes  into  the 
Puritan  of  play  and  remains  a 
Puritan  ....  Don't  turn  play  into 
a  total  ideology.  Don't  be  a  kill- 
joy." 

In  Theology  of  Play  Molt- 
mann is  more  interested  in  ex- 
ploring the  relevance  of  play  as 
a  world  symbol  than  in  looking 
at  play  as  play.  When  he  does 
attempt  to  justify  purpose-free 
play  in  the  more  literal  sense, 
he  aborts  his  argument  by  giving 
to  play  a  conscious  motive  of 
modeling  our  future.  Play  is 
for  Moltmann  an  eschatological 
category  which  the  Christian 
experiences  now  proleptically. 
In  play,  we  experience  "the  fu- 
ture in  order  to  get  to  know  it." 
This  is  perhaps  correct  if  "play" 
is  understood  only  in  the  meta- 
phoricl  sense.  It  is  the  future- 
light  of  our  Resurrection  faith 
(as  well  as  its  groundings  in 
past  history — something  Molt- 
mann is  uncomfortable  with) 
that  allows  man  to  view  his  life 
"playfully,"  i.e.,  freely  with  other 
than  dead  seriousness. 

Moltmann,  however,  includes 
in  his  book  discussions  of  "play" 


defined  literally  as  well.  He 
begins  by  questioning  the  ap- 
propriateness of  laughter  in  our 
age  and  moves  on  to  an  analysis 
of  games.  Games  and  play  are 
present,  not  future,  phenomena, 
as  Moltmann  would  have  us  be- 
lieve. In  play  man  blocks  out 
all  but  the  immediate  game, 
whether  that  is  listening  to 
Mozart,  playing  chess,  or  making 
love  with  one's  spouse.  The 
player  freely  accepts  another 
playground  and  playtime  with 
its  own  set  of  rules  for  the  sake 
of  the  game,  its  own  risks  and 
adventure.  All  men,  whether 
Christian  or  not,  have  this  God- 
given  ability  to  play.  Moltmann 
fails  to  develop  his  thoughts  on 
the  play  of  man  as  that  which 
is  part  of  his  humanity.  He  does 
suggest,  however,  a  possible 
avenue  for  further  exploration  of 
the  theological  significance  of 
play  as  play  when  he  discusses 
God's  play  in  creation.  Possibly 
an  analogia  fidei  would  allow 
the  Christian  to  explore  the 
significance  of  his  life  as  player. 
It  is  interesting  in  this  regard 
that  Karl  Barth  discusses  the 
worship — "play" — of  man  on  the 
Sabbath  under  his  doctrine  of 
creation    rather    than    under    his 
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doctrine  of  redemption. 

In  his  discussion  of  God 
playing  in  creation,  Moltmann 
has  a  biblical  inroad  into  a  Chris- 
tian theology  of  play  as  play. 
Similarly,  in  his  discussion  of 
God's  "playfully"  becoming 
finds  an  analogia  fidei  for  his 
own  playful  life  in  which  he  is 
a  man-for-others  (a  worker)  and 
a  man-with-others  (a  player). 
Moltmann's  eschatological  pre- 
occupation, however,  causes  him 
largely  to  ignore  the  real  pos- 
sibilities implicit  in  his  dis- 
cussion, and  instead  to  focus 
upon  the  proleptic  nature  of 
play. 

Theology  of  Play  is  a  stim- 
ulating book,  and  a  welcome  re- 
lief from  the  drivel  that  passes 
for  a  theology  of  play  in  con- 
temporary American  theology. 
One  need  only  compare  Molt- 
mann with  his  critics  in  this 
book  to  see  the  radical  dif- 
ference. Possibly  this  book  will 
be  the  beginning  effort  among 
more  responsible  theological 
investigations  into  the  pos- 
sibilities of  play  for  the  Chris- 
tian in  a  leisure-oriented  so- 
ciety. 

— Robert  K.  Johnston 


